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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1953 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
ComMiTreE oN Pusiic Works, 
SuBcOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:20 a. m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. J. Harry McGregor 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting again this morning for further consideration of 
the study and survey of highway conditions. 

Our witness this morning is Mr. Charles Upham. Hecertainly needs 
no introduction. 

Charlie, if you will take the witness stand we will be very glad to 
listen to your statement. 

Prior to Mr. Upham’s testimony I would like to request permission 
to incorporate into the record at the beginning of part II of the 
hearings any statement the ex-Commissioner of the Bureau of Public 
Roads submits for the information of the committee. If there is no 
objection, that will be submitted. 

1 also request permission to insert in the record a letter received 
from Mr. Jack Garrett Scott, general counsel, National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators, giving the views of that organization on high- 
way problems. If there is no objection, that will be incorporated. 

I request permission to have a statement on highway problems by 
the Honorable Hugh Gregg, Governor of the State of New Hamp- 
shire, incorporated in the record. Without objection, it will be in- 
corporated. 

Also I request permission to insert in the record a resolution adopted 
by the Senate of the State of Michigan urging the Federal Govern- 
ment to give consideration to the Hearst plan for better roads. With- 
out objection, it will be incorporated. 

And I request permission to insert in the record a letter dated June 
3, received from Commissioner Francis V. du Pont, Bureau of Public 
Roads, with data showing ability of the States to match Federal-aid 
highway funds. Without objection, it will be incorporated. 
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(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Moror Bus OPERATORS, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 27, 1958. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
Chairman, Public Roads Subcommittee, 
Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: I have been informed that during recent hearings held 
by your Subcommittee on Public Roads in respect of Federal automotive 
excise taxes, several witnesses have advocated either direct or indirect linkage 
of such taxes with Federal grants to the States for highway purposes. The 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators is strongly opposed to any such 
action 

Federal automotive taxes are not, never have been, and never should be, con- 
sidered to be in the nature of highway use taxes. The history of such taxes, 
from the time of their origin to the present, demonstrates clearly that they have 
been levied for revenue puposes only, and the only real justification for them 
has been the need for additional revenues by the Federal Government in times 
of emergency. One further justification for an increase in the excise tax on 
the transportation of passengers during World War II was to discourage pas- 
senger travel at a time when the capacity of our passenger facilities was not 
adequate, and could not be made adequate, to satisfy the demands for such 
transportation. The latter reason does not now exist; and as to the former, 
because of the regressive and destructive nature of the taxes, they should be 
supplanted by some other form of levies which affect all of the public and all 
of the modes of transportation in an even and equal way. 

That automotive excise taxes bear no relationship to Federal aid to highways 
is clearly proven by the fact that the revenues received from them have amounted 
to about twice the sums appropriated for Federal highway grants, 

We most earnestly urge that you and the subcommittee advocate early repeal 
of these taxes in their entirety, and that it oppose any proposal to perpetuate 
them under the guise of linkage and therefore as highway use taxes. The high- 
ways belong to the States, and taxes for their use should be an exclusive State 
function 

With my thanks for your serious consideration and that of the subcommittee 
of the foregoing statement of our position, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jack GARRETT Scott, 
General Counsel. 


STATEMENT BY Gov. HUGH GREGG, OF THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: 

Proposal that the Federal Government relinquish tag on motor fuels in favor 
of the States.—As Governor of New Hampshire and a member of the governors 
conference, I wholeheartedly support the proposal of that conference that the 
Federal Government should retire from the field of motor-fuel taxation and 
leave it exclusively to the States for highway purposes. The legislature of my 
own State of New Hampshire has passed a similar concurrent resolution. I 
strongly urge that you give very serious consideration to this matter. It would 
provide some assistance to the States in the solution of their serious highway 
problems. 

Proposal that Bureau of Public Roads activities be curtailed It is our belief 
that the Bureau of Public Roads has been a fine example of a sound and pro- 
gressive agency and that under any conditions it must continue to coordinate 
the interstate system and major portions or all of the primary and urban systems 
since these are of national importance. 

Proposal that Federal motor-fuel taxes be deposited ina trust fund for highway 
purposes.—If the Congress does not see fit to relinquish the tax on motor fuel 
in favor of the States, the proposal that the Federal motor-fuel taxes be deposited 
in a trust fund for highway purposes is good. This would mean that Federal 
aid would be approximately the amount proposed by the American Association 
of State Highway Officials. We would rather, however, see these funds deposited 


with the States, under proper control, to finance directly the Federal share of 
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approved Federal-aid projects. As you know, the States not only have to match 
Federal aid but also have to finance the Federal share until the work is com- 
pleted and accepted. This often means that the States, particularly the smaller 
ones, have to tie up funds needed for other purposes or resort to borrowing to 
finance the Federal share of Federal-aid projects. If the annual Federal-aid 
apportionments were deposited with the States or if the Federal share of a 
Federal-aid project were forwarded to the State at the time the project was 
approved for construction, it would be of material assistance to the States. 

Proper allocation methods with respect to access roads.—Access-road funds to 
provide safe and adequate highway connections from the Portsmouth-Newington 
airbase to the State highway system have recently been denied. The problem 
was not created by the State and has arisen solely because of the decision to con- 
struct the military installation. It seems that the costs of providing adequate 
and acceptable highway connections to military installations should be a charge 
on access-road funds, 

Miscellaneous legislative proposals to improve the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram.—Under the last item of your agenda I would like to refer to Senate bill 
S. 1108 which provides, “That the entire cost of relocation and readjustment of 
utility facilities necessitated by the construction or reconstruction of any high- 
way with funds made available under the foregoing provisions of this act may 
be paid from Federal funds.” This would constitute a further diversion of high- 
way funds from highway purposes. The situation is equitably and adequately 
covered in New Hampshire and other States. Where public utilities occupy 
their own rights-of-way they are treated as any other property owners and the 
costs of necessary changes are paid by the State. Where the utility occupies the 
highway rights-of-way, under permit, the utility pays the cost of any changes. 
There are obvious advantages to the utility in using the highway right-of-way, 
and it seems unfair to penalize highway funds in favor of public utilities. 

S. 86 which is practically identical to S. 3149, introduced in the 82d Congress, 
has as its intent to authorize payment on a fair and just basis for public high- 
ways damaged or inundated by the construction of Federal public-works projects. 
We feel it is time definite legislation be established and that it be recognized the 
States cannot casually provide funds to replace highway facilities when they are 
inundated or otherwise damaged by agencies of the Federal Government. I am 
confident that many Members of Congress are not cognizant of the somewhat 
arbitrary procedtres of the past whereby Federal agencies were required to 
compensate private owners but could practically force a State to replace a 
highway at its own expense. In the sense of recognizing this condition the bill 
is excellent. We would be somewhat concerned over section 5 (a) on the share 
of the cost to be borne by the Federal agency. The Federal share would be the 
cost as stated in section 4 (3) minus the cost as stated in section 4 (2). Thisin 
plain English means: 

1. We take the cost of replacing and rebuilding the highway facility on a new 
location to such higher standards as the present and prospective traffic may 
require. From this we subtract: 

2. The cost of improving the affected highway facility along its existing loca- 
tion to the same high standards as present and prospective traffic may require. 

This, on casual examination, seems eminently fair and equitable, but actually 
might not work out in practice. The cost of rebuilding on existing location to 
modern standards might, in some instances, exceed the cost of construction on a 
new location and both might be economically impracticable for a State to con- 
sider. In short, a decision might be reached to put up with deficiencies because 
there was no money to pay the bills. However, if the Federal agency inundated 
the highway it would pay little or even nothing for damages which could be of 
major magnitude to the State. 

I do note in section 4 (1) that an estimate of the cost of replacement in kind 
on a new location of the improvements within the limits of the right-of-way 
of the existing highway facility is required. However, no further reference is 
made to it and it almost seems as though something originally considered had 
been left out. To my mind, this estimate is the actual damage to the existing 
facility and should be the minimum amount paid under any circumstances. 
It is suggested that after “section 4” on lines 6 and 7 of page 6, the following 
words be added: “but not less than the costs of improvement in kind on a new 
location as estimated in section 4 (1).” 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement to your sub- 


committee. 
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STaTe oF MICHIGAN, SENATE RESOLUTION No. 44, OFFERED BY SENATOR NICHOLS 


A RESOLUTION REQUESTING THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO GIVE CONSIDERATION TO THE 
HEARST PLAN TOR BETTER ROADS 


Whereas the construction of an adequate system of highways is America’s 
most urgent domestic problem ; and 

Whereas the Federal Government annually collects approximately $2 billion 
from highway users through the Iederal gasoline tax and various excise taxes 
on vehicles, and only returns about one-fourth of this amount to the State high- 
way departments for use in highway construction, and the remaining three- 
fourths is diverted to nonhighway purposes; and 

Whereas the Hearst newspapers throughout the country, including the Detroit 
Times, have proposed a plan for better roads, whereby the Federal Government 
would return all or any necessary part of these highway tax receipts to the States 
for immediate improvement of the national interstate highway system, compris- 
ing those streets and roads considered vital to our economy and our defense; and 

Whereas the general purposes of this plan would pump an additional $1,500 
million a year into the strategic road network of the Nation, the interstate sys- 
tem, and by removing that system temporarily as a responsibility of State financ- 
ing, would release State funds for other important highway works; and 

Whereas the general purposes of this plan proposed in the Hearst newspapers 
deserves the serious and immediate attention of the Federal Government and 
of all who have an interest in the highway problem: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That the members of the Michigan State Senate re- 
spectfully request the Federal Government to give every possible consideration 
to the general purposes of the Hearst plan for better roads, advanced by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., in his newspapers; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of Congress, and to the Michigan Members in the Senate and 
House of Representatives of Congress. 

Adopted by the Senate, May 22, 1953. 

Frep I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PuBLIC Roaps, 
Washington 25, June 8, 1958. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
House of Re prese ntatives 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: The following information is furnished in reply to the 
request of the House Public Works Committee for data showing ability of the 
States to match Federal-aid highway funds. The request pertained to a letter 
received by the committee from the director of the department of public works 
in Michigan relative to States that have not matched their rural or urban 
Federal-aid highway funds. 

No State has lost any primary, secondary, urban or interstate system funds 
apportioned and made available since World War II. 

The letter may have had reference to tables prepared by Public Roads show- 
ing balances of apportioned funds not yet programed or not yet allotted to 
projects for which plans have been approved. Copies of these tables are at- 
tached, showing the status of primary, secondary, urban, and interstate system 
funds as of April 30, 1953. ; 

Federal-aid highway funds authorized for the fiscal year 1954 were appor- 
tioned to the States effective November 1, 1952. As shown on the attached 
tables, the total unprogramed balances of apportioned funds as of April 30, 
1953, amounted to 49 percent of the 1954 apportionment for primary funds, 
82 percent for secondary funds, 91 percent for urban funds, and 50 percent 
for interstate system funds. For balances not yet covered by approved plans, 
the totals for the country as a whole amounted to 115 percent of the 1954 
apportionment for primary funds, 160 percent for secondary funds, 177 percent 
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for urban funds, and 75 percent for interstate system funds. The 1954 funds 
are available until June 30, 1956. 
We shall be glad to furnish any additional information you may request con- 
cerning the Federal-aid highway program. 
Very truly yours, 
F. V. pu Pont, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 


Bureau of Public Roads—Status of Federal-aid primary funds—As of Apr. 30, 
1958 



































| Balances of apportioned funds 

| | ——_ -— —— $$$ — CS 

| Apportion- Unprogramed Plans not approved 
State ment for |—— pa LS 
se | Percent Percent 
si | of 1954 | of 1954 

} | Amount appor- | Amount | appor- 

. | | tion- | tion- 
| ment | ment 

| 

Alabama . 5 $5, 333, 990. 85 102 | $13, 074, 960.85 | 251 
Arizona 3, 369, 679. 81 10 | 2, 414, 178. 81 | 66 
Arkansas | 4,064,364 | 3,351,857.15 82 5, 506, 450.15 138 
California 11, 273, 990 , 793. 00 30 
Colorado | 4, 402, 054 | 1, 936, 396. 96 44 2. 689. 99 | 120 
Connecticut ; d | 1, 571, 238 | 150, 113. 65 | 10 | . 198. 27 | 23 
Delaware 1, 200,375 | 1, 518, 450. 96 | 127 . 450. 96 27 
Florida 3,903,613 | 1,750, 481.11 | 45 | 7,686,135. 11 197 
Georgia 6, 059, 367 6, 365, 574. 85 | 105 9, 800, 394. 85 162 
Idaho 3, 859, 500. 01 | 28 | 5,866, 862. 01 193 
Illinois i 9, 705, 178. 34 7 | 7, 230, 620. 74 | 77 
Indiana } 4, 5, 778, 280. 72 99 11, 056, 632. 72 | 190 
Iowa 5, 2, 230, 648. 96 | 38 6, 167, 295. 96 104 
Kansas aa 829, 224. 51 | 14} 4,020, 109. 51 68 
Kentucky i) 3, 043, 032. 81 68 | 6, 469, 009. 81 | 144 
Louisiana-_.- | 3, , 192, 644. 24 31 | 5,666, 557. 24 149 
Maine } 2, 2, 053, 830. 37 | 99 2, 774, 330. 37 135 
Maryland | 2, 019, 468. 00 94 4, 515, 201. 54 210 
Massachusetts 3, 8, 963, 815. 80 | 128 4, 052, 025. 80 131 
l n } 7, 2, 074, 620. 24 27 9, 268, 872. 24 | 122 
Mi sota | 6, 188, 756. 63 | 3 4, 593, 797. 41 71 
Mississippi = , 101, 987. 79 | 25 5, 134, 124. 79 118 
Missouri | » 453, 807. 60 | 6 | 2, 462, 055. 60 35 
Montana | 4, ¢ , 451, 768. 48 29 8,323,371. 82 168 
Nebraska | 4, 182 | 10, 953, 648. 31 231 
Nevada | 3, 7 B 5 | 169 
New Hampshire . 4 198 
New Jersey 3, 45 | 49 
New Mexico 4 | 2 48 
New York... ll, 4 217 
North Carolina 6, | 4 ; 135 
North Dakota 3, 5 2 | 69 
Ohio : | 8, 609, 919 | 42| 6,752, 488.72 | 78 
Oklahoma | 5, 245, 994 } 108 8, 017, 223. 07 | 153 
Oregon | 4, 198, 212 | } 45 2, 471, 528.17 59 
Pennsylvania | 9, 582, 120 | 12 7, 855, 485. 87 82 
Rhode Island | 1, 200, 375 23 | 799, 240. 64 67 
South Carolina... | 3, 201. 443 | | 441 | 7,125, 483. 31 | 216 
South Dakota . 3, 827, 991 21 3, 637, 132. 85 95 
Tennessee | 5, 293, 910 2, 197, 784. 00 | 42 5, 878, 464. 00 | 111 
Texas ; : 15, 842,002 | 6,110, 080. 00 | 39 | 9, 425 | 60 
Utah 2, 824, 0904 184, 114.18 7 2 80 
Vermont ‘ i 1, 200, 375 | 298, 146. 29 | 25 2, 182 
Virginia | 4,645,445 | 1, 083, 679. 30 | 23 | 2, 903, 360. 30 | 62 
Washington 4, 064, 587 429, 870. 72 ll 4,491, 638. 72 111 
West Virginia 2, 678, 927 2, 771, 774. 11 103 | ), 008, 544. 11 187 
Wisconsin 5, 802, 073 136, 693. 42 2 3, 236, 104. 76 56 
W yoming 3, 053, 021 433, 650. 37 14 2, 039, 442. 37 67 
Hawaii 1, 200, 375 S02, 803. 00 67 1, 574, 383. 00 131 
District of Columbia 1, 200, 375 282, 150. 92 24 | 2,386,855. 92 199 
Puerto Rico . a 1, 269, 948 1, 542, 337. 67 121 3, 570, 337. 67 231 


Total ad . 240, 075, 000 | 116, 517, 513. 77 49 | 276, 124, 316. 65 115 
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Roads Status of Fede ral-aid secondar J funds As of Apr 30, 








) 
B s of apportioned funds 
| Plans pproved 
\ 

Percent Percent 

, f 1954 of 1954 

A punt ppor Amount ppor- 
$ 43, ROR $3, 28 18. 68 8 $ 12, 504. 68 136 
42 2, 546, 354. 69 10 
3, 480, 682. 4 ] O84, 886. 43 156 

R08. 764 3, 848, O50. At 390, 541. 5 12 
9 Ml { R208 676. 47 12 125 
SOK i ) 44 1,9 412. 69 244 
‘ 14,9 ) 1 1, 269, 917. 79 159 
8 257 1 } 814. 94 134 
4, 92 8, ] 10¢ 68 8.1 138 
2 539, 4 M4 ) 4, 970, 822. 94 233 
1, 59 &, 259, 396. OF ( 1, 486, 350. 00 224 
j 40 48, 278 178 1, 966, 149. 73 208 
4 g 8 ( ) 2 14 139, 902. 72 119 
12 4. ¢ 442.69 112 8, 912, 369. 69 214 
6, 08 2, 218, 941. 58 ) § 5 35 
t 29,3 2 97 
$, Ont 1, 489, O56. 9 142 
1,8 l 3 ) 2 214 
42 ) 18 i] ] 167 
4 2, 833, 92 t t 151 
{ 3 195. 302. 72 ( 154 
f ) 1,3 SZ. 31 rf 147 
1,8 8 6, 238, 93K 29 247 
4 4, Si SS. 84 14 214 
} 6,1 ( & ) 285 
12 2 4 24 164 
Q / 26. 64 ) 166 
‘ l 4, 206. 9 124 2 236 
10 45, 838 2, 4 Y¥Yy 
2 t 6, 129, 406. 62 ), 865, 285, 62 235 
REO rs { 65, 380. 50 142 
9 24 ORS ) 43¢ t 169 
6, OOF 4, 832, 49 158 
4 489 ( 42, 803. 04 142 

8 143. 0 ) { 1. 963 1.93 ( 
’ SO f 4 ( 2 632. ¢ lll 
mi ~ 09 ] 048, 09 189 
¢ w } ( is 2 820, 289. 36 103 
264, 402 s, 369, 5Y5. 8 23 
1 9 14 4 24 ST. OM 103 6, 708. 700. 00 163 
g 8 S50. Of l 221, 600. OF 12 
S68, 149 2 8. 79 i 2, 00S, O80. 79 111 
2 RD Re {8 ¥)4, O34. Rt 113 
° { si ~ 8, d2 4 4,427, 63 4 12 
4 5, 02 36. 4 112 
2, 330, 458 4, 295. 54 3, 794, 758, 54 163 
209. 64 t 53, 240. 64 166 
6H, G2 4()7. 4¢ t 2. 033 15. 46 US 
OM 2 NO } 1. Hf 89. OO 209 
800, 250 it 2 5S 1, 804, 576. 20 226 
682 4 ; 14 624 ’ 273 


0. 00 3( sR. BS 8 256, 209. 7 8 160 
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Bureau of Public Roads—Status of Federal-aid urban funds—As of Apr. 30, 1958 

















Balance f apportioned fund 
iprogra 1 t appr 1 
State . ‘s 
fiscal ye ul | t Percent 
— 154 1954 
A por- AT por- 
A lat $1, 758, 12 $3, 862 $ 220 $4, 227, 838. 4 241 
Ar a 21,9 11, ¢ ) 6 890, 859. 9 171 
rkans TOE Of l 1 1, 308 21 
California 11, 929, 002 13. 8, 362, 002. 0 7 
Colorad¢ 1, 115, 30 1, 114, 739 10 1, 161, 281. 73 04 
Co ecticut 2, 59S, OF 311. 7 2 4 ( 87. 36 218 
De are 2 &, 58 OR 178, 5S 7 5e 
Fk 2. 40 2. 6 48 04, 58 5 208 
rec 1.9 SO, 42 } 18S 
Ida 258, 2 18, 868 252 
Lili 9, 384, 9 1, 249. 4 187 
In 0, 481 8, 679, 208 2 
Iov 8. 16 S 762, OF Rf 2 
Kans 1, 261, 2 } 49, 119 
Kentuck 1, 39 } 183 4.00 2, 737 19€ 
I 4 1, 967, 149 2, 875, 427. 68 45, 878. 68 201 
Ma 60, 854 6, 329. 61 1, 122, 329. 61 200 
Ma i 2, 2 4 19 ). 7€ 2 6, 045, 9 2¢ 
M cl tt s 8 6, 489, 8 l 47¢ 8 134 
M ( } ”) 19,8 2 7, 824 5. 02 1 
Mi 2, 185, 224 2 6, 67 l 4, 126, 685. 87 189 
Mi I 742, 978 64, O11. 4¢ f 1,4 I if 19. 
M i 4 S89 13, 998. 62 8 6, 6 626. 62 i 
M ) 861, 157 972 861, 1 3 272 
Nel } 87. OF 8 R. f } 1,7 3 218 
Ne I 2 6, 878. 0 21 214 
New | 17,4 19 { 1 } 
I I 1,4 4, S28 8 S2 i 18 
N Me ) 140, 412 1 ' 24 07 
New Y 17,9 12 19, 649 ) 48, 69 16. 68 271 
N th ¢ ] 1,42 s } at 64 W) 2 
N Dak 6, 9 58 2 f 4 4 
‘ » 7 OSE ( ) & 2. 891, 606 { 
Okl { 2 81 4, 826, 652. 81 29 
Ore ] ), 204. Of ) 
I I ), 251 12, 74 1f 669 162 
I Island } l l K 1] 
Sou ( i ) 2 l 2. St ) s SO 209 
~ Dakot 60, 648 156, 18 l 196, 786. O01 2 
] t 1, 94 18 449, 589 152 1 848. 0 17% 
re 6, 428, 89 163, 634 19 1. 00 
Ut 68, 628 69 l 8 V98. OF 47 
\ 208 163, 866. 2 299 rr 2 
\ 2, 092, 64 1, 517, 200. 82 72 4,8 7. 82 234 
\ 2 1,8 S11 7.42 40 1,9 89. 42 Ai 
West V ~ ) I 6. 44 18 ) 6.4 22 
W nsil 2, 627, 837 1, 867, 935. 2 71 4, 157 158 
Wy I 45, 912 187, 411. 64 128 18 128 
Hawa 451, 2 9. OF l 4, 913. 0 I 
Dist {Co I ] ’ 4 458. 0 a 418. 00 228 
Puerto Ric 1 \ 2, 174, 048 188 2 2, 048 238 


otal 13 WO | 120, 944, 541. 28 91 | 236, 658, 909. 97 177 
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$523, 314. 00 100 | 00 
Seana i, . 00 

408, 104. 00 99 | 414, 318. 00 
. na | 979, 002. 00 
448, 362. 00 100 448, 362. 00 
161, 200. 00 100 | 161, 200. 00 
121, 250. 00 100 | 121, 250. 00 
392, 822. 00 98 | 398, 804. 00 
618, 094. 00 100 | 618, 094. 00 
308, 736. 00 100 | 308, 736. 00 
‘sate | 14, 448. 00 | 

00 98 595, 500. 00 

00 93 00 

j 00 

3.00 86 | 00 

5.00 | 2 5. 00 

. 00 100 00 

oo 00 
318, 932. 00 100 | 2.00 
206, 660. 00 27 00 
656, 907. 00 100 | 00 
444, 235. 00 100 | 5. 00 
16, 072. 00 2 3. 00 | 
504, 310. 00 100 . 00 
483, 631. 00 100 | 00 
-_ 35. 00 
119, 432. 00 98 00 
om 3. 00 
46, 998. 92 12 92 
405, 061. 00 34 | ] 00 
00 100 | 00 

00 7 5. 00 

| 00 

134, 576. 00 100 | , 576. 00 
12, 396. 00 3 | , 396. 00 
: , 724. 00 
121, 250. 00 100 | , 250. 00 
335, 960. 00 100 , 960. 00 
, 370. 00 

540, 208. 00 100 , 208. 00 
710, 815. 00 44 | , 015. 00 
1, 368. 00 l | 5, 682. 00 
66, 432. 00 55 | , 250. 00 
474, 439. 00 439. 00 
, 245. 00 

4, 105. 00 105. 00 
591, 968. 00 , 968. 00 
, 548. 00 

, 250. 00 


789. 92 











Bureau of Public Roads—Status of Federal-aid interstate funds—As of Apr. 30, 
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Bureau of Public Roads—Status of Federal-aid highway funds—Federal-aid 
primary, secondary, urban, and interstate combined—As of Apr. 30, 19538 


| Balances of apportioned funds 
Apportion- Unprogramed Plans not approved 
3 | ment for - — - NS 
State | fom went ) 
or dae Percent Percent 

_ of 1954 | of 1954 
| Amount appor- | Amount appor- 
tion- | tion- 
| ment | ment 


Alabama 






































| $11, 551,891 | $13, 014, 376. 96 113 202 
Arizona is 7, 035, 219 | 1, 100, 744 16 &3 
Arkansas 8 484, 040 7, 637, 159. 55 90 150 
California | 30, 165, 758 | 4. 162, 480. 50 14 67 
Colorado } 8, G05, 895 396, 89 44 118 
Connecticut | 5, 131, 653 148 159 
Delaware | 2, 397, 092 | 149 | 162 
Florida | 9, 259, 517 54 178 
Georgia 893 114 154 
Idaho 5, 733, 244 76 206 
[llinois | 24, 888, 578 49 146 
Indiana 13, 660, O89 103 236 
Iowa | 12, 440, 405 | 30 142 
Kansas 11, 983, 630 | 57 120 
Kentucky 10, 085, 524 } 8 145 
Louisiana | 8, § 71 4, 205, 926. 45 47 142 
Maine 4, 306, 689 4, 459, 347. 91 104 144 
Maryland | 5, 964, 303 9, 126, 370.15 153 228 
Massachusetts 10, 156, 401 11, 822, 988. 33 116 | 136 
Michigan | 19.2 R50 11, 365, 032. 31 59 129 
M esota } 13, 832, 010 6, 297, 636. 86 46 118 
Mississippi | 9,177,421 | 3,421, 217.06 37 135 
Missouri 15, 981,742 | 12, 252, 808. 79 77 136 
Montana 9, 186, 868 7, 619, 624. 65 83 185 
Nebraska 9, 391, 7¢ 16, 796, 284. 57 179 242 
Nevada 5, 720, 895 5, 266, 050. 29 92 164 
New Hampshire } 2, 519, 294 2, 826, 862. 2¢ 112 201 
New Jersey | 10, 447, 21 7, 579, 974. 72 73 106 
New Mexico | 7, 601, 130 1, 675, 183. 33 22 74 
New York 35, 269, S8e 42, 526, 630. 58 121 243 
North Carolina 13, 561, 380 6, 551, 403. 50 45 147 
North Dakota 6, 737, 058 2, 103, 516. 02 31 | 116 
Ohio 22, 497, 272 13, 534, 694. 13 60 135 
Oklahoma 11, 002, 623 13, 180, 695, 24 120 170 
Oregon &. 63. ) , S09. 14 59 
Pennsylvania 26, 422, 712 14, 712, 50 $ 6 116 
Rhode Island 3, 081, 196 1, 531, 35 50 113 
South Car na 7, 276, 7¢ 6 5 94 168 
South Dak 7, 211, 681 1, 508, 274 21 116 
Tennessee 11, 902,112 9, 933, 568 83 139 
Texas 34, 493, 576 20, 595, 379. 00 60 78 
Utah 5, 548, 478 . ' } 8 | 93 
Vermont | 2, 330, 825 A 35 52 169 
Virginia 10, 823, 604 5, ¢ 66 0) 117 
Washington 9, 219, 393 2, 215, 368. 54 24 . 235, LO 
West Virginia 6, 156, 467 6, 091, 491. 09 9 8, 998, 724. 09 146 
Wisconsin 13, 069, 301 5, 625, 866. 26 43 14, 719, 025. 60 113 
Wyoming 5, 578, 409 768, 359. 47 14 4, 296, 917. 47 77 
Hawaii 2, 451, 83 2, OY 11, Of 85 7, 285. 00 156 
District of Columbia 3, 281, 209 1, 096, 432. 12 33 6, 950, 530. 12 
Puerto Rico 3, 751, 138 664, 065. 67 151 9, 946, 565. 67 





cicadas : 557, 750, 000 | 380, 333, 199. 85 68 | 787, 154, 734. 32 | 141 
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Mr. McGrecor. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Upham. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. UPHAM, CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
REPRESENTING THE MOTOR TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 


Mr. Urpnam. My name is Charles M. Upham, consulting engineer, 
representing the Motor Transport Committee. 

At the outset of this testimony we wish to congratulate the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads for its new approach to highway legislation. You 
have proposed a schedule of topics, the discussions of which should 
reveal a wealth of factual data and information. When this material 
is coordinated and analyzed the committee will have ample material 
for a basis of legislation that will provide the solution to our very 
critical highway problem. 

Current highway traffic, and the established trend of highway 
traflic, demands not only this new approach to highway legislation, 
but it demands bold leadership in the solution of the problem. 

The evidence of the need of prompt and comprehensive action is as 
clear as the handwriting on the wall. It is evident from every seg- 
ment—from the mere desire of riding over a safer and more com- 
fortable highway to providing a facility for our national defense and 
national economy; and this need may be set forth in true facts and 
figures and it is further supported by public opinion. 

It is not the proof of the justification that is so urgently required. 
That is evident. It is the pattern that should be followed to show 
how it should be done. 

Every part of the highway system of the Nation is of vital con- 
cern—from the farm-to-market roads to city streets and erpressways— 
but the Motor Transport Committee feels that it can make a greater 
contribution by confining its testimony principally to two points: 

Me Proposal to increase funds for interstate system of highways; 
and 

2. The effect of heavy vehicle traffic on the highway specifications 
and construction costs. 


PROPOSAL TO INCREASE FUNDS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS 


The interstate system carries the brunt of traffic. It connects the 
centers of population. It serves important defense units both military 
and industrial. It is the vital artery of our national economy in war 
and peace. 

The question of increasing funds for the interstate system is affirma- 
tively answered from every point of view—that is, by traffic volume, 
the trend of the rapidly increasing vehicle registration, the increased 
mileage traveled per car per year, the increased average speed per 
car—to say nothing of the necessity of adequate highways for defense 
and our national economy. 

Undoubtedly the facts and figures substantiating this statement 
have been amply presented to this committee by others who have 
appeared before you. We donot wish to duplicate this data but rather 
to devote our time to showing that the motorist is willing to pay for 
highways, and pointing out that the most urgent question regarding 
the interstate system is “How can the interstate system be efficiently 
constructed in the shortest possible time ?” , 
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The fact that our annual maintenance cost has risen to more than 
half the total construction cost is stark evidence that because of the 
inadequacy of our highways an unreasonable and uneconomical 
amount is being spent merely to keep the highways in serviceable con- 
dition. 

For over 30 years the State highway departments have been spend- 
ing on construction the total amount available to them from the 
established sources of highway revenue—they have built a wonder- 
ful network of highways. But the fact that according to the Bureau 
of Public Roads estimates more than $44 billion would be required 
to bring our highways to a condition to meet current traffic demands 
is clear evidence that some additional means of revenue must be made 
available to cope with the situation. 

Let’s look at a few instances of how the motorist feels about paying 
for the highways he uses. In the 10-year period 1941-51 there was 
an increase in the annual consumption of gasoline by motor vehicles 
of 14,057,603,000 gallons. In Louisiana, for instance, where the 
gasoline tax was 7 cents per gallon in 1943, 214,632,000 gallons were 
consumed. On August 1, 1948, the gasoline State tax was increased 
to 9 cents per gallon, and the number of gallons consumed increased 
to 401,466,000. The following year, 1949, the consumption was 
142,794,000 gallons, showing an increase in consumption of 53,906,000 
gallons. In 1950 the amount of gasoline consumed was 488,888,000 
gallons—an increase of 53,906,000 gallons; and in 1951 the amount 
consumed was 525,840,000 gallons, an increase of 36,952,000 gallons, and 
in that year, 1951, the State tax reverted to 7 cents. 

Here was a State where the highway users were paying a 1014-cent 
State and Federal gasoline tax, yet there was an increase in the 
amount used each year, showing the point of diminishing return in 
gasoline taxation had not been reached. 

The popularity of the toll roads now in operation is another clear 
indication of how the motorist feels about paying for the use of 
good highways. If the tolls on the several turnpikes were con 
verted to gasoline tax it would be found that the motorists are pay 
ing an extra gasoline tax of from 1514 cents to 26.4 cents per gallon 
for the privilege of traveling over these modern highways. This 
special toll, in addition to the regular State gasoline tax, which 
averages 5 cents per gallon, and the Federal tax of 2 cents per gallon, 
makes the motorist pay the equivalent of 22.5 cents to 33.4 cents 
tax per gallon of gasoline to ride over the turnpike. 

The increasing use of the turnpikes is evidence that the motorist 
is glad to pay for the service—for inadequate but alternate high- 
way routes are available and the use of the turnpike is completely 
voluntary. 

Those figures come from changing the cost of toll to the equivalent 
of a gasoline tax, and the highest is from 2214 to 33 tax equivalent 
per gallon of gasoline. 

Reference to toll road revenues is not intended to imply a recom- 
mendation for an interstate system of toll roads, nor is it intended to 
imply anything derogatory about them, but rather to show the plain 
fact that the motorist is willing to pay for better highways. 

Out of the crescendo of demand for modern highways has grown 
the consideration of toll roads. This subject was considered by legis- 
latures in 30 States. In addition to the toll roads already operating 
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in 7 States and which were used by approximately 68 million vehicles 
last year, toll roads have been authorized in 6 States, with a mileage 
of 1,050, and toll roads in 13 States totaling 3,170 miles have been 
proposed. . 

Probably the best known toll road, at least in this section of the 
country, is the Pennsylvania Turnpike. Although there was great 
skepticism before it was built as to its financial feasibility, it has 
shown a net operating profit from the beginning. Additions have 
been made to the original section until today this turnpike runs from 
Philadelphia through the State to the Ohio State line—a distance 
of 327 miles. In the fiscal year 1952-53 the income from this turnpike 
grossed $21,600,000, and it is 13 to 14 years ahead in meeting its bond 
obligations. 

The New Jersey Turnpike had operated 1 full year on December 
31,1952. In that year it grossed $17,693,714 and netted $15,356,035— 
an amount 21% times greater than the estimate used as a basis for 
bonding. Eighteen million vehicles used this turnpike the first year. 

In every instance where the toll road is in operation it is more than 
paying its operating costs and bond obligations. 

These references to toll-road operations support the statement that 
if given the opportunity the motorist will pay for the use of a modern 
highway. 

Since highway transportation is such an important base of our 
economy and our commerce, industry and defense depend so much on 
them it seems there is ample justification for completing at least our 
most important highways, the interstate system, right away and before 
we have more economic losses. 

The toll roads in operation, under construction and authorized, 
consisting of 5,949 miles of highways, are and will serve the most 
critical needs. But, what about the other 34,000 miles on the inter- 
state system? It would be not only fantastic, but folly, to assume 
that the motorists would have to pay the necessary toll rates to travel 
over this lifeline of our highway system. However, unless some radi- 
cally different procedure for financing the construction of the inter- 
state system is adopted, part of the system will be obsolete before the 
entire program is completed. 

This committee has before it several bills that would increase the 
Federal aid for the interstate system to $275 million per year. If 
this is matched by the States on a 50-50 basis it would take more 
than 20 years to complete the program. If, on the other hand, this 
sum should be matched on a 75-25 basis, more than 30 years would 
be required. : 

Another complication is the provision of matching funds by the 
States. In the first place, provision for the matching funds must 
be made by the legislatures of the 48 States—and legislative processes 
are of necessity slow. 

In the second place, if the States are authorized to do so and can 
match these funds out of current revenues, then other highways on the 
State system will suffer. : 

The interstate system has a direct and important bearing on the 
welfare of the Nation, as well as to the individual States in which 
it hes; therefore, the best interests of all our citizens can best be 
served if the system is modernized at the earliest possible moment. 
In order to accomplish this provision of the funds and authorization 
should be made through one agency. The program could be financed 
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through any one of several methods. Whichever method is chosen, 
the financing will be paid for by the motorists—the highway users. 

An agency could be established for the sole purpose of financing 
the construction of the interstate system—the life of such agency to 
expire with the completion of the program. 

Whatever method is used as a source of revenue the interstate system 
should be completed in 6 years. 

In the interest of the national economy and defense it is recom- 
mended that the Federal Government provide the entire funds for 
the construction of the interstate highway system; that the stand- 
ards and design be established by the Bureau of Public Roads in co- 
operation with the State highway departments; that the respective 
State highway departments carry out the construction; and, further, 
that the State highway departments maintain full responsibility for 
the system after it is constructed, that is, the maintenance and polic- 
ing. If this procedure is followed, the interstate system could be con- 
structed in a relatively short time. 


THE EFFECT OF HEAVY VEHICLE TRAFFIC ON THE HIGHWAY SPECIFICATIONS 
AND CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


This subject may be interpreted in two ways: 

1. The effect of heavy vehicle traffic by numerical count; 

2. The effect of heavy vehicle traffic by load. 

Actually, if we provide for the numerical count, which is a tangi- 
ble factor, we will at the same time provide for the loads that would 
be carried over the roads. 

On any prime road that is expected to develop into a high-count 
road the best engineering standards possible should be provided, in- 
cluding proper design, drainage, construction of good subgrade, and 
standard surface. If this is done in a way to serve a high numerical 
count of traffic it has already been demonstrated that this same con- 
struction will carry the percentage of heavy trucks that would use 
such roads, without excessive highway maintenance. Until recently not 
enough attention has been given to the subgrade, but experience and 
tests have shown the importance of the subgrade in carrying heavy 
axle loads. 

On the Maryland test road, which was devoted exclusively to loads 
from 18,000 pounds single-axle to 44,000 pounds tandem, the real dam- 
age to the highway occurred on those sections where the subgrade was 
found to be inferior and a much lower type than that required for 
primary road construction standards of today. | 

On the other hand, the first section of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, 
from near Harrisburg to near Pittsburgh the construction specifica- 
tions were those used by the State highway departments as standards 
for primary road construction. A 9-inch concrete surface was laid 
on the natural subgrade. This turnpike has carried a tremendous 
amount of traffic without excessive maintenance—in fact, much less 
than the normal average maintenance cost for all highways in the 
country. At the same time the allowable axle load is 20,000 pounds 
single-axle load, with a gross of 72,000 pounds, which is in excess of 
the American Association of State Highway Officials standard. 

From the beginning of the Federal-aid highway program—the 
specifications and standards of highways have been changed from 
time to time to meet the changing traffic pattern. The present-day 
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trend in specifications and construction costs is entirely within the 
pattern of traffic demands, although it may seem to be epepoents be- 
cause over a period of years the rate of construction has failed to meet 
the traffic demands as they occurred. 

The increase in vehicle registrations has increased at a staggering 
rate. Since the end of the war these registrations have increased at 
a rate of between 2 million and 3 million per year and the total has 
already exceeded the former estimates for t Coe sar 1960. The average 
vehicle travels more than 42 percent more mallee per year than it did in 
the early years of the Federal aid in the 1921-30 period. 

Another important factor is the speed at which vehicles travel 
today. During the 1921-30 period, the average speed on main rural 
highways was 26 miles per hour, while at the present time the average 
speed is 50 miles per hour. According to the Bureau of Public Roads, 
* * * these increases in the speeds at which vehicles are driven have made 
necessary much higher standards of highway design to meet the accepted safe 
use requirements 

The Bureau of Public Roads also says: 

To amplify further the changes in the type of highway and geometric require- 
ments occasioned by traffic-volume increases which have taken place, the changes 
of requirements for a highway which accommodated an average of 800 vehicles 
during the peak hours for the period of 1921-30 are as follows: 

1921-30 average: 60 percent of the highway distance must have a 750-foot 
sight distance. 
1930: Two-lane highway no longer adequate. 
These are all for a road that in 1930 carried 800 vehicles per hour. 
1940: Four-lane highway desirable 
1950: Four lanes required 
1952: Six lanes required. 

That shows the increased demands in our traffic pattern. 

Any highway requiring six lanes to carry the volume of traffic will 
most certainly be constructed by primary standards and specifications, 
and such highway will automatically carry the load, by weight, that 
would travel over it without causing extra maintenance costs. 

We refer again to the Pennsylvania Turnpike because this highway 
parallels the construction standards of those required for primary 
roads, particular ly those designated as the interstate system, When 
the additional sections of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, reaching to the 
Ohio State line on the west and to Philade -Iphia on the east, were con- 
structed, the principal change in the specifications from those of the 
original section was a 6-inch layer of granular material on the sub- 
base. This change in the specifications has reduced the cost of main- 
tenance, according to the Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission. And, 
again, this is an example which plainly shows that an adequate sub- 
grade is the all-important factor in constructing highways to meet 
the traffic demand. 

In the last fiscal year of operation, the Pennsylvania Turnpike car- 
ried more than 11 million vehicles, or approximately 33,000 vehicles 
per day, of which 20 percent were trucks. The maintenance costs for 
the same period was 1%» percent of the capital investment, or % 9 
of 1 percent less than the average maintenance costs for all highways 
of the Nation. 

There is a general and persistent impression that heavy traffic by 
weight is destroying our highways and that this type of traffic is not 
paying its proportionate share of highway costs. If such an im- 
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. 
pression were based on facts it could be substantiated through mainte- 


nance costs and revenues, 
The following will show how erroneous this impression is: 


Estimate of maximum dollar value within which truck damage to highways could 
occur and direct State highway-user taxes paid by truckowners 


Total maintenance expenditures 1951: 
All roads and streets of the Nation _____. * $1, 530, 000, 000 
Large over-the-road carriers seldom use the county and 
local rural roads. Local rural road maintenance expendi- 
ture. 


*__ 590, 000, 000 


p ERIE ESTEE ee ee ee Fe ee Pee ey Ae ee SED Lee ee. 940, 000, 000 

Large over-the-road carriers seldom use local 
city streets. They use designated city truck 
routes. Total urban maintenance expenditure 
SEE > AUN Oia occ eet Seles i tbndeetanilicnah 
Estimated maintenance “expenditure on main 
urban streets not already included in State 
highway expenditures (trucks ordinarily use 
only the main urban streets) — 





* $370, 000,000 


ENS 2k 2 = casemate Aladdin ded teiracenc aa adem 270, 000, 000 





Total 670, 000, 000 


Large over-the-road carriers seldom use the secondary State 
highways. Maintenance expenditure on secondary State 
highways_- ?__ 80, 000, 000 


Total at ea eee 2 ooo 590, 000, 000 


Trucks pay for the repair of any damage they may inflict on 
toll facilities through toll payments. Maintenance of toll 
facilities cannot, therefore, be charged against user tax pay- 
ments. HExpenditure for maintenance of toll facilities on pri- 
mary State highways_-_-- a _-.-----.--. *—110, 000, 000 


Total maintenance expenditure for free roads on which 
over-the-road carriers generally travel__ ing a cal 480, 000, 000 


Surfaces, shoulders, and bridges are the only items that trucks 

ordinarily damage. These items make up 65.7 percent of the 

State maintenance expenditures. 65.7 percent of $480,000,000 320, 000, 000 
Over-the-road carriers generally operate on primary rural high- 

ways and extensions of these highways through cities. (Total 

mileage, 1951, 401,000.) Maintenance of surfaces, shoulders, 

and bridges on this mileage of high traffis roads would 

require an expenditure of at least $500 per mile even if all 

trucks were barred from using it. $500*401,000 " — 200, 000, 000 
Estimated maximum dollar value within which truck dams nage 

to highways could occur (all classes of trucks, normally 

loaded and overloaded )-—__---~-~~ 
State gasoline tax payments on— 


120, 000, 000 


Gasoline consumed by trucks____.--_---.-_ * $490, 000, 000 
State truck registration fees__._.__--- * 310, 000, 000 
State motor carrier fees_..___--- ahd * 80, 000, 000 


Direct State highway-user taxes paid by truckowners_---_-- —880, 000, 000 





Excess of payments to State for gasoline tax, registration 
fees, and motor-carrier fees over the total possible cost 
or teuex Gamage....-..<...........«. a hs hag tet RE a 760, 000, 000 
1 Highway finance, 1951, Bureau of Public Roads 


2 Tabes SF-—4 and SF-4A, 1951, Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Automobile Facts and Figures, 1952 
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Conclusion: Even if trucks were to cause the maximum possible damage and 
the dollar value of that damage were deducted from the State user taxes paid by 
trucks, $760,000,000 of State revenue would remain. Trucks, which amount to 
less than one-fifth of the total vehicle registration and normally travel over less 
than one-eighth * * * of the roads of the Nation, pay almost one-third of the 
State highway motor vehicles user taxes. 

* * * Primary system of State highways plus urban extensions of highway are 
approximately one-eighth the total highways.—Bureau of Public Roads. 

-To summarize: The design and construction standards for build- 
ing our future highways must include all the known factors of the 
traffic pattern. Each of the factors should be considered in their 
relationship to the whole pattern and no single factor will demand 
any higher percentage of change in design, specifications, and con- 
struction costs than its relative factor in the traffic pattern. In other 
words, the design and construction standards of a highway cannot 
be predicated on one factor alone—such as volume of traffic. They 
must include in addition to volume the normal speed of the traffic, the 
type of traffic, frequency and amount of loads, peak periods, and other 
segments of the traffic pattern. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGreoor. We appreciate very much having your statement, 
Mr. Upham. 

Are there any questions? Congressman Angell? 

Mr. ANGELL. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Small ? 

Mr. Smatx. No questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Our chairman, Congressman Dondero, of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Donnero. Mr. Upham, did I understand you to say you thought 
some new Federal agency should be set up to construct or spend the 
money of the Federal Government on the interstate highway system ? 
Is that what you are advocating ? 

Mr. Urnam. No, sir. Not as a separate agency. It may have 
sounded like that and I may have said that, but I do not mean for any 
new agency to be established, but merely a new method or new device, 
rather than a new agency. 

Mr. Donprro. You have no quarrel with the present system ? 

Mr. Urnam. None whatever. I think they have done a wonderful 
Sally 

Mr. Donpero. That is the impression most of us have also. 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ance.u. I might ask one question. In view of the fact that 
our roads are wearing out faster than we are replacing them, do you 
think it would be a wise policy to require that all funds paid by the 
motorist for gasoline tax should be returned to the construction and 
maintenance of roads? 

Mr. Upnam. Yes, sir. If I understand that, that means all funds 
paid in by the highway user should be spent for highway purposes ? 

Mr. AnGetu. That’s right. 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. I always advocated that. 

Mr. ANGELL. It is true, it not, that the roads are being worn out 
much faster than we are replacing them and rehabilitating them? 

Mr. Upnam. Yes, sir. I think you have had evidence up here for 
several years that our roads—and I do not recall the exact details now, 
although I knew it at one time—but the roads up to last year anyhow 
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were wearing out about twice as fast as we were replacing them. That 
is why we are going to find ourselves in terrible shape in a few years 
if we do not do something radical about getting a larger mileage of 
roads. That is why we say if you could conce ntrate on the interstate 
system and get that over, it only represents about 1 percent of the 
entire system, but it carries at least 20 and maybe more than 20 per- 
cent of the traflic. If we could get that system constructed we would 
find many of our other prob lems would be greatly reduced, and we 
could have more time to construct the primary and secondary roads 
of the States. 

Mr. Ancewu. As I recall it, we are now paying $550,000,000 for 
roads and we are taking in aa gasoline tax alone over $800,000,000. 

Mr. Uprnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ancor. I know in our own State of Oregon we have recently 
issued bonds for road construction and we have started on a road 
program in the State. I think if all States would do that and if the 
Federal Government would come through with a larger contribution, 
particularly of the funds actually contributed by the highway users, 
we would be able to bring about a much safer condition of the high- 
ways and save many lives and increase substantially our general 
econmoy. 

Mr. Urnam. I have always felt that all States should use thier 
entire highway revenues for the highway purposes. I have also felt 
that the Federal Government should use its entire income from the 
highway users for highway purposes. I think we could even go 
beyond that. 

Our interstate system will cost from $11 billion to $14 billion. I 
think in order to put us up in a position where we will have all of the 
facilities to decrease our cost of production, we should build that 
system in not over 6 or 7 years. If we did that we would find we have 
a facility here that would create great prosperity, not only in the con- 
struction of the facility, but which would give us a facility that would 
help industry and reduce our cost of production and increase our 
standard of living. Last, but not least, it would give us a defense 
system that we all talk about and hope that some day we will get. 

Mr. Ancev.. I am very proud of the fact that our State of Oregon 
was the first State of the Union to enact a gasoline tax. Of course, 
that was bitterly fought as being unconstitutional, but it was upheld. 
We have maintained down through the years that the funds received 
from the gasoline tax should go back into roads and not be allowed 
to be dissipated and be put to any other use. 

Mr. UrHam. I remember it very well. It was in 1919 you had your 
first gasoline tax and that was a good example, and it has been used 
and referred to thousands of times since in other States when the »y tried 
to get a constitutional amendment to devote their entire highway 
revenues to highway purposes. It was a very good example—wonder- 
ful. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Upham, I took it from your testimony you repre- 
sent the motortrucking industry of the country? 

Mr. Urnam. It is the Motor Trans sport Committee, which is made 
up of 9 motor carriers and 2 motor-carrier associations. On that par- 
ticular subject you might say I was representing the trucker interests. 


Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Donpero. I think I got it correctly that even if we deducted all 
of the damage that trucks do to the highways, if we take that into 
consideration, with the amount of fees you pay to the 48 States there 
would still be left $700 million to the good for building highways. 
Is that about the figure ? 

Mr. UpHam. Yes,sir. It is about right. As I said before I started, 
you can take some issue with those figures because they are overall 
figures, but the issue you would take would be such a small percentage 
of it. You will find that it will work out very closely and you will 
have about $700 million that the motor vehicles pay, after all of the 
possible maintenance and damage is accounted for, if you give credit 
for the ordinary maintenance that would be brought about by the 
traffic without the trucks. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Fallon, the former chairman of the 
Committee on Roads. Have you any questions ? 

Mr. Farion. You are not trying to make us believe we are making 
a profit on our roads from the trucking industry ; are you? 

Mr. Upnam. I would say it would amount to that. 

Mr. Fation. You have got to remember that without roads there 
would not be any trucking industry. Of course, each industry can 
minimize the damage that they might do tothe roads. It has been my 
experience that the trucks do a fair share of their damage to the roads 
and should put more money back than the average pleasure car by 
many times. One reason is because of their use and the second is 
because they do most of the damage. 

[ do not feel that the trucking industry or any trucker should come 
in here and advocate anything other than to pay their fair share of a 
contribution to build a bigger and better road system. 

Mr. Upnam. I think that is what they would all recommend; that 
they pay a fair share of the system. This is based on the maintenance. 
This does not take into consideration a portion of the construction. 
It is based on the maintenance figures and shows that after the cost 
of maintenance has been carried out in such places that the trucker 
can possibly do damage, that there is at least $760 million left. 

As I said before, it is based on the maintenance. It can be subject 
on some criticism and issue, but that is a relatively small part of the 
entire subject. 

Mr, Fatxon. I do not think it is quite fair just to base it on mainte- 
nance. After all, we have a large investment to begin with. 

Mr. Urnam. That is true, but this is on a study and analysis of 
keeping the roads in shape after they are constructed. 

Mr. Grorce. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Fauion. Yes. 

Mr. Georcr. You have not considered replacement costs either ; have 
you? 

Mr. Urnam. No, sir. This is simply on the maintenance because 
there has been credited to this study a normal maintenance of $500 per 
year. Should there not be any trucks you would still have a mainte- 
nance cost of $500 per year. 

Mr. Donpero. Per mile? 

Mr. Urnam. Per mile. 

Mr. Scupper. I have a situation in California where the interstate 
highway parallels, at a distance of maybe 80 to 90 miles apart, Route 
101, which is not a part of the Federal system. Now I would imagine 
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that the trucking interests would be in favor of putting a larger 
amount into the Federal system in order to improve the shortest 
route. Highway 99 extends from San Francisco to Grants Pass, 
Oreg., and 101 extends from San Francisco to Grants Pass. 

If money were authorized to be a on interstate highways, 
then 101, which carries twice as much traflic as 99, would be precluded 
from participating in money so designated. 

I feel if a bill is passed that there should be some alternate proposal 
to take care of a situation such as that. Now I realize Highway 99 is 
a direct highway with a shorter mileage between points, but the peo- 
ple who are traveling for pleasure and recreation usually desire the 
more scenic highway, which is badly in need of better treatment. 

Mr. Upnam. Yes, sir. I quite agree with you on that. You will 
have several States where you will have problems of that nature. 
Perhaps New Jersey, which just completed their New Jersey Turn 
pike. You may have similar conditions in Pennsylvania, and prob- 
ably every State has something somewhat similar to that that should 
be worked out in detail if any bill is passed in reference to this inter- 
state system. 

Mr. Scupper. I believe the interstate system should be developed, 
but I also believe that there should be reserved to the highway com- 
missions of the various States enough latitude to take care of extraor- 
dinary conditions. 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. I agree with you. We have such a compli- 
cated and complex situation at the present time that I don’t think an 
overall bill could take care of that without giving some latitude to 
your highway commissions. 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. George. 

Mr. Groree. We have established that you work for approximately 
nine trucking companies. Is that right? 

Mr. Urnam. I am retained as a consulting engineer. 

Mr. Grorer. For nine trucking companies ¢ 

Mr. Urnam. For the Associated Transport. We have a committee 
made up of a representative of the Associated Transport and eight 
other motortruck operators 

Mr. Grorcr. Their headquarters are where? 

Mr. Urnam. And two associations made up of motor transport. 
The purpose of this committee is to gather and disseminate factual 
information on motortruck transportation and its relation to our 
highway system and the national economy. It more or less consists 
of represent: atives and officials of 9 large trucking companies and 2 
transportation associations. 

I might say I have been with the Associated Transport for some 
2 or 3 years and have had several ore rrences with their president 


and other offic se! They are definitely in favor of paying their pro- 
portionate share, or their fair share of any highway costs. 


They have as made the statement many, many times, in confer- 
ences and policy meetings, that they do not want to infringe on the 
rules and reguls itions of the road, and they do not want to do anything 
that would destroy our roads because that is probably one of their 
greatest assets. They are perfectly willing to go along and do their 
fair sh: = of getting roads for this Nation. 

Mr. Grorce. In your opinion and the opinion of your group is it 
desirable that we conduct additional research on the subject of size 
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and weights of motor vehicles and actual loads to enable our public 
officials better to under ‘stand how they should construct the roads? 

Mr. Uruam. I think it is very desirable that they should continue 
to go ahead and find the cause and effect of various loads on highways 
and different surfaces and different subgrades. I think the Maryland 
test, while it was defamed in many places, gave us a lot of very 
wonderful and excellent information. 

I think the State highway officials’ test in Idaho and other tests 
being carried on, all will contrbute to the fact that we will know more 
of what destructive damage is done by loads on our highways. 

Mr. Grorer. Your group did participate in the Maryland tests and 
also the Idaho tests? 

Mr. Uruam. No, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. The trucking industry is not participating in it? 

Mr. Urnam. The Maryland test was carried on by the Highway 
Research Board and they reported all of the facts, and I think the 
Highway Research Board is doing the Idaho test, and there is going 
to be an Illinois test later on. 

Mr. Georce. Do you think those tests were fairly conducted ? 

Mr. Uruam. The Maryland test? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. Uruam. Yes,sir. And I think the results were most excellent. 

Mr. Ancett. What was the criticism of the Maryland tests? 

Mr. Urnam. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Anceiit. What was the criticism of the Maryland test? 

Mr. Urnam. The criticism was of course the results were known, 
but an interpretation was not made of those facts by the Research 
Board or any other technical people. Many times the criticism 
came from re presentatives of ae or magazines who went to 
the road and saw that on section 4, where they had the heavy loads 
and poor subgrade, that the road was beginning to crack up. They 
didn’t look at the other sections that were all right, or in proportion 
to what you would expect from the vehicles on “the highway. They 
would look at that one section and then draw a conclusion that the 
trucks are breaking up our roads. 

Those tests were very carefully conducted. The stresses were meas- 
ured by the influence and result of different loads and there is a lot 
of information down there. They found out the importance of the 
quality of the subgrade, and they almost know now that if you do not 
have the subgr ade, even though you have a good surface, that with 
certain loads it is going to break up. On the other hand, with a good 
subgrade and with a much lighter surface it is going to break up. It 
is very similar to that. 

If that is the surface of your road and you do not have anything to 
hold it, you can break it up; and if you have it on a good subgrade 
you can jump on it and dance on it and it will hold. 

Mr. George. It is my understanding that a complete documentary 
picture has been taken of the Mary}: ind road test. Do you know any 
reason why this full committee should not see that picture in executive 
session ? 

Mr. Urnam. No, sir. 

Mr. Groree. If a person would take the figures you produced re- 
garding your truck tax revenue, we would arrive at the same cor 
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clusion that we do not have any road problem in the United States 
today. 

Mr. Uruam. Is that in regard to revenues or damage? 

Mr. Gerorce. That is in regard to revenues. And where you are 
showing, or apparently showing that you are providing revenues, that 
is, much more revenues, to build highways, than the amount that we 
are destroying. We know that is not taking place in the country 
today. 

Mr. Uprnam. I think a very complete and intensive study could be 
made of that very thing you are talking about. As I said here, we are 
using overall figures, but I think it would be very important if some- 
body would come along and make a careful and intensive study of the 
truck revenues and the actual damage done by trucks. 

Mr. Grorcr. You have used overall figures only on maintenance 
costs. 

Mr. Upnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Georee. I will agree with your $500-per-mile figure on main- 
tenance costs, because 1 know from my own experience that that is 
about the least you can have for maintenance cost on any highway in 
the United States. But I cannot possibly arrive at the same con- 
clusion that you did in your figures. If we admit that is so then we 
should not have any road problem in the United States today, and I 
know that we do have a tremendous road problem, and everybody 
else knows it. 

Mr. Urnam. I think you have a road problem primarily because we 
are not investing sufficient funds. These figures I have used, while 
they are overall and just deal with the maintenance end of it, are all 
documented. Most of them are from facts and figures of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Mr. Grorce. The maintenance cost does not take into consideration 
first cost or replacement cost. Of course, both those costs are the pri- 
mary costs of our road system. 

Mr. Urnam. That is right. That should be considered—the re- 
placement cost. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, I would like for this committee to see 
that picture. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think we have made arrangements for the pic- 
ture to be shown, and if it is satisfactory to the committee it will be 
at 4 o’clock tomorrow, Thursday. 

Mr. Georce. May I take up just a little more time, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, sir. Go ahead. 

Mr. Georce. Do you think the National Congress is going to have to 
pass an overall weight limit on trucks in order to control them ? 

Mr. Urnam. I think we have one now. 

Mr. Grorce. Not on the national level. We have it State by State. 

Mr. Uruam. I think it is probably better State by State for this rea- 
son: That certain States have constructed their roads according to one 
standard, and different locations of the country have different soils. 
You take the simple single-axle weight limit is 18,000 pounds in most 
of the country, but in the Northeast it is 22,400. In the Northeast you 
have a different condition of soil there and a moraine deposit, with a 
glacial drift, which is a better subgrade than you have down around 
Louisiana and in that silty country. 
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Also, you té tale most of the northern country, where they have had 
frost, and they have been constructing better subgrades for many years 
than we have in the other parts of the country. 

Mr. Grorcr. They have better material, too, to construct it with. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman from Kansas yield for one ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you suggest, or would your organization sug- 
gest, that we have standard specifications for the entire interstate 
system regardless of States? 

Mr. Urnam. I would say in general, yes. That might be varied 
somewhat according to the ‘on ations and perhaps according to local 
materials, but I see no reason why it should not be done. In fact, you 
have almost got that out in the States. Most States are standard. 

Mr. McGregor. I noticed you referred several times to the sub- 
grade and drainage, and I wonder if you would recommend that we 
have standard specifications for drainage and subgrade applicable to 
every State where we appropriate money for the interstate system ¢ 

Mr. Urnam. I would say that all of the tests for subgrade should 
pass certain minimum requirements in every State. Yes. I would 
say that. 

Mr. McGrecor. And they should be uniform ? 

Mr. Urnam. Yes. 

Mr. Greorce. Of course,some States are a whole lot more fortunate in 
the type of soil and material they have with which to construct sub- 
grades. It would be harder to fix. 

Mr. Urnam. It would be harder for some States, but your tests 
would be the same. You would have to do more to bring about one 
result in one State than in another. 

Mr. Grorcr. If we were to meet those standard requirements the 
cost of subgrade alone might be at least equal to the surface you put on. 

Mr. Upnam. That could possibly be so, but I think with the wonder- 
ful development in soil mechanics and soil stabilization in the last few 
years that there is a great Sconces saving in spending money on your 
subgrade, even though you have to cut down on the surface to a cer- 
tain extent. 

Mr. Grorce. You think the Bureau of Public Roads and the State 
highway officials should continue to conduct these tests with the idea 
of arriving at the proper conclusion as to how we should construct 
these roads and how much weight we can legitimately expect to carry 
over our highways? 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. I would say the State highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads would outline the whole plan with its 
rules and regulations and specifications and do an excellent job. 

Mr. Grorce. And you think they are making a fair and adequate 
examination of what they have done so far? 

Mr. Urnam. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Grorce. Do you think they have conducted a fair and adequate 
examination as far as they have gone on this problem? 

Hr. Urnam. On the problem of roads? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes. On highway construction. 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. I don’t see anything unfair about it. I have 
never seen anything unfair about it. I followed the Maryland test 
very minutely and in detail, and spent days down there, and followed 
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it in meetings, and so forth, and I do not see anything unfair about 
the test. 

Mr. Grorer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Urnam. The great trouble is in the interpretation of the test. 
The technicians sometimes interpret them one way and it is not 
unde — that way by other people. 

Mr. Grorce. Of course, I completely differ with you on your figures 
and conclusions that you arrived at when you say what has happened 
as far as the trucks are concerned and when you just figure the main- 
tenance cost and not the first cost or the rep ylacement cost. However, 
it may be that is a technical question. 

Mr. Uruam. This is a first approach in taking into consideration 
the maintenance. It can be carried on with replacement and other 
things, but as I say, it is still so far on one side that I think you can 
add up all of those things and you would still have the fact that the 
trucks are paying their share on those particular roads they use. 

Mr. Anceti. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Greorer. I am through. 

Mr. Ancett. Mr. Upham, in view of the fact that the trucks are 
more and more taking over the heavy hauling, what would you say 
with reference to trucking interests building their own roads? That 
is, like the railroads built theirs? 'T hey are in direct competition with 
the railroads. The railroads must not only maintain the roadbeds, 
as the truckers help to do now, but they must rebuild them and 
replace them. 

Mr. Urnam. That would be all right. I do not think they could 
economically do it to begin with. I think it would be a fine thing if 
they would do it. Of course, in that case we would lose a big revenue. 
I think a harmonious relation can be brought about between all forms 
of transportation—the railways and highways. I think it can be 
worked out so that this great fight that we have had for many years 
can be reduced to a minimum. 

Mr. Ancett. Do you not think with the increase in truck traffic 
and the necessity for truck traflic under modern conditions to main- 
tain our economy that eventually we will have to build roads for 
trucks alone separate and distinct from passenger cars and other 
lighter forms of traffic ? 

Mr. Urnam. That could be possible. That is what has happened 
in New Jersey. When they built the New Jersey Turnpike there was 
such a great amount of traflic that left the parallel roads of the New 
Jersey Turnpike that now the truckers say they would rather travel 
the old road because it quite free of traffic. So you probably have 
to add more facilities one way or another to take care of this heavy 
traflic that is coming. It think that is the most outstanding case. 

In Connecticut they have the Merritt Turnpike, where they do not 
allow trucks. The trucks are on the parallel route and you get differ- 
ent reports from there, but many of them say it is perfectly satisfactory 
— re. 

» I think the time will come when just what you have in mind 
will occur, that is, there will be parallel routes either by one person 
paying or the other. 

Mr. ANcett. Our great difficulty in the West is that there is so 
much traffic hauling logs over the roads in certain places that it is 
almost impossible for other traffic to use the roads. 
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Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir; and those are very heavy loads. 

Mr. Anoexi. Yes, sir; and there have been a number of very severe 
accidents because the trucks and trailers are long, with heavy loads; 
are so slow on upgrades on two-lane highways ‘and the other traffic 
has difficulty in passing them. Also they are wearing out the roads 
rapidly. The trucks carry such heavy loads that they are wearing 
down the roads much more rapidly than lighter traffic. 

Mr. Urnam. I think you have much heavier loads in the West than 
we do have in the East. 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Upham, a while back in your testimony when you 
were talking about the highway taxes, and so forth, you said you 
thought all of the Federal revenues should be applied to the Federal 
road program. Do you think if you tie your Federal assistance to 
the revenue, that you are going to solve your problem? First of all, 
right now you would not get enough adequately to meet the problem. 

Mr. Urnam. Of course, there has been a lot of talk about that link- 
age which I never exactly understand why. I think all of that money 
ought to be devoted to highway purposes, but even that. would not be 
sufficient to go ahead and do what this country should do in regard 
to at least building its interstate system. We ought to spend con- 
siderably more money than that each year. 

With the speed of construc ‘tion that has been demonstrated on the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike and the New Jersey Turnpike we ought to 
have a facility that will fit in with our national defense and economy. 
I do not believe even if you spend all of that income that the Federal 
Government is getting now that it would be enough to go ahead and 
build this system as soon as it should be built. 

Mr. Smirn. To carry that point further, do you not think if you 
established the plan that all of the Federal revenue from the gasoline 
tax should be used for highway purposes, that you will then tie your- 
self to the fact that you will never get any more than that ? 

Mr. Urnam. That is happening pretty much in the States, and 
possibly it would happen federally. 

Mr. Smirn. We find it in several States where they have these con- 
stitutional amendments and these ironclad setups about spending the 
money, so that there should be no diversion, and so forth. They still 
do not get nearly enough money to meet the road problems in their 
area. 

Mr. Urpnam. Yes. What you say is a possibility. I do not think 
that would follow in the Congress because you can air it out and dis- 
cuss it. But of course that is the reason why right now in the State 
of New Jersey, for example, they have not had enough money to build 
roads to meet their traffic demands, and that is why they went to a 
toll road; and that is why they went to a toll road in Oklahoma and 
Pennsylvania. They did not have enough to spread the State money, 
and the people in the State would not listen on concentr: ating all of 
their funds in one place like the New Jersey Turnpike. So it would 
take many years to think about that same condition, and it is on ac- 
count of the very thing you are speaking of. They had to revert—or 
not revert, but they had to go to a toll-road system, which is a very 
expensive system for a user. 

It would be much cheaper if we could use the Federal credit and con- 
struct our main roads and interstate system by the means we have 
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been constructing them. As I mentioned before, you get the equiva- 
lent. Your toll amounts to somewhere between 90 and 30 cents tax 
on a gallon of gasoline when you pay your toll, and that is a very ex- 
pensive way to do it, of course. 

It would be much better if we could go along like we have been 
going along, but expand it so as to complete that system of roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman. Mr. Upham, you pointed out that 
our interstate system consists of about 1 percent of the total mileage? 

Mr. Urnwam. Yes,sir. About 40,000 miles. 

Mr. Oaxman. And that this 1 percent carries approximately 20 
percent of the total traffic? 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. It probably carries more than that. 

Mr. Oaxman. I believe you further stated that it would cost be 
tween $11 billion and $14 billion to bring this Federal highway system 
up to modern standards? 

Mr. Urnam. That is the interstate system. 

Mr. Oaxman. Yes. 

Mr. Urnam. That is the estimate of the States and the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. Oaxman. And your recommendation is that this problem be 
attacked and completed in a matter of 6 or 7 years in the interests of 
the national economy and national defense ? 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oaxman. Possibly if this interstate system were brought up 
to this modern-day standard it would carry more than 20 percent of 
the traffic, would it not? 

Mr. Urnam. Iamsure it would. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oaxman. In order to carry out your recommendation we would 
have to more than double, would we not, our present appropriations 
at both the Federal and State level in orde *r to do this job on our inter 
state highway system in a matter of 6 or 7 years? 

Mr. Upnam. "Yes, sir. We would have to increase it a great deal. 

Mr. Oaxman. Do you feel, Mr. Upham, that the fede1 ‘ally imposed 
user taxes should be used then exclusively for the time being, until 
the job is accomplished on the interstate highway system ? 

Mr. Upnam. Well, just as such. I do not know that it makes so 
much difference. I think that amount of money should be paid. I 
do not see that there is any absolute necessity for the Federal Gov- 
ernment linking up the highway-user taxes and the amount of ex- 
penditures, but ‘Ts say that amount of money should be paid. I recall 
years ago we always used to have a Federal-aid appropriation, and I 
think that was even before the highway-user taxes of the Federal 
Government. We used to get that each year. 

I do not know why it would be necessary to link up one with the 
other. I do not see any objection to getting a tax to help defray this. 
I think the present user taxes you are getting now should be used. 
That is answering it more directly. 

Mr. Oaxman. Let me word my question differently, then. You do 
feel, however, from the standpoint of national defense and the na- 
tional economy that the interstate-road system is of primary 
importance ¢ 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Oaxman. We have had testimony here by the American Mu- 
nic ipal Association and others, that the formula should be changed. 
Presently we are on a _ hing basis with the States on the inter- 
state-highway system, I believe. They have recommended that this 
be incre me at the Federal level and that the appropriation formula 
be modified so that the Federal Government would pay a minimum of 
iv percent as contrs asted to the local sponsors’ contribution of 25 per- 
cent. Do you think you subscribe to that formula ? 

Mr. Urnam. On different systems, I think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment might consider that they have a different interest. I think 
on this interstate system, which is almost a national highway system, 
the Federal Government should pay even up to all of the cost, utiliz- 
@ the highway revenues that come in. 

When you get down to the State highway departments, I think the 
present setup of 50-50 is fine: and even if they want to average it, 
on some they can go a little further. 

If the State were relieved of the cost of maintenance and construc- 
tion of the main State highways you would find the other State roads 
would be greatly improved. 

I don’t know whether that answers the whole thing completely 
or not. 

Mr. Oaxman. In other words, you would say it should be a mini- 
mum of 75 percent, and from there up to 100 percent ? 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. May I say nearer 100 percent on the inter- 
state system. 

Mr. Grorce. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Oaxman. I do. 

Mr. Grorce. This can be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Oaxman. I believe that Mr. Charles Ziegler, the State high- 
way commissioner from Michigan, testifying before this committee 
as chairman or president of the State Highway Officials Associa- 
tion—— 

Mr. Urnam. That’s right. 

Mr. OaKman. Said that they would, and did, and do recommend 
that the formula be changed to 75-25 formula on that point. So that 
his ae king is along the line of the testimony that you have given. 

Mr. Upham, you have said in your testimony, I believe, or implied, 
that slentiful transportation facilities of all kinds are in the interest 
of the national defense, and in the interests of national economy ? 

Mr. Urpnam. What is the first part? 

Mr. Oaxman. Plentiful transportation facilities. The railways 
and highways are certainly in the interests of national defense, as 
well as in the interests of the national economy. That is correct, is 
it not? 

Mr. Urnam. Yes, sir. Absolutely. 


Mr. OakMan. Do you think it is likely or possible that we can over- 


build our transportation Revco grenye 
Mr. Urnam. That que a as been coming up, I know. When I 
used to be chief enginee De laware and North Carolina that ques- 


tion was ‘Neen up to us ‘tious ns of times that we are spending too 
much money on a certain road and we are overbuilding. I know other 
States. I know you have had the same situation right in Michigan. 
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I mean before Charley Ziegler was commissioner. And they have had 
it in West Virginia. They have had that very same question arise. 
Most of that talk was in the 1920's. 

I do not know of any place where the highway system was actually 
overbuilt because I do not know whether it is due to the highway and 
the fact that prosperity follows good roads or not, and I do not “know 
what it is, but very soon those roads are used to capacity. I do not 
believe that we are anywhere near a position where we would be 
overbuilt. 

I do think this: You have to have a careful analysis of your traffic. 
I do not think you should go and build six-lane highways across some 
of the Western States where the traffic does not exist, but in the vicin- 
ity of the points where they have traffic jams and adjacent to the cen- 
ters of population you would start there and take care of that problem. 

If you deliberately went out to do it, you could overbuild. But 
when the work is in the hands of such people as Charley Ziegler and 
the other highway commissioners of the country, and the Bureau of 
Public Roads, I have no fear that there will be any overbuilding of 
highways. You might think a road like the New Jersey Turnpike, or 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike was overbuilt, but by all of the standards 
it will not be too long before they have to build another one. 

In fact, on the New Jersey Turnpike they have already widened out 
a lane on a certain section of it. 

Mr. Oaxman. The last question, Mr. Upham, is this: Tomorrow 
this Public Works Committee will start 6 days of hearings on the St. 
Lawrence waterway project. For years the railroads have fought the 
St. Lawrence waterway project, fearing that it might be inimical to 
their business. 

Has your association, the Motor Transport Committee, now or in 
the past taken a position against the waterway project because it 
would hurt your own industry ? 

Mr. Urnam. No,sir. Notas farasI know. We have not taken any 
stand against any mode of transportation, and we are cooperating 
with all of them. In fact, this c ooperation we will say with the rail- 
roads helps both the railroads and truckers. 

Mr. Oaxman. As a matter of fact, you feel any advancement that 
can be made in rail transportation, highway transportation, air trans- 
portation, or water transportation, is all in the interests of national 
defense and the national economy / 

Mr. Urnam. Absolutely. Every bit of it. 

Mr. Oaxman. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faution. Mr. Chairman, could I pursue that question ? 

Mr. McGregor. Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Fatton. Mr. Upham, on the figures yoa have given it shows 
that the States are show ing a profit according to your figures. Where 
does the profit show when the State of Maryland uses all of its gaso- 
line tax at the present time for the building and upkeep of their roads, 
and then still has to go out and borrow $500 million on a 10-year con- 
struction program? Where is the profit to the State of Maryland? 
Where does it show anywhere on the books in that case? 

Mr. Urnam. In the first place I would not exactly call it profit 
because you know it is not a profit. Those figures were given for the 
purpose of showing that the truckers pay more toward the mainte- 
nance of the highways than many people think they do. 
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As I said they are overall figures and they are taking into consider- 
ation the maintenance cost. They do not take into consideration the 
replacement costs. We could work up some figures a little more 
elaborate than this. While this is all documented, and we have the 
Bureau of Public Roads facts and figures on it, and things like that, 
there could be a closer study made of the actual income and the actual 
expense in addition to maintenance. 

Mr. Fatxion. Do you not think they would be a more accurate figure 
to give? 

Mr. Upnam. It would be more accurate figures. They are talking 
about maintenance, and this simply is to show that the truckers pay 
more toward maintenance than anyone thinks, by about $760 million. 

Mr. McGreeor. Just in passing the Chair wants to take exception 
to my good friend from Michigan relative to his statement on the 
St. Lawrence seaway, but I am not going to get into that point now. 
We will hold that over until tomorrow. 

Mr. Macurowicz. May I ask what part of that statement the Chair 
takes exception to? 

Mr. McGreeor. I think maybe we could get into a lot of discussion 
that would take longer than we have time for. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Upham, I understood you to say that as a possible 
revision of the formula for the interstate system we would increase 
the amounts going to the various States for the purpose of prosecuting 
that type of work. Also I understood you to say that maintenance 
could be provided. Why did you add maintenance to it ? 

Mr. Urnam. As far as the distribution of costs is concerned, I 
advocated that on the interstate system that the Federal Government 
should pay 100 percent of that. Then my statement was that the 
work should be carried on and constructed by the State highway 
departments under the guidance of the Bureau of Public Roads, as it 
is now in all the Federal work; and that the maintenance and policing 
should be left to the State highway departments and that they should 
pay for the maintenance and policing. 

A few years ago, when there were discussions about the national 
system and this interstate system, as you may recall, there was a 
group that wanted a national highway system to be built and con- 
structed and maintained and policed by the Federal Government. 
There was very much opposition to that from many of the States. 
That is why I simply said that the money should be furnished by the 
Federal Government and the remainder of the construction, main- 
tenance, and policing should be carried on by the State highway de- 
partments, just as they are doing now. 

Mr. Jones. I see. Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. Neat. I have no questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to get back to your percentages, Mr. 
Upham. You are taking the position that the difference between the 
amount of money we are collecting on diesel fuel and gasoline taxes 
which we will say roughly is $1 billion, and the authorization this year 
which is $575 million—would you say that the additional amount 
of $425 million should all go on the interstate system ? 

Mr. Urpnam. I think that would be a very fine place to put it. 
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Mr. McGrecor. I disagree with that, of course, and for this reason: 
The interstate system only represents 1 percent of the total mileage 
in the United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. Urnam. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Also that 1 percent represents 20 percent of the 
traffic on the highways of the United States. Is that right? 

Mr. Urnam. That is right. 

Mr. McGrecor. You say that the other systems of highways, which 
represent 99 percent of the mileage and 80 percent of the traffic, are 
not going to get a single penny out of this new allotment of the 
additional $425 million or $450 million. Is that the position of your 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Urnam. I would say that would be true. Of course, as you 
build this interstate system, why, every mile of road in the country 
may benefit from that system. You cannot say this is the interstate 
system, and that cuts it off. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you just got through saying a little while ago, 
that your trucks used only a small percent of the roads not on the 
interstate system. 

Mr. Urram. That’s right. 

Mr. McGrecor. Your attention is called to the fact that your equip- 
ment delivers freight to nearly every freight yard in these United 
States. Certainly ‘all the freight depots of the United States are not 
on the interstate system, are they ? 

Mr. Uruam. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then where are we going to get the money not only 
to maintain but to repair those streets in the cities that are off of 
the interstate system leading to and from the freight yards where 
your truck go? 

Mr. Urnam. Well, the original question was the difference of the 
$400 million and what we would do with that. I would say it would 
be a very fine place to put it on the interstate system. That is answer- 
ing your question direct. Now do not look at it from the standpoint 
of your truckers at all, but from the standpoint of a highway engi- 
neer trying to conserve funds and maintain roads in the best possible 
way and to provide a system of highways for our national defense 
and national economy, and so forth. 

I would say that I believe that possibly everyone in a State would 
be benefited as much as by anything they could do if they could com- 
plete the interstate system within that State as early as possible. 

Mr. McGreeor. I agree as early as possible, but do not let the other 
systems on our highway system throughout the United States, also 
a part of our defense system, deteriorate to such a extent that it is 
going to take billions of dollars to bring them up on a level with the 
interstate system. I am in complete accord with the idea that we 
go along and increase the percentage and amount to the interstate 
system, ‘but let us not say the other systems, which represent 99 per- 
cent of the mileage and 80 percent of the traffic, will not be given any 
consideration at all. 

Mr. Urnam. I want to add that I do not advocate reducing any of 
the present Federal aid proportion. I am talking in big figures. I 
do not advocate the reduction of anything we are doing today. Let 
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that continue, and in fact the result would be the equivalent of an 
increase because if you take away the demands of the interstate sys- 
tem you would have more money for the other things. So I do not 
want to reduce the work and the effort on the other roads, but simply 
wish to si po rsede or replace mght on the top of our whole highway 
program this interstate system. 

Mr. McGrecor. Wouldn’t you say for equitable distribution to all 
systems of highways, in fairness to all taxpayers who pay a propor- 
tionate share of the expense, that we should increase the Federal aid 
allotments so they get a greater share of the money paid in by them 
as highway users ? 

Mr. Urnam. I would not say that if it was at the expense of getting 
an early completion of the interstate system. I think that is the most 
important thing, and there would be a great many benefits accruing 
to all of the people in the State by the early completion of that sys- 
tem. So I would not want to see us dilute the effort for all systems 
becaust if we do we w ill vO along like we have gone along for the last 
20 years and we all know what the results are today. 

But I would say, do anything and everything to complete the one 

interstate system so as to have that available for our national economy 
: 
t 


and our national defense, and for our everyday industry and busi- 


ness. 
Mr. McGrecor. Are there any there questions? Thank you, Mr. 
Upham. We appreciate very much your being with us. 


Mr. Upnam. Thank you very much. I enjoy being back here very 
much. 

Mr. McGrecor. We always enjoy having you. 

Mr. Urnam. Thank you. 

Mr. Neat. May I request that the comments of the commissioner 
of roads of West Virginia be incorporated in this record of hearing? 

Mr. McGrecor. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The commissioner of roads of West Virginia statement is as 
follows:) 

THE State ROAD COMMISSION OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, April 29, 1953. 
Hon. WILL E. NEAL, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN NEAL: In reply to your letter of April 18, 1953, requesting 
information regarding highway finances in West Virginia as an aid to you in 
considering kederal highway legislation, I wish to submit the following: 

Herewith are copies of 

1. A Communication to the 51st Legislature of West Virginia From the State 
Road Commission of West Virginia. 

This brochure outlines the minimum financial needs for highway construction 
in West Virginia as of January 1, 19538. The data are documented by financial 
tables and charts that are self-explanatory. 

2. Highway Plan—aA 5-Year Plan of Action for the Primary Highways of 
West Virginia. 

This booklet, which was presented to the State legislature of 1951, contains 
a detailed list of needed rovements, their estimated cost, and an order of 
priority for construction The requirements are also documented by facts, 
¢ 


gures, and charts. 








Bridge Deficiencies of West Virginia Primary Highways. 


This is a booklet listing the most critical bridge needs on the State’s primary 
system, with estimates of cost, and a summary of cost. 


I believe the above-mentioned books adequately tell the story of West Vir- 
ginia’s highway needs, and point out the necessity for sufficient funds to meet 
these needs. The question remains: From what source are these funds to be 


derived? This problem is not peculiar to the State of West Virginia; practically 
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every other State in the Union has a similar problem in a greater or less de- 
gree. The burden in West Virginia is particularly heavy because: 

(a) Every public rural highway in the State except a few private roads and 
some Federal forest highways is the responsibility of the State. There are no 
county road systems for which the counties are responsible. 

(b) The principal streets of the cities are also the responsibility of the State. 
These streets carry approximately half of all the traffic on urban highways. 

The mileages of these different systems are shown in the following table: 


Of the roads which are shown above on the various State systems, on our 
primary system there are 2,443 miles on the Federal-aid primary system. Of 


) 999 } 


this mileage, 2,223 miles are rural and 220 miles are urban. Included in this 
mileage are 173 miles of rural roads and 48 miles of urban roads on the Federal 
interstate system 

The remaining 2,483 miles of our primary system are on the Federal-aid sec- 
ondary system. Also on the Federal-aid secondary system are 8,552 miles of our 
secondary system 

The selection of the various Federal systems are according to the rules set up 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, 

The figure of 31,694 miles for which the State is totally responsible is exceeded 

y only 4 other States: North Carolina i 
Pennsylvania (44,766 miles), and Tex: 





In West Virginia the total mileag ye motor-vehicle posts 
with some aid from other State revent he other States a propert 
ax for highways is available in addi t 

The sources of the above data is Hi s 1951, a } ‘ sued b 





the United States Department of C 
probably have at hand, 
Thus you can see that if the vital 











West Virginia are to be built up : t ndat e 
funds must be made available. Thi \ local I y 
other State has it. 

The q estion of where the money is to come from has yet to | ( ed } bot! 
the State and Federal Governments 

When the Federal Government first instituted its fuel tax in 1932 it as a 
I I e amount n effort t 1 i r I Ss 
\ rh i lg ms f | { . . 
the Fede t the 1 t e ‘ 
exceeded tions f the ix Ch rgument Ww often 

ced \ ita n u ais] I het een 

¢ y I er < ¥ 7] } ~ 
! hich led the Federal-aid tment v lis uted te 
the \ lect ere less e ity 

This a J sed tl s hus benefited bu he 
Federal tax grew, both in rate and total collections, the picture change It is 
presently apparent that the collections of the Federal tax 1 vy exceed the allot- 

ent of Federal aid for highway in all but a few of the States nd the total 
collections are considerably more than the total Federal aid 

There is a strong feeling that the fuel tax, either as collected by the States or 
Federal Government, should be considered as dedicated to highway purposes, 
particularly in view of the present highway deficiencies. The question is asked: 


Why should the road systems suffer from a diversion of a type of tax which only 
their very existence made possible? 
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There are many other Federal taxes which, along with similar taxes laid by 
the States, are placed directly upon the highway user. It has been reliably 
estimated that taxes amount to an average of 29 cents out of every dollar a 
buyer spends for a new car. Some of this amount is not caused by duplicate 
taxes, and some may be warranted, such as a property or income tax on the 
dealer or owner, but in the main, in addition to his ordinary share of taxation, 
the road user seems to have been singled out to carry an unfair share of the 
general tax burden which is not returned to him as an element of his transpor- 
tation. Generally the State taxes him under the “benefit” theory, and the Federal 
Government lays a duplicate tax on the ability-to-pay theory, or, more truthfully, 
on the ease-of-collection theory. 

The effect of all these taxes is to penalize and discourage motor-vehicle trans- 
portation, especially the element of highway construction, at a time when it 
should be encouraged. What to do about them is a moot question. Those of which 
the reasons for being lies solely in their productivenes and in the ease of their 
collection, and not in any theory of benefits or privilege, should be laid elsewhere 
or returned in services which directly benefit the class upon whom they are 
assessed. This is a good argument for increased Federal aid. 

From the foregoing it is obvious to me that the present policy of Federal aid 
is not sufficient or sound, when, of Federal taxes on the highway users amounting 
to a total of approximately $1,600 million annually, only $500 million are 
returned as aid to highways, and then on condition of a like amount from the 
States. There are several alternate policies which would be more equitable: 

1, Federal aid should be increased to an amount which would at least equal 
the amount collected by the Government from fuel and other taxes paid by road 
users. This is the minimum equitable policy. 

2. The Federal Government should take over responsibility for construction 
of the interstate system. The fuel tax collections alone now amounting to $550 
million annually (and expected to increase each year as it has in the past) would 
readily amortize the $11 billion required for this purpose. 

3. The Federal Government should abandon the field of taxation on motor- 
vehicle users, or at least motor fuel taxes, thus permitting the States to increase 
their taxes by a like amount. The resulting increased income to the States 
should, of course, be dedicated to highway purposes. 

(4) As the best service it could render to highway construction the Federal 
Government should 

(a) Abandon the field of taxation as suggested in “3” above; and also 
(b) Take over the responsibility for construction of the interstate system 
as suggested in “2” above 

This latter policy is particularly warranted at this time when it appears that 
spending for defense purposes has reached its maximum, and is expected to 
begin to decline in the future. The policy would provide a cushioning effect for 
the economic disruptions certain to follow a decreased Federal defense spending 
program unless the reduction is made gradually. 

West Virginia has submitted considerable data to the American Association 
of State Highway Officials for their use in presenting the overall problems of 
the States as their spokesman to the Congress, but I am pleased with the oppor- 
tunity to express my own views directly to a member of the committee and hope 
it may be of some value to your analysis of the highway transportation prob- 
lem—one of the most complex confronting the Nation. If I can be of further 
assistance, please advise me. 

Sincerely yours, 





H. K. GrirrirH, Commissioner. 
Mr. McGrecor. If there are no other questions, the hearing will 
be adjourned. ; 
(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1953 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WoRKs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjourment, at 10 a. m., in room 
1302, New House Office Building, Hon. J. Harry McGregor (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGreeor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting this morning for further hearings on a study of 
highway problems. 

We have as the first witness Mr. P. M. Thornton, who is chairman 
of the Highway Contractors’ Division of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. 
Thornton. 

I might say that we are going to ask you to be as brief as possible 
because Congress is in session at 11 0 ‘clock this morning. 

Would you care to read your statement, Mr. Thornton, or just make 
a brief statement relative to it? 


STATEMENT OF P. M. THORNTON, CHAIRMAN, HIGHWAY CON- 
TRACTORS’ DIVISION OF THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TORS OF AMERICA 


Mr. THornvTon. I will read it. It is not very long, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Allright. We will be very glad to hear you. 

Mr. Tuornton. Mr. Chairman, my name is P.M. Thornton. Iam 
president of the Thornton Construction Co. of Hancock, Mich., which 
engages in highway construction exclusively. This year I am chair- 
man of the Highw: ay Contractors’ Division of the Associated General 
Contractors of . America, and I appear before you in that capacity. 

Mr. Koss, who will follow me, and I, are here to represent the lead- 
ing highway contractors of the Nation; to report to you the policies 
which the association has adopted with respect to highway construc- 
tion ; to tell you of the steps we are taking in cooperation with Federal 
and State highway departments to increase the efficiency of highway 
construction; to assure you that funds invested in highway construe- 
tion are an economical investment, and to answer your questions with 
ra to such construction. 

Of the more than 6,300 general contracting firms which are members 
of the AGC, more than 2 ,(00 companies, either exclusively or as a part 
of their work, construct highways, roads, streets, alleys, sidewalks, 
parkways, airports, atheletic fields, bridges, sewerage, and water-sup- 
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ply systems, and perform other operations incidental to highway and 
street improvement. 

More than 2,600 members engage in what we refer to as heavy engi- 
neering construction, which would include work related to highway 
construction such as major bridges, tunnels, viaducts, drainage, and 
other ty pes of projects. 


HIGHWAY FINANCING 


The best way for me to start is to read to you the resolution which 
was adopted by the recent annual convention of the AGC, which 1s as 
follows: 


The volume of traffic on the Nation’s highways and the hazards of travel have 
increased at a greater rate than the construction of safe, adequate facilities. 
Highway needs extend beyond State borders and have a direct effect on inter- 
State commerce. 

In view of the fact that the Federal Government returns for highway-con- 
struction use only approximately one-quarter of the funds collected in excise and 
gasoline taxes, The Associated General Contractors of America, at its 34th annual 
convention in Miami, Fla., March 23-26, 1953, therefore strongly recommends to 
the President of the United States, to the Congress, and to the States that: 

1. The Federal Government assume its responsibility for the Nation’s high- 
way needs by increasing Federal-aid returns to the States of not less than the 
total amount of funds collected in taxes from highway users. 

2. The Federal-aid highway construction program be administered through 
present channels. 

3. There should be no diversion to other purposes of tax funds collected from 
highway users by any unit of Government. 


DISCUSSION OF RESOLUTION 


In discussing our resolution, I would like to point out that the asso- 
ciation has consistently taken the position that it is not the function 
of highway contractors to say how much construction there should 
be. We believe that Commissioner of Public Roads, du Pont, and 
representatives of the Ame rical Assoc] ition of State Highway Offi- 
cials have previously demonstrated beyond doubt that there should be 
a greater volume of highway construction. We believe that their 
estimates of the needs are sound, and our association supports them. 

We have taken no position on whether or not the Federal Govern- 
men should continue to collect gasoline and excise taxes from highway 
users, nor how much those taxes should be. Undoubtedly some States 
which receive less in Federal aid than is collected within their borders 
favor eliminat 
in Federal aid would like them continued. There are those, also. 





ion of the Fed ral taxe 3, while those who receive more 


who do fear that if the Federal taxes are eliminated, many of the States 
will not increase their gasoline or other taxes sufficiently to bring in 


required revenues. We appreciate, however, that in a matter such 
ng | e questo} from the standpoint of the 
overall national welfare and wv il] act accordingly. 


We do believe strongly, however, and our association has adopted 
such resolutio a number of times in the past, that there should be 
no diversion of funds colle t¢ | rom highway use rs to other purposes 
b ny unit of Government. So far 24 States, by constitutional 


amendments, require that gasoline tax funds be used exclusively for 
highy L\ construction, maintenance, or administrative purposes. 
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Those States are: 


Alabama Kentucky North Dakota 
Arizona Maine Ohio 
California Massachusetts Oregon 
Colorado Michigan Pennsylvania 
Georgia Minnesota South Dakota 
Idaho Missouri Texas 

lowa Nevada Washington 
Kansas New Hampshire West Virginia 


In view of the fact that the Federal Government collects in the neigh- 
borhood of $2 billion annually in gasoline and excise taxes on highway 
users while it returns less than $600 million annually to the States in 
Federal-aid funds, we also believe strongly that so long as there are 
such Federal taxes, and so long as highway construction needs are so 
tremendous, there should be no diversion of Federal funds. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Turning now to highway construction costs, we believe that now and 
in the foreseeabie future Government agencies will receive full value 
for their investments in construction, and that these costs will be in 
line with the costs of other goods and services. 

Highway construction costs are in line with other costs. When the 
three indexes for 1952 are compared using the 1947 through 1949 
averages as a base of 100, the Bureau of Public Roads composite mile- 
cost index is 112.8; the consumers price index for all items is 114; and 
the wholesale commodity price index for all commodities is 112. 
Therefore, highway construction costs are in line with the costs of 
other services and commodities. 

The rights-of-way for modern highways, particularly for through- 
ways, now have to be wider than ever before, and the land close to or in 
cities where it is expensive. 

It has become common now, particularly in cities, for the cost of 
the land to be several times the actual construction cost. I cite an 
example in my State with which I am familiar. The cost of acquiring 
the property for widening 3 miles of Woodward Avenue in Detroit 
was more than $9,800,000 out of a total cost of approximately $11 
million. In this case the land cost was about 8 times the $1,200,000 
cost of the construction. 

Therefore you can expect in future highway-construction programs 
that the cost of demolition and moving structures will increase as 
highway standards are increased. You can also expect that there will 
be more bridges, underpasses, and other necessary structures. 


EFFECTS OF COMPETITION 


We know that greater efficiency in highway construction is being 
brought about by the force of competition between contractors, 
through the constant improvement of the methods we use, through 
improvements in machinery and equipment and through the cooper- 
ative work being done by our association nationally and by our chap- 
ters locally with their State highway de :partments in improving de- 
sign, specifications, contract documents, administrative procedures, 
and other matters 
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We believe that competition in the construction industry is one of 
the strongest forces constantly driving us to seek means for greater 
efliciency. While it may seem paradoxical, it is a fact that during 
recent years when the industry has been putting in place a greater 
volume of construction than ever before, there has been the keenest 
of competition. This year competition has been even keener than in 
the past. We foresee that it will continue strong in the future. 

Records of the Bureau of Public Roads show that the average 
number of bids on Federal-aid projects nationwide during the past 


7 years has been as follows: 


Bids per Bids per 

Year: project | Year—Continued project 

I i i a 3.9 I i la le i 6.0 

DP sca onesie acca Meet ae lt 3.8 NE ik tal nad nabiiniidht in ieee 4.5 

ein cannisitasn acne th actclsmaadcdadonaene 4.2 ca bictlhatag trate ptkieies ca tetintneoenag a tralia 5.0 
a a a 6. < 


Recently it has been common for State highway departments to 
receive 10 or more bids on a project. 

There havenot only been many bids but many of them are now below 
the engineers’ estimates. For example, on one project in Wenatchee 
National Forest for which bids were opened in April, there were 13 
bidders; 8 of the 13 bids were below the engineers’ estimate. The low 
bid was 26 = ent less at $133,209. On another project in the Lewis 
and Clark National Forest in Montana 10 of the 15 bids were below 
the engineers’ estimate of $247,860, with the lowest $177,298. 


CAPACITY FOR GREATER CONSTRUCTION 


As regards the capacity of the construction industry to execute 
promptly and economically an expanded highway-construction pro- 
gram: This subject has been discussed by highway contractors 
throughout the country and it is our firm belief that with the proper 
planning by highway officials the industry’s capacity will be more 
than ample. 

There may be occasions when there may be shortages of manpower 
or materials, but we believe that these will be temporary and local 
in character. 

PERCENTAGES OF CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


We would like to point out that during the past 7 years, from 1946 
through 1952, 98.9 percent of the Federal-aid highway-construction 
program has been executed by contract. Also during that time an 
increasing number of States have taken advantage of the economies 
possible in carrying out maintenance projects by contract. 

We can assure you that the construction industry has the capacity 
to execute a substantially expanded highway-construction program; 
that it can do this with increasing efficiency, and that there will be 
adequate competition to guarantee favorable prices. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion I would like to repeat that we recognize the tremen- 
dous need for an expanded highway-construction program, and we 


support the recommendations of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 
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We believe that so long as the Federal Government collects taxes 
from highway users the prime use of these funds should be used for 
highway purposes. We believe further that regardless of the tax 
question, that the Federal Government has a real and substantial 
interest in highway development. 

We believe that investments in highway construction are necessary 
and economical investments, 

And we again repeat we can assure you that the construction indus- 
try has the c apacity to execute an e xpanded highway-construction 
program promptly and with increasing efficiency. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Thornton. 

Are there any questions? Congressman Angell ? 

Mr. ANGELL. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGregor. Congressman George ? 

Mr. Grorce. No questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congresswoman Buchanan ? 

Mrs. Bucwanan. No questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Steed ? 

Mr. Sreep. No questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like to ask this question, Mr. Thornton: As 
chairman of the highway contractors division, what suggestion do you 
have, and do you feel the basic law should be ch: inged in order for us 
to get a greater value out of the dollar spent for highw ays? Do you 
think we are getting as much as we can possibly get now, Mr. Thorn- 
ton ¢ 

Mr. Tuornton. I do. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you favor a more rigid Federal recommen- 
dation relative to a uniform specification throughout the various 
States, especially on the interstate system ? 

Mr. Tuornton. I believe it would be desirable to have uniformity. 
It is not an easy thing to obtain in 48 different States. It works out 
pretty autonomously in a lot of them. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you think a mandatory uniform specification 
might help our road program ? 

Mr. Tuornton. Undoubtedly. There are a number of things— 
and I do not intend to set myself up as an authority on it in any case 
but it is not the province of a contractor as to design. Design is really 
the problem of the engineer. It is the contractor’s work to build it and 
the engineer’s to design it. 

Mr. McGrecor. You area diplomat as well as a good contractor, Mr. 
Thornton. 

I notice in contract bidding that the dirt movers are moving dirt 
cheaper than some years ago and that is probably because of the 
equipment now being used. Is that correct, Mr. Thornton? 

Mr. Tuornton. Yes and no. Iam firmly of the belief anyone who 
can analyze the mechanics of a contractor’s mind is pretty super- 
human. 

Mr. McGreeor. As chairman of the highway contractors’ division 
of the Associated General Contractors of America, why have our 
highway-construction costs jumped as rapidly as they have in only 
one segment. The dirt movers’ price is lower per cubic yard than it 
used to be, but our material and the metal pavement has gone tre- 
mendously high. 
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Mr. Tuornton. In the dirt moving you have more equipment prob- 
ably per dollar than you do in other operations, and the equipment 
in the earth moving has developed tremendously in the last 10 to 15 
years, 

" Mr. McGrecor. Do you think it is possible for us to develop equip- 
ment for placing of metal pavement which would enable us to cut 
down our costs per square yard? 

Mr. Tuornton. I think in your pavements your labor costs are a 
bigger factor than in the direct moving and that is the balancing 
factor in my book. 

Mr. McGreeor. Labor costs play a very important part in the per- 
mile costs of highway construction ? 

Mr. THorn'ton. Definitely. 

Mr. McGrecor. What is the rate for the labor cost now? What 
does a roller operator vet, Mr. Thornton ? 

Mr. Tuornton. It isa variable. In metropolitan areas an operator 
will get anywhere from $2.90 to $3.25 an hour. 

Mr. McGrecor. $2.90 to $3.25 an hour? 

Mr. Tuornron. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is a 40-hour basis? 

Mr. THornton. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. And that would be approximately $4 an hour for 
overtime ? 

Mr. Tuornton. It is $4.50. 

Mr. McGrecor. What does a grease monkey get? 

Mr. THornron. I think a grease monkey—— 

Mr. McGregor. I mean a grease operator for a shovel. 

Mr. TuHornton. He is the man on the ground around the shovel and 
he is the Handy Andy man around the shovel. The other man pulls 
the levers. He runs in the second labor grade. If your labor was 
$1.25 he is probably getting $1.75. If you labor is $1.60 he is probably 
getting $2.25. It isa nice job and you can control the position because 
he can do pretty well without working very hard. 

Mr. Grorce. He is a lubrication expert. 

Mr. Tuornton. That might be the justification for the rate. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is all the questions I have. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Thornton. 

Mr. Tuornron. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. The next witness is Mr. Koss, president of the Koss 
Construction Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, and cochairman of the joint 
cooperative committee of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials and the Associated General Contractors of America. 

Weare glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. KOSS, PRESIDENT OF THE KOSS CON- 
STRUCTION CO. AND COCHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT COOPERATIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE HIGH- 
WAY OFFICIALS AND THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Koss. Thank you, sir. 

My name is George C. Koss. I am president of the Koss Construc- 
tion Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, which specializes in concrete paving 
of highways and airports in the midwestern area. I am and have been 
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since 1949 cochairman of the joint cooperative committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Officials and the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. 

My purpose today will be to supplement the statement of Mr. 
Thornton ; to describe to you briefly some of the steps which are being 
taken through the cooperative committee by the AGC, the Bureau of 
Public Roads. and by State highway departments to seek oreater 
efficiency in highway construction, and to bring to you the recom- 
mendations of the AGC. 

There is no need of my re peating what Mr. Thornton already has 
said, but I would like to emphasize that his statement accurately 
reflects the views of the major ity of highway contractors Paieatt out 
the Nation. 

While you are consider g the problem of what Congress should do 
about the tremendous highway needs, I believe that it is important 
that you have assurance from the highway contracting industry that 
we can carry out an expanding highway construction program on 
schedule and with increasing efficiency. 


COMPETITION KEY TO EFFICIENCY 


Very briefly I would like to ae to you some of the forces and 
some of the actions which are eading toward greater efficiency. 

Each contractor is forced by compet ition to train his me n constantly 
for more efficient work and more productive operations. We are 
forced to seek new methods. In order to be low bidder we must work 
with the most modern and efficient machinery. I could discuss this 
subject alone with you for many hours, but I believe that you can 
readily understand how the force of compet tion drives contractors 
toward more efficiency every day. 

There is no need to vo 1nto detail here, but a vast amount of re 
search is being done through the Highway Research Board of the 
National Research Council ona W ide variety of subjects. d 1] ot 
these in time lead to improved highway desien and construction. 
Machinery and materials manufacturers also are constantly engaged 
in resear h. as are universities and other groups. 


COOPERATIVE ACTION 


Much also is being accomplished toward improved highway con 
struction in the cooperation of highway contractors working through 
the Assoc satiny General Contractors of America and its chapters with 
the American Association of State Highway Officials, individual State 
highway departn ents, and the Bureau of Public Roads. 

In connection with regional and national meetings of State high 
way officials and national meetings of AGC, several meetings a yea 
are held which are attended by Federal and State highway officials 
and highway contractors. At these conferences all problems relating 
to highway construction are discussed and many positive recom- 
mendations for improvements in construction methods, specifications, 
design and administrative procedures are made, all of which lead to 
increased efficiency and economies. 

In addition, many chapters of the AGC work closely through spe- 
cial committees with their individual State highway departments. 
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Some of these committees hold regular meetings monthly, or every 
few months. Others do not have schedules but meet when appro- 
priate. At such meetings highway problems of the particular States 
are discussed and solutions are worked out. 

At three meetings of the national committee held this year such 
subjects were discussed as encouraging more students to enter the 
engineering profession, increasing the pay of engineers in public 
service and freeing engineers from nonengineering work for the plan- 
ning and supervision of construction programs. 

Also discussed were practical means of taking greater advantage of 
the economies of the contract method for maintenance work. 

In national and perhaps to a greater extent in the State meetings, 
discussions centered about practical means of 1 nproving specifica- 
tions to fit the capabilities of machinery so that increased efficiency 
in highway construction may be attained. 

Many problems of design have been worked out for the more ec- 
onomical execution of construction. For example, if all piers of 
bridge are standardized the contractor can reuse one set of forms 
for all piers and thereby cut his costs. In many cases design engi- 
neers have been taken on tours to see construction machinery and 
crews in operation to enable them to prepare designs and specifica- 
tions that will pe rmit more efficient oper ations. 

In many States AGC chapters assist the State highway depart- 
ment in the public-relations problems involved in highway con- 
struction, particularly the inconvenience caused the public by de- 
tours. 

We do not wish to bore you with details, but we do believe that 
it is helpful to you to understand the forces at work in many places, 
the research work being done and the practical means being found 
to constantly bring about more efficient and economical highway 
construction. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


There are others who can address you on all phases of the problem 
of highway safety, but we do wish to point out to you the close re- 
lationship between adequate facilities and safety on our highways. 
Much will have to be done in education for safe driving, but I am 
sure that you can easily understand that even with good driving the 
possibilities of accidents can be cut down by providing highways, 
bridges, and other facilities that are adequate for the volume of traf- 
fic passing over them. 


AGC RECOMMENDATIONS 


We do not feel that it is the proper function for contractors to 
be the source of information on how much highway construction 
there should be or what methods should be used for its financing. 
However, we do believe that we have some recommendations related 
to highway construction which we can properly make to the Con- 
oTess. 

Following are the recommendations made by the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America: 

We recommend that so long as the Federal Government col- 
lects gasoline and excise taxes from highway users not less than the 
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amount received be returned to the States in Federal aid for high- 
Way purposes. 

Mr. Thornton has already covered this point by his discussion of 
the resolution adopted at the last AGC convention. 

. We recommend that the Federal-aid highway construction pro- 
gram be administered through the present channels of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the State highway departments. 

The Bureau of Public Roads serves as the medium for uniformity 
in policies and procedures followed by the States in administering 
the construction program. We believe that you can understand the 
confusion—and extra expense—which could be created by abolition 
of the Bureau and by each State adopting differing and conflicting 
procedures. 

The State highway departments serve as a similar medium for poli- 
cies of local highway departments. 

We recommend that Federal-aid funds continue to be availa- 
ble the State for purchase of right-of-way. 

As Mr. Thornton has pointed out, the cost of land has become an 
increasingly important part of the highway-modernization program. 
For maximum efficiency in highway construction it is essential that 
the State, or other governmental unit, acquire the land in advance of 
construction. Hardly anything can hamper the efficiency of a con- 
tractor’s operations more than a delay in the project while the right- 
of-way is being acquired. 

We recommend that the Congress continue to support the long- 
standing principle that highway construction should be undertaken 
by contract with the contract awarded to the lowest responsible bid- 
der after public advertisement. 

This principle has been found by experience to be the most fair, 
equitable, and economical for peacetime public works construction and 
we believe that it should be continued and encouraged. 

Our final recommendation is that the Congress enact Federal- 
aid highway authorization bills for periods of greater than 2 years, 
and that it encourage long-range planning of highway construction. 
We also recommend that there be throughout the country highway 
construction programs on a continuing basis. 

We make these recommendations as contractors because we know 
that these will lead to the most economical construction. When high- 
way contractors can foresee that there will be continuing highway 
programs of a known size they will be able to plan their purchases 
of equipment and plan the training of their workmen so that they will 
always be able to operate at maximum efficiency. 

When there is a tremendous spurt of cons struction activity in an 
area for a short time there is an inevitable scramble for manpower, 
equipment, and materials, That is not conducive to greatest efficiency 
When the boom in the particular area breaks, most contractors then 
move elsewhere so that there are enough on hand when there are future 
construction needs. 

Therefore, we recommend that there be continuous, long-range high- 
way construction programs so that highway contrac tors mi Ly organize 
themselves to handle the work most efficiently. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to repeat that there are many forces at 
work and many actions being taken which are constantly leading 
toward improved highway construction. 

We believe that with the Federal Government returning to the States 
for highway construction an amount of money no less than is collected 
from highway users, that with administration of the highway pro- 
gram continued through present channels, that with Federal-aid funds 
continued available for acquisiiton of right-of-way, that with con 
struction continued by the contract method, and that with continued 
long- range highway programs good progress can be made toward 
solution of the Nation’s highway problem. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Koss, thank you very much for your splendid 
presentation and especially for making recommendations to us. I as- 
sure you they will be given a great deal of consideration by this 
committee. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Grorce. I might say that Mr. Koss operates a unit in the 
State of Kansas, and they are highly efficient contractors, as testi- 
fied to by the fact that whenever they go after a contract they always 
bid it in. They do fast work and very efficient work, and I am glad 
to have you here, Mr. Koss. 

Mr. Koss. Thank you, Mr. George. 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. Nea. No questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Any questions on my right? 

Mr. Srrep. Mr. Koss, you recommend that the present program 
of enacting highway legislation on a 2-year basis should be abolished, 
and, as I take it, it should be on a long-range, permanent basis. 

Are you familiar with some bills that have been introduced in this 
session of Congress which would not only do that, but also earmark 
the revenues that the Federal Government gets from highway users 
for the purpose of Federal aid to the various States? Would that be 
in ‘in 1e with what you have in mind, in your recommendation ? 

Mr. Koss. Yes, sir. First, I would like to see at least a 2-year pro- 
gram outlined ahead of us, hil we now have. It would be more 
helpful, however, if the future program could be extended. For ex- 
ample, I take a concrete highway paver. If we would know 3 or 4 
years ahead, then we could buy our equipment intelligently year by 
year, and we could maintain our keymen during the winter overhaul 
season; and in the end the governmental bodies would gain by the 
savings we could make by advanced planning. 

Mr. Streep. I have never known or understood the reason why they 
started out on a 2-year basis, anyway. It seems to me anyone should 
realize that our road needs are not going to be solved in the foresee- 
able future, and if the Federal Government is going to stay in the 
business of aiding the States and building these roads we ought to 
view this thing finally as a permanent sort of program. 

Mr. Koss. It would we very helpful to the industry. 

Mr. Ancett. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGreeor. Congressman Angell. 

Mr. ANGELL. One reason why we have adopted a 2-year program 
is due to the fact that the legislatures of most States meet every 2 
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years. They must have this time to provide the funds to be put up to 
match the Federal Government’s funds. I agree with my colleague 
that we should have a long-range program over several years, but 
even if we do not have that, if we do have a 2- year program limita- 
tion, we will give the legislatures some opportunity to lay out their 
program. 

Mr. Koss. That is right. You have to have at least a 2-year pro- 
gram to tie in the State legislatures. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to concur in the statements made by the 
members of the committee, but as is known by a good many of us 
here, it is very difficult for us to maintain even a 2-year program with 
some other committees of Congress who appropriate the money. We 
have had a battle for a number of years to keep them from trying to 
do it on a 1-year program. I am in complete accord with 2 years and 
would like to ” it longer, but in the face of what we have ahead of us, 
being realistic, I doubt that we can go along, as far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, more than 2 years. 

I can see no reason why State highway departments cannot enter 
inte a program for more than 2 years as they know approximately the 
amount of money they are going to get from the Federal Government. 
So it would seem that the State highw: iy departments setting up the 
program could plan for 5 or 6 years. 

Do you have any suggestions relative to that ? 

Mr. Koss. I do not know whether I have any suggestions, but I 
believe I can see the problem that confronts a highway department or 
State legislature. In planning a 5-year program their planning would 
have to be predicated on the fact that at least that much Federal aid 
would ime into it. In other words, if you plan a 5-year program 
ahead and at the end of 2 years the Federal aid was reduced, that 
would 5 set your planning on a State level. 

Mr. McGrecor. The State legislature is probably faced with the 
same thing with which we are faced in Congress. 

Mr. Grorce. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. Georcer. I think most State projects adopt the fallacious policy 
of gearing their State highway program to t he Federal-aid program. 
That will not do the job in the States any more, especially with the 
amount of money the Congress has been appropriating. If we do what 
1 think we should do and allocate all ~ the use tax back to the States—I 
mean by that the gasoline tax and the oil tax, and not the excise tax, 
which I do not think properly belongs in the highway-building pic- 
ture—but if we allocate the complete use tax back to the States and get 
this program going for a year or two, I do not think any future 
Congress will ever dare cut it back. I think we will get the program 
going and establish it in the minds of the people, and they will insist 
on having it from there on out. Because goodness knows, there is a 
definite need for that much of an expanded program at least. After we 
vet that started I think the State legislatures will quickly follow and 
will feel assured we are going to go ahead with about that type of 
program. 

Do you not agree with that? 

Mr. Koss. Yes. I agree with that, Mr. George. 

34172—53—pt. 2-—-4 
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Mr. Sreep. Mr. Koss, I have a feeling that the Nation’s highway 
problem has reached the point of being a national emergency. Do you 
share any such view as that? 

Mr. Koss. I certainly do. It is an emergency. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to concur partially in the statement of my 
colleague from Kansas. I think the time has arrived when the State 
highway departments and the State governments should realize they 
are going to be compelled to take the initiative and establish a road 
program based upon their own ability, then proceed with additional 
assistance from the Federal Government, rather than what seemingly 
has been done in the past in having the Federal Government initiate 
the program and then having the States put in whatever might be 
required, 

I think now it is a State responsibility more than it has been before 
but recognize also it is a Federal responsibility; however, I think 
the States are going to have to step out and help themselves more than 
they have done in the past. 

I would like to ask you to comment on a suggestion you made—I 
think it is an excellent suggestion—it appears on page 3 of your 
statement, where you state problems of design can be worked out if 
the piers of bridges are standardized for contractors. That is excel- 
ient, but do you suggest that the Federal Government should dictate to 
the various highway departments and put that policy into effect ? 

Mr. Koss. No: I would not go the whole way on that. I think the 
Federal Government, through the Bureau of Public Roads, certainly 
should dictate certain minimum standards of highway improvement, 
such as the width, the maximum curves and the curvature—— 

Mr. McGrecor. They do that now. 

Mr. Koss. Yes, and it is excellent. When it gets down to actual 
construction details, I think it is quite admirable for the States to set 
those standards themselves, due to the fact, as Mr. Thornton pointed 
out, that the problems in the State of lowa, for example, are quite 
different from the problems in the State of Washington or Louisiana. 
The available materials are different. In other words, you would 
have to use what is on hand, whether it is the best or not. Ultimately 
you are forced to use what nature provided in your general locality. — 

Therefore, I think the States should retain control of the actual 
construction and design details, providing that those details meet 
certain standards set by the Federal Government through the Bureau 
of Public Roads. ’ 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you think it would be possible for the Federal 
Government, through the Bureau of Public Roads Research Depart- 
ment, to enter into the field of research for the various States? We 
would pay the big share of that and it would be a joint recommenda- 
tion between the State and the Federal Government, and they would 
insist that that recommendation and those specifications be followed 
through. 

We have reason to believe some States are not paying very much 
attention to drainage and subgrade, whereas other States are paying 
more attention to it, with the result that their metal stands for years 
longer. It seems a little odd to some of us that we continue to pour the 
same percentage of Federal funds into that State which is paying very 
little attention to drainage and subgrade, with the result that it is 
costing us more than it really should. 
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Would you be in accord with the idea that we should put the research 
facilities of the Bureau of Public Roads at their disposal so the various 
States could use those facilities ? 

Mr. Koss. I feel, Mr. McGregor, that that is being done now. 

Mr. McGreeor. I think it is, too, but is it sufficient ? 

Mr. Koss. I also feel very strongly that it is a wonderful thing 
that actually we have 48 experimental laboratories, if you want to 
call them that, in the United States. The State highway officials get 
together at their meeting and I know what they do. They ask some- 
one from Alabama, “What are you doing about this problem?” You 
will find their problems are quite general. If the State of Kansas 
comes up with a better contraction joint—which they have done— 
the other States will let them experiment on that for 2 or 3 years, 
and if it has merit and proves itself out, then the others follow along 
quickly. But there is actually only one place where you can test out 
whether a design is proper or not, and that is on the road itself. It 
is like running a test batch of a recipe for a cake. It is something 
that has to be done in the field and has to weather for a great many 
years. 

Perhaps a certain hesitancy is a good thing. Let us wait and see 
what happens on the job in Kansas where they tend to try this method 
for 3 or 4 or 5 years. And after a while the other States can reject 
if it fails or adopt it if it is successful. 

Mr. McoGreeor. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. If not, thank you very much, Mr. Koss. 

The next witness is Mr. E. L. Schmidt, secretary of highways of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. It is our privilege to have two 
members of this committee from the great State of Pennsylvania and 
they have been very active and interested in this road study, which is 
appreciated by the chairman. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Schmidt. 


STATEMENT OF E. L. SCHMIDT, SECRETARY OF HIGHWAYS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Scumipr. My name is E. L. Schmidt, secretary of highways of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. I am conscious of the burden 
of work and the limitations of time you have at your disposal for 
hearings of this nature. Therefore, with your permission I shall con- 
fine my oral presentation on Pennsylvania’s position to the highlights 
of a somewhat lengthy statement I have prepared. I hope you will 
receive that statement in its entirety for the committee’s record and 
that at more leisure time the members of this committee will peruse 
the statement in full, since the statement details Pennsylvania’s posi- 
tion completely. 

Pennsylvania, with its vast supply and varied distribution of nat- 
ural resources, its mammoth industrial potentiality, its large and di- 
versified agriculture and its recreational facilities, combined with the 
energy and industry of its 1014 million of population, represents a 
true cross section of the United States. 

We are confronted with the same problems that must be met and 
solved by the combined thoughts and actions of all of our people and 
their properly constituted and authorized representatives. This is 
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especially true of highway and street transportation, which must meet 
satisfactorily the needs of all segments of our economy. 

Government has rightfully accepted the responsibility, with few 
exceptions, for providing and maintaining the necessary facilities to 
meet these transportation demands. Each level of government has 
its specific function to perform, within its own orbit and sphere of 
activity, if the most satisfactory results are to be secured with maxi- 
mum efficiency and minimum costs. 

In the early days of our Nation, the local levels of government at- 
tempted to provide the necessary transportation facilities. When 
they failed, the Federal Government and privately owned toll roads 

ttempted to solve the problems of the day. Federal participation 
ended very quickly but the toll roads, as they existed at that time, 
remained until the first quarter of the present century. 

Modern toll roads such as the Pennsylvania Turnpike, have provided 
a wonderful facility for special traffic. Such roads carry a small 
percentage of the total traflic of the State (approximately 3 percent). 
The traffic recovery on the free roads in the areas served is very rapid. 
In Harrisburg, our capital city in Pennsylvania, the 8 percent of 
traffic crossing the river bridges, which was absorbed by the turnpike, 
was recovered in 2 years by the public facilities. 

With the exception of the cities and larger centers of population, 
highway and street construction and maintenance remained a hit- 
and-miss affair, with very little tangible results until the advent 
of the motor vehicle forced the respective sovereign States to recog 
nize their responsibility for providing an adequate system of State 
highways, connecting their county seats and population centers. As 
a result of this action by the States, the people of the Nation, for 
the first time, had an adequate highway-transportation system. The 
assumption by the States of this responsibility produced the results 
waitcn all previous methods had failed to accomplish. In 1916, with 
the enactment of the first Federal-aid legislation, the State highway 
systems continued to grow and prosper. Local levels of government 
also increased the tempo of their activities, with excellent results. 

The period following World War I to the beginning of the de 
pression in the early thirties was the greatest period of highway 
development that the Nation had ever experienced, with all levels 
of Government accepting their proper responsibilities and paying 
their fair and proportionate share of these improvements. 

During the depression, however, an attitude of despair, aided and 
abetted by certain groups, changed the thinking of many individuals 
as to their own responsibilities. 

This philosophy also permeated into the thinking and reasoning 
of the constituted authorities of government at the local and State 
levels. ‘The result has been that we have the unsound theory that 
it costs little or nothing if the financial burden of government can be 
transferred to the Federal authorities. 

This has been true in street and highway construction. In the 
early di A of highway construction it was mandatory for the local 
levels of government in Pennsylvania to pay one-half the costs of an 
improvement. While such provisions were eliminated to a great ex- 
tent after the inception of the State highway system, the principles 
involved remained in effect on a voluntary basis until the beginning 
of the era advocating the conception of centralized government at 
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little or no direct cost to the local community. Today it is becoming 
more and more difficult to secure even token contributions from the 
local authorities toward payment of improvements in their areas, 
including property damages. The demands for improvements of 
these same communities continue in ever-increasing volume and 
intensity. 

In I -ennsylv: ania we have recognized the danger of these doctrines, 
and have advocated the return of the home-rule principle of gov- 
ernment, including the assumption of financial responsibility. In 
the Federal-State relations ship on highway construction, maintenance, 
and operation, we have practiced what we preach. We have been 
practically alone in our stand against increased Federal-aid appro- 
priations, the classification of Federal-aid systems of highways, and 
an increase in the Federal-aid share of highw: ay construction. Even 
though we may stand alone among the 48 sovereign States, we will 
continue fighting for the principles in which we believe and which 
in the past have made our people strong. 

The following presents a review of our past position on Federal aid 
for highways and outline of our present position, which we hope 
will be recognized and adopted by the Congress. 


PAST POSITION 


Total amount of Federa!-aid appropriation should not be in- 
creased, but there should be a revision of Federal-aid formulas so that 
the more populous States would receive larger proportions of appro- 
priations by reason of their greater needs to provide for increased 
present and future traffic requirements. 

Federal share of highway construction should not be greater than 
the current 50-50 basis. 

3. No distinction or preference as to amount allocated or to be ex- 
pended on any specific system. The State in cooperation with Fed- 
e od Bureau of Roads should be the judge as to location and expendi- 
ture. 

Federal funds to be utilized only for physical construction and 
not expended for additional right-of-way, engineering, off-street 
parking, or similar items. 

Federal Government should discontinue collecting taxes on gaso- 
line which taxes should be the prerogative of the individual States with 
all the funds derived therefrom to be used only for highways and 
streets. 

6. Minimum of control and jurisdiction by the Bureau of Public 
Roads over the respective States. 


PRESENT POSITION 


Pennsylvania has not abandoned its beliefs or opinions as out- 
lined above. 

Pennsylvania considers increased Federal taxation on gasoline, 
oil, cars, trucks, tires, and accessories as a continued unfair levy upon 
the car and truck owners of the Nation, especially the present impost 
on gasoline which raised the rate to 2 cents per gallon. 

3. Study and analysis of 2 cents per gallon Federal taxation on gas- 
oline reveals that continued Federal-aid appropriations in their pres- 
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ent form are a detriment to the highway development program of the 
great majority of the States. This conclusion is premised on the fact 
that, according to the tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Roads on estimated gasoline tax to be collected in fiscal year 1955 at 
the 2 cents per gallon tax rate, there are but 11 States and 2 Territories 
re prese nting only 5.5 percent of the total population of the Nation 
which would secure less money on the present Federal-aid appropria- 
tion and allocation under existing formulas than they would from the 
proceeds of the 2 cents per gallon Federal gasoline tax. This tabula- 
tion was presented to the chairman of the Subcommittee on Roads of 
the House Committee on Public Works by Hon. Francis V. du Pont, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads. 

A copy of this tabulation is attached. As stated in the footnote of 
the tabulation, “This is a recomputation of principal items of Council 
of State Governments’ table of same title.” 

Mr. Scumipr. In order that more emphasis may be placed on the 
few States and Territories which would be affected adversely if the 
proceeds of the 2 cents per gallon Federal gasoline tax were returned 
to the States wherein it was collected, the following data are presented. 

(The data referred to is as follows:) 


Financial consequences to the States if the Federal gasoline tax and the Federal- 
aid roads program were abolished * 

















Esti- Esti- 2-cent rate 1.5-cent rate 
| mated mated |---| -—_- 
State pater soaueeas a | State | | State 
ota fuel-tax | fuel tax | by 1-cent| portion- | haar’ Gain or | "anaat | Gain or 
rate revenue, tax ments, rors loss to rom loss to 
| fiscal | fiseal | rele vy of State | relevy of | State 
| 1955 | 1955 Federal | Federal 
| tax | | tax | 
| | 
hou- Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
Cents sands sands sands | sands sands 
Alat 6 $11, 552 $14, 462 $2,910 | $10,846 | - $706 
Ari 5 7, 035 6, 272 763 4,704 | —2, 331 
Arkan t 8, 484 684 6. 876 —1, 608 
Ca rnia 4.5 30, 16¢ 51, 146 60, 984 | 30, 818 
( ud 6 8, OK 276 6,887 | —2,019 
’ 4 5, 132 7, 026 9,119 3, 987 
5, 2, 397 139 1, 694 —703 
7 ( 9, 260 11, 840 5 6, 565 
6 7, O82 9, 514 13, 261 5, 767 1,010 
6 2, 091 73 —1, 551 | —2, 597 
5 23, 000 21,111 9, 611 
4 13, 068 12, 476 5, 942 
4 8, 23 4, 026 2. — 90 
5 6, 377 770 \ —2, 419 
7 6, 422 2, 758 9, —453 
7 | 6, 205 3, 482 ¢ 379 
6 2, 544 781 : —491 
5 6, 441 | 6, 918 | 9, 662 3, 698 
5 10, 455 10, 754 15, 683 | 5, 527 
4.5 18, 86 18, 479 | 28, 297 | 9, 046 
5 8, 364 j ‘ | —1, 286 
7 5,153 | —1, 447 
3 11, 848 | 1, 790 
6 2,178 —5, 920 
5 4, 702 : 
evada... 4.5 1, 057 | 
New Hampshire_..- 5 1, 485 | 
New Jersey 3 14, 46 | 11, 246 
New Merxico._...--. 6 2, 875 | —3, 289 
New York 4 29,011 8, 247 
North Carolina 7 11, 186 | | | 3, 218 
North Dakota 5 | 1, 568 3, 136 | —4, 385 
Ohio__.... ne -% "45 0 23, 863 47, 726 f : 13, 298 
Oklahoma scnieamiaanl 6.5 16, 523 7, 157 | 14,314 © 3, 311 10, 735 — 268 





2This is a recomputation of principal items of Council of State Governments’ table of 
same title. 
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aid roads program were abolished *—Continued 








| Esti- | Esti- 2-cent rate 1.5-cent rate 
| mated mated ———— 
Ore State Rever ue | Federal- State State 
State | | motor- |produced| aid ap- eae ie iatet 
a ~ ae 1X | fuel tax by l-cent | portion- Bt . Gain or asunant Gain or 
| = | revenue, tax ments, wei ug loss to val ey if loss to 
| fiscal fiscal Feder , State Fede = State 
| 1955 1955 — * — re 
tax tax 
| Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou Thou Thou- 
| Cent 8 ls sands sands sands ands sands 
Oregon 6 $5, 52 $k, 63 $11,048 $2, 413 3 $8, 286 — $349 
Pennsylvania 5 26, 3 26, 423 52, 690 26, 267 39 518 13, 095 
Rhode Island 4 1,% 3 O81 § RAS 787 1 — 180 
South Carolina 7 5, 895 7,277 11, 7% 4,513 8, 842 1, 565 
South Dakota 5 1, 924 7,212 3. 848 3, 364 2 S86 —4, 326 
Tennessee - 7 7,901 11, 902 15, 802 3, 900 11, 852 — 50 
"TE oie 4 29, 534 | ‘ 59, 068 24, 574 44, 301 9, 807 
Utah iceed 5 2, 551 5,02 — 446 3. 826 —1, 722 
Vermont... 5 1, 124 248 —83 1, 686 —645 
Virginia il 6 9, 540 19, O80 8, 256 14, 310 3, 48¢ 
Washington -....... 6.5 7, 611 15, 022 5, 803 11, 267 2, 048 
West Virginia..___- 5 4,035 6, 156 8, 070 1, 914 6, 052 —104 
Wisconsin 4 9, 749 13, 069 19, 498 6, 429 14, 623 1, 554 
W yoming 5 1, 589 5, 578 3, 178 —2, 400 2, 384 —3, 194 
District of Columbia 5 1, 965 3, 281 | 3, 930 649 2, 947 334 
Hawaii a . i 1, 132 2, 452 2, 264 — 188 1, 698 —754 
Puerto Rico...---- : . . 3, 751 ee | —3, 751 
DO sii cecasihciossei 2,143,212 | 434,333 | 557,750 | 868,666 | 310,916 | 651,500 93, 750 


1 This is 8 recomputation of principal items of Council of State Governments’ table of same title. 


Mr. Scumipr. Considering this proposition on the basis of conti- 
nental United States only, the 11 States involved represent only 3.8 
percent of the total population, and the loss to these 11 States by 
receiving the proceeds of the 2 cents per gallon Federal gasoline tax 
would be $22,636,000 per year. 

The total population involved in the 11 States and two Territories 
is equivalent to the population of the sovereign State of Illinois, 
whose people received 4.5 percent of the total Federal-aid apportion- 
ment and who pay 5.3 percent of the total gasoline tax collected. 
Illinois has the fourth largest population in the United States. 

The 10 largest States in the Nation, N New York, California, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Mic higan, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
and North Carolina, with a total popul: ition of 85,184,000, represent 
55.3 percent of the people of the United States and its possessions, 
receive 40.7 percent of the Federal-aid highway appropriation and 
pay 52.4 percent of the gasoline tax collected. 

The need for highway improvements is much greater in the more 
populous States w ith the largest number of motor-vehicle registration 
generating the heaviest traffic on our streets and highways. It is in 
such areas that the expensive types of multiple- lane expressways are 
vitally needed and must be constructed at immense cost. In the less 
populous areas, the problem is much more simple and much less acute 
and less costly. 

4, Pennsylvania believes, therefore, that the highway construction 
program will be enhanced if the system of existing Federal aid be 
abandoned and the proceeds of the 2 cents per gallon gasoline tax be 
returned to the respective States, or better still, pass ; the nec essary 
legislation or, if necessary, an amendment to the Federal Constitution 
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that there may be no further collection, diversion, or dispersion of 
gasoline tax by the Federal Government and that the individual 
States may collect the existing 2 cents per gallon tax providing fur- 
ther that it must be utilized for highway construction. Twenty-four 
States have approved amendments to their State constitution, prohibit- 
ing diversion of motor revenue. 

5. In our considered opinion it would be more equitable and eco- 
nomical that a Feder al appropriation be made from gene ral taxation 


to the 11 States and 2 Territories who would receive less than the 
present Federal-aid Baden estimated at $26,575,000 on fiscal year 
1955 gasoline consumption, in the event that funds be inadequate to 
meet their construction requirements. This consumption may be 


expected to increase each year, thereby reducing the difference between 
gasoline-tax collections and current Federal-aid allocations. 

How can the accredited State highway representatives of the States 
explain to their own peaple that the Federal-aid appropriation should 
be increased, which will in turn increase the cost of operating the 
Federal Government at a time when Federal expenditures should be 
reduced wherever possible; and how can these same representatives 
present a case which would favor only 5.5 percent of our total popula- 
tion and penalize the remaining 94.5 percent ? 

We have read with interest the statements of State highway officials 
complaining ‘of their lack of finances to proceed with a necessary State 
highway construction program. Many of these gentlemen represent 
the 94.5 percent of the population affected. 

Pennsylvania recommends a complete revamping of the thinking 
which formulates the policies of State highway development and rec- 
ommends adoption of the principle that ‘the 2 cents per gallon gaso- 
line tax be returned to the States where it is collected and a Federal- 
aid appropriation in a fair and reasonable amount be made to those 
States whose present Federal-aid appropriation is less than the pro- 
ceeds of this 2-cent tax. 

Pennsylvania with its 41,000-mile State highway system, represent- 
ing 41 percent of all the roads and streets in the State, feels keenly 
the need of additional funds for highway construction. The average 
State highway system in the Nation represents 19 percent of the 
total mileage. We are aware that many other States have a similar 
problem. Pennsylvania contends that the problem can best be solved 
by the proposals we have outlined, and trusts that the Congress of the 
United States will concur in our conclusions. 

We now wish to make a startling statement as to the relative value 
of Federal-aid funds for State highway improvements. 

During the 24-year period from June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1953, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Highways expended the sum of $1, 211 
million for State highway construction, reconstruction, resurfacing, 
and widening. Of this amount $212,600,000, or 17.6 percent, repre- 
sented Federal funds. Of the total construction, and so forth, $253,- 
400,000 were expended during th biennium from June 1, 1951, to May 
31, 1953, of which $39,100,000, or 15.5 percent, represented Federal 
funds. This means that during this past 2-year period Pennsylvania 
spent $214,300,000 of her own money. This sum is almost $2 million 
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greater in 2 years than all of the Federal-aid money paid to Penn- 
sylvania in 24 years. 

We feel that the Congress should recognize that the Conference of 
State Governors, the Council of State Governments, the national 
farm agencies, the petroleum industry, the American Truc king Asso- 
ciations, and many other vitally interested groups are correct in their 
thinking that the Federal Government should retire from the field of 

gasoline taxation in favor of the States which are demonstrating that 
ther are capable, willing, and eager to continue doing the job, the larg- 
est proportion of which they have always financed. 


CLASSIFICATION OF FEDERAL-AID SYSTEMS 


In the event that the present Federal-aid setup is continued, we 
wish to amp ify the position of Pennsylvania on its past and present 
opposition to classification appropriations and allocations to specific 
systems of Federal-aid highways, such as interstate, primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban. It is our firm conviction that conditions vary so 
much in the respective States that 1t becomes most impractical for 
Congress to divide funds in a fair and equitable manner to such 
classifications. 

We wish to protest most emphatically against recognizing the so- 
called interstate system for special appropriations and allocations. 
The roads and streets in this category are unquestionably the most 
heavily traveled in the Nation. They are located in practically every 
instance on the primary and urban systems. The State highw: 
officials of the Nation know this and certainly should be capable of an ‘d 
willing to allocate the Federal-aid funds for construction and recon- 
struction to these most important streets and highways. 

Pennsylvania has certainly recognized her responsibility as is evi- 
denced by the fact that from 1946 through 1953, 46 percent of the 
Federal-aid primary funds were utilized on the interstate system and 
65 percent o f urban Federal-aid funds were utilized on the interstate 
system. This compares with the national average of approximately 
33 percent as presented by Commissioner du Pont to the Public W orks 
Committee on page 9 of his report. 

Pennsylvania always has been and is still against specific appro- 


priations and allocations for the so-called secondary Federal-aid sys- 
tem. Back in 1931, Pen tha ania recognized her responsibility for 
Improving a large farm-to-market ystem of secondary State hig! wavs, 
Since 1931. this State highway system t onnect the farms with 
churches, schools, railroad sidings, creameries, grange halls, et cetera, 
has grown from 20,000 miles to more than 96,000 miles. Only 293 
miles remain as earth highways Adequate bases and surfaces have 
been constructed on the remaining 25 000 miles 

We are using Federal-aid secondary allocations to reconstruct the 
most important roads on this system where the original construction 


has failed due to greater volumes and weights of traffic not anticipated 
at the time of original construction. Pennsylvania has never used a 
dollar of this Federal-aid money for low-type construction of earth 
roads on its State secondary system. It is becoming more difficult 
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each year to find projects where such reconstruction can be justified 
by traffic requirements. 

Criticism has been voiced by Pennsylvanians before congressional 
committees on the failure of Federal-aid secondary funds to be util- 
ized on roads under local jurisdiction. This system has been a proven 
failure in our State. 

The true facts are that on June 20, 1946, the secretary of highways 
in Pennsylvania allocated $1 million of the then appropr “iated Federal- 
aid secondary funds to the local levels of government in Pennsylvania 
to be matched by them on a 50-50 basis for construction of roads 
which would qu: lify for inclusion in the Federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem, with the proviso the plans be prepared by these local authorities 
and officials. Original submissions by local governments were $1,700,- 
000 total costs covering 31.5 miles on 60 projects. 

Only 15 projects, totaling 7.3 miles, qualified and were programed 
at an estimated total cost of $663,000, of which one-half or $331,500 
represented Federal funds. When actually ener there were 7 
projects representing 3.4 miles at a cost of $305,500, of which one- 
half was Federal funds. 

In 1949, an unlimited amount of Federal-aid secondary funds was 
offered for 50-50 matching by local authorities. As a result of this 
ont, 60 projects, representing 61 miles, at an estimated total cost of 

1,343,000, were submitted. Only 17 projects, representing 16 miles, 
at an estimated total cost of $504,500, qualified for programing. Five 
projects, representing 5.8 miles, at a total cost of $257,700, were placed 
under construction. 

There remains on the program 4 projects, representing 4 miles at an 
estimated total cost of $113,500, yet to be started. They may be can- 
celed by local authorities. It is, therefore, most apparent that Fed- 
eral aid at the local level does not work out satisfactorily in our State. 
Complaints were made by local officials that standards were too high 
and that cost of plans and construction are too great a burden for the 
local municipalities. 

To overcome these objections, the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1951 
appropriated $3 million for construction of local roads and streets 
in the State. This money must be matched in an equal amount by 
local tax funds. The local government officials determine the location 
and type of construction, In most cases plans are not necessary. 
This money must be utilized for new construction unless all roads 
and streets in the specific local community have been improved. Un- 
der such conditions it may be used for resurfacing. 

Again, Pennsylvania is showing the way tow ard. helping the local 
communities without Federal assistance. This appropriation is in 
addition to the $12 million given to local levels of government in 
Pennsylvania for construction or maintenance without a matching 
obligation on the local community. 

State and local governments should recognize their proper responsi- 
bilities and duties, Federal-aid secondary appropriations are un- 
necessary and the funds should be appropriated to the State without 
classification. Furthermore, Pennsylvania appropriates the proceeds 
of one-half cent per gallon of gasoline tax to the counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. This now amounts to $12,500,000 per year. 
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According to the recent tabulation prepared by the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, the needed improvements on the 
existing Federal-aid systems are as follows: 


| Average 
System Miles Cost | cost per 
mile 
Prim ary : 148, 696 |$15, 266, 235, 000 | $127, 000 
Secondary . 264, 886 8, 458, 900, 000 $2. 000 
Urban Ei ; 10, 714 8, 282, 110, 000 773, 000 
Total aM “ a odd adeaes 7 Ls 424, 296 | 32, 007, 245, 000 78, 000 


Assuming that Federal-aid appropriations may be continued at 
the existing rate of $500 million per year which, when matched on a 
50-50 basis by the States, would provide a Federal-aid highway- 
construction program of $1 billion per year, it would require 32 years 
to accomplish the job, without further depreciation and eer 
during that period. 

By eliminating the Federal-aid second: ary system, it would require 
2314 years to do the work on the primary and urban systems which 

carry the bulk of the traffic. It should be apparent to everyone that 

Federal-aid secondary appropriations, in effect, are postponing the 
day when the heavily traveled primary and urban systems can be 
completed. In practically all cases the urban system is an extension 
of the primary system in the urban communities. 

Pennsylvania recommends to the Congress, if the Federal-aid ap- 
propriations are continued, to make one appropriation and allocation 
to each State and Territory with the proviso that the money be 
matched 50-50 by the States and must be expended on the heav y-duty 
roads requiring improvement, with the individual States and Terri- 
tories designating the project, subject to the approval of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

This is the only logical way to restore responsibility to the officials 
of the local levels of government who are capable of doing the job 
with State assistance. Federal money should be expended only on 
roads of Federal importance. 

Pennsylvania is in favor of continuing the Bureau of Public Roads 
as a consulting and coordinating agency so that uniform standards 
of construction, maintenance, and traffic control may be continued. 
They are not required as an operating agency. This should result 
in a considerable saving in overhead costs to the Federal Treasury. 

Thank _ 

Mr. McGrecor. We certainly appreciate having your remarks. I 
am sorry time is so short we will be unable to ask many questions 
of you as I think you recognize, Mr. Schmidt, you made a lot of 
statements in your presentation with which previous witnesses have 
not agreed. 

You say you want the Bureau of Public Roads continued. How 
will the administrative costs be handled if you turn the money back 
to the States which the Federal Government collects in the form of 
gasoline taxes as you have suggested? 
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Mr. Scumipr. You have other taxes, Mr. Chairman, from which 
they can be financed, other than the gas tax. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you suggest a source those funds could be 
taken from ? 

Mr. Scumipr. They would be taken from the excise taxes. 

Mr. McGrecor. That would be your recommendation. 

Mr. Scumipr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. What —— some of the poorer States do in the 
Far West, where some of the members of this committee live? What 
woe they do for funds if oid gave only to each State that which 
was collected there ? 

Mr. Scumipr. That should also be taken out of the excise taxes. 

Mr. McGree om. You mean we would continue to do just as we are 
now doing with the Bureau of Public Roads? We would continue 
to match State funds 50-50, but take the funds out of the excise 
taxes and also give the States the amount collected in the States— 
of gas and fuel-oil taxes. 

Mr. Scumiptr. No. I should say that in the 11 States and the 2 
Territor es the money for their continued operation should come from 
the excise taxes and not the gas tax. The gas tax should be returned 
to the State s; and in those 11 States the differential should be met by 
a} propriation from excise taxes. 

Mr. Streep. When you say, “return the tax to the States” do you 
mean to the States in which the tax is collected and remitted to the 
Federal Government ? 

Mr. Scumipr. I did not hear you. 

Mr. Streep. When you speak of returning this 2-cent tax to the 
States, do you mean returning the amount of money to tere individual 
States where the tax is collected and sent to the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Scumipr. I tried to develop that, sir, in my paper which I read 
here. 

Mr. STeep. He re is what I am getting at. The Federal gasoline 
tax is gotten at the refinery. It happens in my State of Oklahoma. 
The refined 9: isn is consumed throughout the countr y. Ifthe tax 
is returned to the State where it i paid, my State would stand to get 
ome $70 to $80 million instead of the figures you mentioned here. 
We produce the oil and refine it a get the 2 cents tax at the refinery 
and remit it to the Federal Government. 

If you are going to return the tax to the States then we in Oklahoma 
would he « ntitled to | ave the actual money 


we collect and send to the 

Government, regardless of whether the gasoline was consumed within 
our State or not: would we not? 

Mr. Sravurrer. I think Mr. Schmidt is talking about the taxing 

power Ir: her than the actual tax that is collected by the Federal 


Government. Return the power to tax the additional 2 cents to the 
states 

Mr. Sreep. Then let us appreciate it. If we recommended the abo- 
lition of the Federal gasoline tax we would not have this confusion. 
I do not know how you can actually determine the amount of Federal 
page tax coll ected in the various States, because since it is collected 
at the refineries, it would all go to the States where the petroleum is 
refi ‘ed. 

Mr. Scumipt. We can determine that in Pennsylvania. We know 
how many gallons of gasoline are purchased in Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Sreep. But the actual transaction between the producer of the 
gasoline and the Federal Government is from the refinery to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Scumipr. I do not think it should go to the State where it is 
produced, but to the State where it is consumed. 

Mr. Steep. But you are chee king it at the refinery where it is 
refined, so any State that has a refinery would automatically get it. 

Mr. Scumwwr. Regardless of how this is collected—whether it is at 
the source, or within the State where it is consumed—it seems to me 
it would not make any particular difference, but the money that has 
to be collected, this 2 cents gas tax, should be on the basis of the 
gasoline consumed within any given State. 

Mr. Streep. Why is it not just as sound to argue it ought to go to 
the State where it is produced and where the money is actually paid 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. Scumipr. That is not my thought at all. 

Mr. Sreep. I think it is just as fair. 

Mr. Scumipr. Those of you who have big production in oil then 
would have more money than you would know what to do with on the 
highways. 

Mr. Sreep. If your recommendation were adopted the States that 
have a large popul: ition would have an unfair advantage. 

Mr. McGrecor. On page 9 of your statement you say: 

Pennsylvania recommends * * * that the 2 cents per gallon gasoline tax be 
returned to the States where it is collected 

Are you of the conviction that 48 State legislatures would put the 
2 cents gasoline tax back on should we repeal it and return the power 
of taxation for roads to the States? 

Mr. Scuminr. No, I am not. 

Mr. McGregor. Then the highway program would be jeopardized. 
The overall highway program of the United States would be jeopard- 
ized should we follow your instructions and allow the States to put on 
the 2 cents gasoline tax if they desire. 

Mr. Scumur. Mr. Chairman, these are not instructions; they are 
merely suggestions. 

Mr. McGregor. I am just asking. I am trying to get the informa- 
tion. In your opinion you think the highway program would be 
helped by returning the authority of the 2 cents gas tax back to the 
States and allow the States to put it on or not put it on, whichever the 
case may be? 

Mr. Scumipr. I discussed that question before the administrative 
committee of the American Association of State Highway Officials in 
Kansas City last year. I had sitting on either side of me gentlemen 
who represent the States that were getting their highway funds by 
appropriation from general funds of the States. 

They said that they felt such action would not do them any good 
at all. They would still have to get their money out of the general 
fund. My thought in that regard—and I so expressed it—was that 
if the Federal Government returned the 2 cents gas tax it ought to be 
done in such a manner that that money could not be used for any other 
purpose then for use on highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you would be in favor of the Congress, pass- 
ing a resolution saying that we would return the 2 cents gasoline tax 
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back to the States when the respective legislatures reenact it as a 
State tax. 

Mr. Scumipr. Absolutely. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then may I make this inquiry: There is no formula 
established under the e wt State laws for distribution of highway 
funds. I do not know of a State that has a formula. The only 
formula established is Feder; a 

Would you suggest we also ask the various States to establish that 
formula so that the cities would get so much, the primary system so 
much, and the farm-to-market roads so much; or would you leave it 
to the governor and the highway director to spend the money where 
they wanted it to be spent ¢ 

Mr. Scumipr. Subject to the approval of the Bureau ot Public 
Roads. Yes. 

Mr. Scumipr. Subject to the approval of the Bureau of Public 
Roads to dictate to the States and want the Federal Government to 
continue to put up money—even though you take the gas and fuel-tax 
receipts from them. 

Mr. Scumipr. Not to dictate. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. You said, “subject to the approv: al.” Would that 
not be saying they would have the power to decide, “No, we do not 
like it,” which would be dictating? 

Mr. Scumipr. They often say now they do not like it, but they 
finally come around to liking it if we talk the thing over quite a little 
bit. Personally I am not at all nervous about getting along with the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you still want to get the money from them and 
you want to get that slice of the cake and eat it too. You want to 
have the tax revenue from gas and fuel back in your State but you 
still want to have the functions of the Bureau of Public Roads main- 
tained. 

Mr. Scumipr. Frankly, in our State it just means $26 million a 
year. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is approximately the same in Ohio. 

Mr. Scumipr. I think you are pretty nearly the same. 

Mr. McGrecor. But I am being realistic about it. I recognize we 
are part of these United States. The more fortunate States must help 
those who are not so fortunate. 

Mr. Scumipr. So do I, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. And we have to take care of some of the States 
that are not as fortunate as Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Mr. Scumupr. So do I 

Mr. McoGrecor. If you turn the 22 or 23 million dollars back each 
year to the ordinary governor, that governor is likely to build roads 
and all types where he thinks the most votes are, and you are going 
to have a checkerboard system of highways all over these United 
States. Do you think that would help the highway program ? 

Mr. Scumipr. No. 

Mr. Sreep. Isn’t that the situation we found many years ago when 
we started the Federal program in the first place ? 

Mr. McGreecor. I think that is exactly the system, and }, think that 
is the reason why the Bureau of Public Roads has been doing such 
a grand job. I have been one of the critics of it but I do not think 
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we want the public highway funds or the public highways to become 
a political football. 

Mr. Grorce. Do you not have a somewhat unusual situation in 
Pennsylvania in that you have many roads, or are responsible for 
many roads in your State highway de *partment that do not properly 
belong there? Could you tell this committee what you are responsible 
for in the w ay of maintenance and construction in the State of Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Mr. Scumipr. We are responsible for approximately 41,000 miles, 
which happens to be just about 41 percent of all the roads and streets 
in the State of Pennsylvania. We do have a big responsibility. We 
have a secondary system alone which is 26,000 miles. 

Mr. Grorce. That was put on in your State in a political maneuver 
several years ago, which has embarrassed the State highway depart- 
ment continuously since that time; has it not? 

Mr. Scumipr. Well, Mr. George, whether it was put on by a politi- 
cal maneuver, or otherwise, we have it in our laps. 

Mr. Grorcr. I should not say maneuver. It was a political action. 
I have a great deal of sympathy with your problem. I come from a 
State which would break even, however we handle this gasoline tax. 
The legislature was progressive enough to pass an act which provides 
that in case we went out of the taxing field they automatically would 
levy the same tax in our State. 

I feel I have no connection with the immediate problem as far as 
the State of Kansas is concerned, but I am interested in the over- 
all highway picture in the entire United States; and as such I do not 
think I can go along with all of your conclusions, however desirable 
they might be for your special proplen i in your State. 

Mr. Scumur. Of course, Mr. George, what I am presenting is the 
Pennsylvania problem. That is the problem I am presenting. 

Mr. Grorce. A part of that problem has been created by the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions by members? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. MoGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Schmidt. That is the 
quorum call. The committee will stand adjourned until next week, 
the date of which you will be notified. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMitrese oN Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. J. Harry McGregor 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will come to order 

We are meeting this morning for further consideration and study 
of highway problems. 

The first witness is one of my own fellow Ohioans. He is the 
senior vice president of the American Automobile Association, Mr. 
Stinchcomb. 

Mr. Stinchcomb, we are glad to have you with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. STINCHCOMB, SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION ; CHAIRMAN, AAA 
HIGHWAY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Strncucoms. Gentlemen, as the chairman has stated, my name 
is William A. Stinchecomb. I am presenting this statement on behalf 
of the American Automobile Association, as its senior vice president 
and chairman of its highway committee. 

I don’t know how many times I have committed the offense of 
appearing before the Highway Committee of Congress. 

By profession I am an engineer. I was county engineer of 
Cuyahoga County for 8 years, and I am now director-secretary of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park District. 

The American Automobile Association is made up of 777 auto- 
mobile clubs and branches in every State of the Union, having as 
members more than 4 million passenger car owners. Founded in 
1902, our association fv always been an active advocate of good 
roads and of Federal aid for highways. 

We wish to discuss various AAA highway policies with you. Hence 
a word about how AAA highway policies come into being. Policy 

proposals must first be approved by our highway committee, which 
hi as members from every section of the country. 

There are 22 members of our highway committee, and they are 
chosen first because of their interest in the highway work and the 
local interest in their States that has been manifested over the years. 

Policy proposals which that committee approves are considered by 
a large and representative policy committee, which meets before our 
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annual convention. Finally, those proposals which survive these two 
screenings come before the annual convention for consideration by the 
delegates representing affiliated automobile clubs from every State 
in the Union. 

I state that, gentlemen, so that you may understand the screening 
that is given to policies that are finally adopted by the American 
Automobile Association concerning not only highways, but other 
phases and functions of its interests. 


COMMENDATION AND APPRECIATION 


Here may I on behalf of the American Automobile Association 
highly commend your chairms llow Ohioan—and this sub- 
committee for the wisdom and foresight shown in conducting this 
study and review of highway problems, and I am sincere in making 
that statement, you can believe me, gentlemen. 

Falling behind as we are in meeting road needs of ever-growing 
vehicle registrations, there never has been a time since the inception 
of Federal aid for roads when the need has been so great for a new, 
serious appraisal of our road problems, looking toward sound cor- 
rective action. 

And may I also express appreciation for this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you, and for the courtesy extended us in making schedul- 
ing adjustments to accommodate us as to the time to come before you. 





EXPEDITIOUS COMPLETION OF INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


It is with great satisfaction that we have followed the strongly 
favorable comments of members of your committee and of numerous 
witnesses representing widely diversified interests concerning ex- 
peditious completion of the national system of interstate highways. 

Our association has from the first regarded it as the most important 
highway network in the country, and the road system which most 
warrants Federal aid. In fact, we were advocating emphasis on the 
interstate system when virtually no other group was raising a voice 
in its behalf. 

I recall appearing before the Highway Committee some years 
ago, shortly after the regional report was submitted, when on cross- 
examination by your present chairman, and without authority of the 
AAA Highway Committee, I expressed as my personal opinion that 
the interstate system—now the interstate system and then called the 
regional system—was of such national importance that I believed 
preference should be given in the allocation of funds and in the pro- 
portion of matching requirements required of the States and local 
subdivisions. 

We are making much too slow progress in the improvement of 
this “backbone” road system at appropriate high standards. The 
excellent Bureau of Public Roads report, Highway Needs of the Na- 
tional Defense, spelled out the shocking deficiencies in this road sys- 
tem—and unfortunately the overall “picture today is not much 
changed. A recent study, reported by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
showed that only 24 percent of even the rural portions of the inter- 
state system meet standards of sufficiency. A major reason for this 
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slow progress is that construction of the necessary high-type high- 
ways requires large sums of money—though the cost per motor ve- 
hicle using the system and especially the cost per vehicle-mile will 
be very moderate. ; 

We all recognize the vision and courage required of us in making 
a large expenditure, as in buying a house, when there are so many 
less costly things for which we can so easily use our money. 

In the case of highways, there is the constant pressure to use avail- 
able funds on other less costly, needed, though far less important 
roads. And of course a given amount of road funds can produce 
many more miles of less costly roads, and residents along those roads 
are vocal and well represented. 

Recognizing these factors, the American Automobile Association 
years ago decided that expeditious completion of the interstate system 
would be achieved only if unusual measures were taken. 

Chairman George A. Dondero and Mr. John J. Dempsey of your 
committee have shown their favor for unusual measures in their bills 
calling for Federal aid of $250 million and $200 million a year, ear- 
marked for the interstate network. 

Our association’s policy is that not less than 50 percent of all Fed- 
eral-aid highway funds should be earmarked for this interstate system. 

Furthermore, because of the unique national importance of this sys- 
tem, the predominant Federal responsibility for this network, and the 
urgency of its early completion, the association has for years recom- 
mended that Congress make an exception of this one road network only 
and provide that the Federal share of the costs of right-of-way and 
construction be three-fourths, with one-fourth to be provided from 
sources within the States. This 75-percent Federal matching would, 
we believe, prove a powerful incentive to States to concentrate con- 
siderable highway funds on this most vital road network. 

These 2 measures—greatly stepped-up Federal aid for the inter- 
state network and 75-percent Federal matching for this 1 network— 
would also go a very long way toward ending the current rash of toll- 
road proposals. For they would offer a way to get the high-type main 
roads the people want in a much more economical way—and in a way 
which should mean building up our State highway departments, 
whereas most toll authorities reduce their importance and often at- 
tract away key staff leaders in our State highway departments. 

I think that has been the experience in practically every State 
where toll roads are now being planned and where they have been 
constructed. 

SUPPORT FOR FEDERAL AID 


The American Automobile Association has always been a strong 
advocate of a sound program of Federal aid for highways. As a wit- 
ness to its good-roads activity, the association is proud to have in its 
headquarters office the pen with which President Wilson signed the 
first Federal-Aid Highway Act. 

The association policy is that Federal aid should be confined to 
general-purpose roads of national significance and based on transpor- 
tation needs for those roads. Also, that all such roads should con- 
stitute an integrated system clearly defined and strictly limited as to 
mileage, with the innerstate network the backbone of such a system. 
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As to amount of Federal aid, the association policy is that this— 


* * * should be determined by the Congress on the basis of overall economic 
considerations, national-defense requirements and other vital interests of the 
Federal Government in the Federal aid highway system, particularly the national 
system of interstate highways. 

There is little doubt that Federal aid is a powerful encouragement 
to States to devote substantial road funds on Federal-aid road systems. 
Recent experience has shown how the provisions of Federal aid for 
urban sections of the primary system has helped to accelerate the ex- 
penditure of State highway funds in urban areas. So too the provi- 
sion of Federal-aid funds for the interstate network can be expected to 
stimulate expenditures in the States for that top-ranking system—es- 


pecially if the 75 percent Federal matching ratio is adopted. 
MATCHING FEDERAL-AID FUNDS 


The ability of States to match Federal-aid funds has frequently 
been questioned. Without attempting to predict what future exper!- 
ence will be, it is important, we think, to point out that in the entire 
history of Federal aid for highways no State has ever forfeited any 
substantial Federal-aid funds, according to the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


HIGHWAY RESPONSIBILITIES OF VARIOUS LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 


We have stated that the interstate system particularly warrants 
emphasis and financial participation by the Federal Government. 
This relates to a very important AAA concept as to the highway 


responsibilities of various levels of Government, to wit: 

Basic to providing needed highways, roads, and streets is the recognition of 
an exceedingly important principle of Government. Government at the different 
levels—municipal, county, State, and Federal—all have their appropriate respon- 
sibilities, and it is most desirable that there be a continuing mutual recognition 
of this point. Local affairs should be handled by local government. Broadened 
scope makes other measures properly the responsibility of the State, while the 
Federal Government properly should deal with matters of national significance. 

Application of this principle to highways means that in the use of the Federal 
aid the Federal Government should concern it self solely with roads of national 
significance in rural and urban areas. State government should give major 
emphasis to roads of statewide significance, while counties and cities should be 
responsible for the remaining roads and streets. 


AAA STRONGLY SUPPORTS BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Carrying out responsibilities of the Federal Government in the field 
of highways is in large measure a congressional function, and to the 
Congress much credit is due for many fine legislative provisions. In 
the executive branch our association strongly believes that “Federal 
aid should be administered by one agency, the Bureau of Public 
Roads * * *” 

In numerous AAA highway policies are found evidences of the 
high regard in which the AAA holds this Bureau. Its administra- 
tion of Federal aid throughout the years has been of very high caliber. 
The Bureau and the State highway departments together are respon- 
sible for the most comprehensive highway researches in the world— 
researches which have saved many millions of dollars to American 
taxpayers. In upholding suitable highway standards agreed upon 
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by State highway department leaders, the Bureau has performed : 
very great service to American motorists and other highway users. 

In these and other important ways the Bureau of Public Roads per- 
forms an essential and very valuable service to highway transporta- 
tion and to our country. Its activities should be continued at a high 
level of effectiveness. 


FEDERAL AID FOR CONSTRUCTION AND RIGHT-OF-WAY COSTS ONLY 


The association’s policy is that Federal-aid funds should be available 
for use in purchase of rights-of-way and for highway construction, but 
not for highway maintenance. Thus, our association would register 
opposition to the item numbered 6 in the list of topics originally men- 
tioned by your chairman for these hearings. This item reads: 

Possible participation by the Federal Government in maintenance and repair 


costs, 
APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL AID AMONG STATES NEEDS REVISION 


Our association believes there is need of revision in the apportion- 
ment of Federal aid among the States, still including, however, special 
financial provision, 

* * * for the public-land States and for the construction and maintenance of 
highways in national parks and within national forests, including roads whose 
major function is that of providing access to national parks or forests, 

Our association’s belief is that the apportionment of Federal-aid 
funds, supplemnting appropriate State expenditures, should be such 
as would result in improvement of Federal- aid highways of the States 
at approximately the same rate throughout the country. It is our 
belief that the present apportionment formulas do not produce that 
result. 

As to the apportionment of funds for the interstate network, for 
example, it is my belief that the formula presented by the American 
Association of State Highway Officials—apportionment in terms of 
population, with a guaranty of three-fourths of 1 percent for any 
State, regardless of population, would produce a much more equité ible 
apportionment than the formula presently in the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1952. 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAXES 


The Federal Government has been providing Federal-aid funds for 
highways since 1916. These funds have always been provided in 
recognition of the Federal responsibility for highways. This conce pt 
has continued uninterrupted through the years. 

Beginning in 1917 the Federal Government as an emergency measure 
instituted excise taxes on motor vehicles. The excise tax on trucks 
was repealed in 1926; and excise taxes on automobiles, motorcycles, 
and buses were repealed in 1928. Beginning 1n the depression year of 
1932, excise taxes on motor vehicles were re instituted, and for the first 
time an excise tax was imposed on gasoline and lubricating oil. Ex- 
cise taxes on motor vehicles, ga isoline, and lubricating oil have con- 
tinued since 1982—as have excise taxes on parts and accessories, tires, 
and tubes. 
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Excise taxes on parts and accessories, tires and tubes were instituted 
in 1919, repealed in 1926, reinstituted in 1932 and have continued since 
1932. All of these have always been considered as excise taxes and 
never as highway-use taxes. ‘They are levied on the refiner or manu- 
facturer and not on the user. Hence, they have no logical relationship 
to the amounts of Federal aid for highways. 

It has traditionally been the view of the American Automobile 
Association that the field of motor fuel and motor-oil taxation should 
be the prerogative of the State and the State alone. The association 
therefore opposes Federal excise taxes on motor fuel and motor oil, 
believing that these excises interfere with the use of this field of tax- 
ation by the States for highway purposes. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield to the Congressman from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. Stincucomp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do I understand you to say you feel the 2-cent tax 
now on gasoline should be taken off by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Strncucoms. We believe as a function of Government in the 
field of taxation that the taxes on gasoline—the right to tax the 
gasoline should be reserved to the States as a more proper measure of 
the use of the motor vehicle upon the highways of the State. That is 
the opinion of our committee on highways. 

Mr. Demrsry. How would the Federal Government finance the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Strncucoms. I suppose the Federal Government would finance 
that particular Bureau as it finances other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not recall that any particular tax is levied, for instance, 
that is used in the reclamation work that the Government does in the 
great dams of the West; the river and harbor improvements, and that 
sort of thing. It comes out of the general funds of the Government. 
The Government obtains those funds by various methods: By excise 
taxes, income taxes, and all of the various forms of taxes that are 
recognized ; not with the idea of making any particular improvements, 
or doing any particular things with them, but they go into the General 
Treasury of the Government for the use of Government purposes. 

Mr. Dempsey. When you discuss rivers and dams you are probably 
confusing reclamation with flood control. There is a difference. In 
flood control it is a function of the Federal Government because in 
practically all of the cases it is a Federal stream, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to have property destroyed and lives lost. That 
is why the Federal Government provides the money for flood control. 

When it comes to reclamation it is a different proposition. Recla- 
mation projects pay back to the Federal Government the amount of 
money they get . the Government for the project. 

The gasoline tax 

Mr. Sma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Are you speaking of the general gasoline tax or the 
excise tax ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I was talking about the 2-cent tax. 

Mr. Sma. He was talking about the excise tax. 

Mr. Stincucoms, I understand he is talking about the 2-cent excise 
tax which the Federal Government levies on gasoline. 
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Mr. Dempsey. It is called excise tax. It is not an excise tax but 
we are talking about the same thing. The 2-cent a gallon tax on gas- 
oline collected by the Federal Government. 

You just want to eliminate that? 

Mr. Stincucos. It is our opinion in the field of taxation that that 
is one field of taxation that had better be reserved to the States. 

Mr. DempsEey. What do you think would happen if today the Con- 
gress should eliminate that tax? What do you think the result would 
be ? 

Mr. Strncucoms. In what way, sir? 

Mr. Dempsey. I mean in the aid to States. Do you think that the 
States would immediately each put on a 2-cent additional tax on 
gasoline? 

Mr. Strncucoms. I am impelled to say I do not. That is my per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr. Dempsey. They have about all they can stand now. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Strncucoms. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I note, Mr. Stinchcomb, you said, in your opinion, 
the States would not reenact the 2-cent Federal gas tax. 

Mr. Stincucoms. That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then you are recommending we adopt a policy that 
will hinder the overall road program? If you take the 2-cent gaso- 
line tax off, whether it is State or national, you are not going to have 
money to build roads. Is that not true, Mr. Stinchcomb? 

Mr. Srincucoms. I do not understand that that would necessarily 
be the situation because I have not associated—and I did not imagine 
that the Congress had associated—the imposition of the gasoline | tax 
as a linkage between the amount of roads which the Federal Govern- 
ment would finance and the amount of the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is exactly what they are doing. That is why 
I introduced a bill for $200 million additional for the interstate roads 
to absorb this money which I think should go into roads. There is 
no complaint from the traveling public paying that tax because they 
think that goes to roads and they are satisfied. But it is not going 
there. 

Chairman Dondero has introduced a bill for $250 million. I prefer 
that to the Dempsey bill because I think it will provide for more 
work, naturally, and we want to do as much work as early as possible 
as we can. 

Mr. Stincucoms. May I depart from being chairman of the high- 
way committee to express my personal views for a minute? 

Mr. Dempsey. Go ahead. 

Mr. Strncucoms. I have not associated the amount of the gasoline 
tax with the Federal appropriations for highways because I have 
noted they seem to bear no relationship between one and the other; 
because in these excises which the Federal Government is levying on 
oil and gasoline the Federal Government has never appropriated, i in 
my opinion, the amount which the excise taxes have raised. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is true. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you recommend we do, Mr. Stinchcomb? 

Mr. Stincucoms. Do I recommend that you do? 

Mr. McGreeor. Yes. 
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Mr. Srrncucoms. I think as a matter of policy—of fiscal policy of 
the Government—that the Federal Government should get out of that 
field of tax ition. We are vetting our eggs all scrambled in this taxa- 
tion field, and I think there are certain fields that are the prerogatives 
of the Federal Government, and others which are the prerogatives of 
the States. 

My personal opinion is that should be reserved to the States. Al|- 
though, if you force me into a corner and if you should say that if we 
do not collect these Federal ga oline taxes then the Federal Grovern- 
ment will be forced to di minish its appropriation for roads, then I 
would say, “Do not do that. 

Mr. McGreeor. Isn't that the fact, a gh, _ ee 


Mr. Strixcucome. I cannot answer that, Mr. Irman. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are an expert in the Geld. 

Mr. Stincucomp. Not in the field of Federal Government, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are senior vice president of the American 
Automobile Association and you are here representing that group. 


We recognize the ability of that great organization and I am sure you 
are realistic, but isn’t that the situation with which we are faced ? 

Mr. Srincucomn. If the chairman says that is the situation I will 

ept It. 

Mr. es. I am not saying itis. I think it is, but I want you 
to say vhether in your opi nion it is or not. | 

Mr. | Stincucoms. I am ideal psychologically it would have such 
an effect on the ¢ ‘ongress. 

Mr. Macnurowicz. I would like to restate 1 or 2 questions which may 
clear a my mind on this. 

I t < I may state first of all that I believe a majority of the mem- 
bers of thie committee are in agreement with you that the money 
derived from this tax should be used for highway purposes, or at 
least a greater portion than is used now 

With that thought in mind, if this money were used toa greater 
extent for highway purposes would you still maintain your position 
that the Government should keep away from that field ? 

Mr. Stincucoms. Speaking clearly as a matter of fiscal] policy and 
from the field of taxation, I would think that theoretically our posi- 
tion is sound. 

Mr. McGrecor. We are not dealing with theories, Mr. Stinchcomb. 

Mr. Srincucoms. Well, for heaven’s sake then, if you are going to 
dimin is] 
slinuild come to the conclusion you would abandon your position on 
the excise tax on gasoline, then I would say at this meeting today, 
“Don’t 7 ‘.” 

Mr. Dempsey. For your information I want to say last year this 
committee was confronted with the situation where the President of 
the United States and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended $400 million or a cut of $100 million in highway construc- 
tion, notwithstanding that we had more deaths that year than we 
have ever had before in the history of the country up to this year on 
the roads. 

This committee increased the amount from the $400 million which 
was recommended to $575 million. We did not go high enough in my 
opinion, but we did do that much. If this gasoline tax were not being 
collected it would have been impossible 


1 the amount of Federal appropriations for highways, if you 
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Mr. Srincucoms. You may be sure that the action of the committee 
in increasing the appropriation for wees ul highways was applauded 
and lauded in the cire ‘les of the Americ 1 Automobile Association and 
in our convention following the meeting —r this committee. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

The gentleman from Pennsy oe 1a. 

Mr. Sravurrer. Mr. Stinchcomb, I suppose you know that the taxes 
that the railroads pay into the r. deral Government oo into the gen- 
eral funds of the Government. What is wrong with a certain amount 
of taxes on the users of our highways going into the general funds 
O — lederal Government? Why differentiate between the railroads 
and t] ie users of the highway sé 

Mr. Strncucomes. I have not indicated that I thought the Federal 
Government in the collection of taxes to support the needs of Govern- 
ment should a abandon the field of excise taxes. L have not suggested 
that at all, s 

Mr. Sraurrer. Only on grantine and oil? 

Mr. Srrxncucome. I suggested in that particular field as a measure 
of use which has been taken first by the States and adopted as their 
method by which they finance their road program, that in that field 
I thought that that was something that might be reserved to the 
states. 

Mr. Donprro. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question 4 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, Congressman Dondero. 

Mr. Donp! RO. Mr. Stinchec ymb, Governor Dempsey of New Mexico 
and myself have both int roduct “d bills to increas the amount by S275 
million over what it is now. ‘This increase would also be returned to 
the States for the construction of roads. The amount almost equals 
the amount of the Federal gas tax of 2 cents a gallon. Does your or 
ganization look upon that type of legislation favorably ¢ 

Mr. SrrncHcome. Don't you propose also to earmark that for a 
Seana type of road 

Mr. DonDERO. No, ore we intro luce 1 the legish: ation to absorb the 2 
cents a gallon collected by the Federal Government on gasoline and 
put it back into the construction of roads. 

Mr. Dempsry. Mr. Chairman, I pointed out to the witness you had 
introduced that bill and that in my opinion you were a $50 million 
better man than I, and that I would support your bill. But I do hope 
we will support it this year and get the action quickly and 
roads built. 

Mr. Donvero. I know the Governor’s intense interest in it. 

Mr. Macurowricz. You commended this committee for its activity 
I suppose that was dependent on your supposition and belief that ac- 
{ion will be had from this committee on 1 of those 2 bills. Am I right 

Mr. Stincucoms. We hope so. 

Mr. Macurowrcz. I hope so, too. 

Mr. McGrecor. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Stinch- 
comb. 

Mr. STrIncHCOMB. The association believes that Federal aid for 
highways should not be conditional upon the amount of taxes re- 
ceived from Federal excise taxes on gasoline. 

Implicit, of course, in this concept is that Federal-aid funds should 
come from the general taxes, and this is our policy. We do not be- 
lieve that the termination of these excise taxes should interfere with 
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the continuance of the Bureau of Public Roads at an effective level 
or with appropriate provision of Federal-aid funds for highways. 

As you know, on March 30, President Eisenhower in a speci ial mes- 
sage to the Congress called for the creation of a Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. Bills have been passed by both the House 
and the Senate on this matter. Among subjects to be studied are all 
grants-in-aid, including Federal aid for highways, and overl: apping 
taxes which would include gasoline taxes. "The bills call for a final 
report of this Commission by March 1, 1954. Its findings should 
therefore be available for consideration by your committee prior to 
the time when the next Federal-Aid Highway Act must be formu- 
lated. 

That Commission’s study may include facts and recommendations 
which will prove useful to your committee in its valuable work and 
in making decisions regarding Federal excise taxes and the Federal- 
State relationship in the financing of highways. That Commission’s 
report will, of course, also receive careful consideration by our asso- 
ciation, in relation to our views and policies on those matters. 

I should add that this subject has been very extensively considered 
in AAA meetings for the last several years and will doubltess be given 
further consideration, in part because of the prominence which is 
being given the subject in these hearings. It is our belief that what 
is best in the interest of the Nation as a whole and the objectives we 
all seek will in the end prevail, even though it may not coincide with 
the views of all groups. 


EFFECTS OF HEAVY VEHICLES ON HIGHWAYS 


The 12th point of your list of topics for study and review is “The 
effect of heavy vehicle traffic on the highway specifications and con- 
struction costs.” 

The American Automobile Association has long been concerned 
about the protection of our highws ays and highway users against 
large or heavy vehicles. That this is a serious problem, few will deny. 

Mainly built in days of lighter trucks and loads, the general road- 
supporting abilities of our existing highways are such that axle loads 
should not exceed 18,000 pounds. It may be that new highway foun- 
dations and pavements for major highways should be designed for 
heavier loads if researches now in progress and contemplated show 
that this is the best interests of highway transportation economy, and 
provided that those who will m: ijorly benefit are required to pay such 
increased costs. 

In the meantime, it is essential to realize that for the most part we 
must continue to use the roads which we have for many years to 
come—with only gradual reconstruction, or replacement by new con- 
struction. Therefore, it is obviously in the best interests of the public 
at large and of our country that we protect existing roads against 
undue sizes and weights of vehicles. 

The American Association of State Highway Officials some years 
ago proposed revised size and weight standards, and with the excep- 
tion of their 60-foot length limit and resulting effects on total gross 
loads the American Automobile Association has acc epted these stand- 
ards in toto. 
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Setting aside for the moment the matter of bridges, the 2 most im- 
portant limiting figures in these AASHO standards are 18,000 pounds 
on a single axle and 32,000 pounds on tandem axles. These were con- 
sidered by impartial engineers to be the maximum limits which most 
roads are capable of supporting without detrimental effect. 

Most persons who have given impartial thought to this subject 
readily agree that there is great need for further research to ascertain 
under today’s conditions wherein lies the most appropriate balance 
between standards for foundations and road pavements and standards 
for maximum sizes and weights of vehicles, taking proper account of 
the factor of transportation economy. 

Fortunately, road tests are now in progress in Idaho which will 
help answer this question, and much more comprehensive tests are 
understood to be coming to a point of approval, the site for which it 
is understood will be Illinois, and where various foundations, pave- 
ments, and loads will be tested. Our association strongly favors im- 
partial tests along these lines. 

One significant road-and-load test has been completed. It was 
made on a concrete road in Maryland near La Plata in 1950 and 1951. 
Participating in the financing of this test were the truck manufac- 
turing industry, the petroleum industry, various highway depart- 
ments and the Bureau of Public Roads—and this research was under 
the supervision of the highly respected Highway Research Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

The Maryland road test showed that for a better-than-average con- 
crete pavement on foundations representative of large mileages of ex- 
isting roads, single-axle loadings above 18,000 pounds and tandem- 
axle loadings above 32,000 pounds resulted in very much greater 
cracking of the road pavement than where the loads were limited to 
the standards of the American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials. No claim is made that these tests apply to all roads. However, 
until more adequate research data are available, it is certainly the 
part of wisdom to hold axle loadings to the American Association of 
State Highway Officials standards without legal tolerances which 
have the effect of increasing legal axle-load limits. 

Now, there are two ways in which these standards are exceeded. 
One of the worst abuses is overloading, and data from numerous 
States show that there is still considerable of it. Then there is the 
frequent effort of trucking groups to get State legislatures to approve 
higher limits than those set forth in the American Association of 
State Highway Officials standards. According to the best evidence 
available, these efforts are shortsighted even from the point of view 
of the best interests of the truckers themselves, because the heaviest 
vehicles constitute a very small segment of the total trucking 
operation. 

Our association vigorously urges adherence to the 18,000-pound 
single-axle load limit and the 32,000-pound tandem-axle load limit. 

Item 12 in your list refers also to construction costs, and this leads 
to the question of the proper allocation of costs for highways. Evi- 
dence indicates that trucks are not paying their fair share of high- 
way costs, and this is especially true of the heavier trucks and truck 
combinations. 
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TOLL ROADS 


The recent rash of toll-road developmen ts in various parts of the 
country is not only the result of promotion by special interests, but 
gives crystal-clear indication of the strong desire of American driv- 


ers to have high-type main, heavy-traflic arteries. If for some years 
we id been actively building the national system of interstate high- 


ays at the standards required by the traffic in the various areas, 
ere would be little toll-road activity in the country today. And 
when we go into high gear on improvement of the interstate net- 


work, especially in the heavy-traflic rural and metropolitan areas, 
we sha i see reduced de mand for toll financing. 

In the novelty of toll roads and with their present rather limited 
extent, n any motorists do't not realize that they are paying what would 
equal about 15 cents a gallon additional gasoline tax for use of the 
toll nad epee on one small part of the New Jersey Turnpike, the 
rate ame ts to 4 times this Bare. 08 an equivalent of 60 cents a gallon 
of gasoline tax. 

The needed high-type roads can be built in a much less expensive 


way. They can a be built promptly by resort to borrowing and 
bond er ae: 


Tl Ad erican Automobile Association has long held the position 
that 
. the requirements of highway transportation can best be met through the 
development of public highways, financed by taxation rather than by the con- 
truction of toll roads. 

The association is unalterably opposed to transforming free roads into toll 
roads Che antitoll provision of the Federal Air Highway Act should be 
trengthened so as to make it impossible to nullify the intent of Congress that 
tolls shall not be imposed on any facility established by law as a public highway 


The national system of interstate highways should be entirely free of tolls. If 
a State decides that it should accelerate the construction of some particular part 
of the interstate network system which cannot be accomplished with current 
revenue, the association urges consideration of obtaining needed funds by some 
method of borrowing, rather than resorting to toll financing. 

\lready there are a few toll roads on what appear to be routes of the national 
system of interstate hig erare There may be others. Yet it was certainly the 
intention « 1f Congress that the interstate system be free of tolls. The AAA urges 
the gress to direct the Bu eau of Public Roads to investigate and study this 
matter and to make recommendations relative thereto. 

The association favors public highways, but if a toll road appears 
warranted the AAA recommends a number of important safeguards 
which should be insisted upon. These include— 

1. Evidence that the facility is essential and that there is no way 
of constructing it out of current or contemplated tax programs or by 
some method of borrowin go, 

2. Each proposed toll-road project should be submitted to the State 
legislature for approval. 

Revenue in excess of operating costs and interest should be used 
exclusively to retire outstanding obligations for the toll facility for 
which the bonds were issued. 

1. Plans, location, alinement, and standards of construction should 
meet the approval of the State highway department. 

5. When the outstanding obligations are retired the toll road should 
become a nontol] public highw ay. 


'Se 
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Several other important safeguards are also included in our policy 
on this subject. 

At this point I desire to quote from a statement adopted by the 
AAA executive committee at its most recent meeting last March: 

One grave danger in toll financing is that private interests concerned therewith 
may become too much of a factor in the promotion of toll roads. Also the 
financing of most important segments of the road network by separate toll 
authorities results inevitably in reducing the scope of operations and in weaken- 
ing State highway departments. 

It is contrary to the public interest and to sound policy that Federal aid be 
spent on toll roads. It is also prejudicial to the public interest that existing 
public roads be converted to toll facilities. 


URBAN NEEDS, BYPASSES, ETC. 


The eighth point on your committee’s list of topics has to do with 
urban areas and particularly with bypasses thereof. Our association 
has not adopted any specific policy regarding bypasses. However, we 
strongly urge— 

* * * urban studies which will provide the data necessary for solution of 
urban highway improvement programs. 

We also are on record as calling for— 

* * * the construction of urban expressways so designed and located as to best 


meet the traffic needs of metropolitan areas. 


These two quotations apply well to the matter of bypasses. We 


believe that whether or not a bypass is beneficial or detrimental varies 
with the situation and that each case should be the subject of study by 
qualified specialists. Clearly, bypasses are beneficial to through- 


destined traffic—and there are increased evidences that the bypassing 
of such traflic is in the overall beneficial to most communities. How- 
ever, most of the traflic approaching cities, even of moderate size, 
desires to enter the city—and this traffic naturally desires effective 
arteries leading into the community. Clearly, then, it is necessary to 
study origins and destinations and the relative traffic demands before 
making decisions regarding bypasses. 

It seems appropriate at this point to emphasize the plight of urban 
areas in meeting their highway transportation problems. Half of all 
vehicle-miles of traffic are in cities and their suburban fringes. Fur- 
thermore, it is common knowledge that one gets far fewer miles per 
gallon under city traffic conditions than on the open highway. There- 
fore, it is clear that much more than half of the gasoline consumed by 
motor vehicles is used in suburban areas. Hence, much more than 
half of gasoline taxes come from motor vehicles in urban are 

Furthermore, urban areas, plus a few extremely heavy rur: a ar a ries, 
are the main trouble points in highway transportation today. The 
main congestion and delays occur in urban areas, and the major high- 
way deficiencies are in those areas. 

Yet another factor must be added to this picture—major traffic 
arteries in urban areas are many times as costly as are high-type rural 
highways—though in terms of vehicle-miles of use the situation is by 
no means as unfavorable to the urban areas. 

Add to this the fact that cities are facing other large needs for 
public works—for hospital, schools, water supply, sewage systems, and 
so forth—and the plight of the cities comes into focus. The problem 
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is further accentuated in many places where new developments are 
to a considerable extent outside the city limits and so not subject to 
city taxation. Yet the city must provide and maintain many kinds 
of public facilities in part to serve taxpayers outside of their taxing 
jurisdiction. 

Our association strongly urges more consideration to meeting urban 
highway transportation needs. May I again commend you “gentle- 
men and the Congress for providing earmarked funds for urban parts 
of the Federal-aid primary system. More urban highway funds are 
sorely needed. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 


The 13th item in your list of study and discussion topics is “Present 
highway safety programs and means for increasing their effectiveness.” 

Your committee and the Congress are to be commended on the 
interest which you have shown in traffic safety over the years. Thus, 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 called for suitable signs, sig- 

nals, and markings such as will promote the safe and efficient utiliza- 
tion of the highways. Greater uniformity in these traffic control 
devices is much to be desired. 

In the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 certain funds were pro- 
vided to further traffic safety objectives through the President’s 
Highway Safety Conference. 

These are examples of the commendable interest and action of your 
committee and of the Congress. 

Your discussion topic refers to means of increasing the effectiveness 
of highway safety programs. Our association has extensive traffic 
safety programs to which it has long devoted very sosletcesselti re- 
sources. Our programs deal with school safety patrols, aids to ele- 
mentary school teachers in teaching traffic safety, driver education, 
end pedestrian protection. If it be your desire, we shall be glad to 
submit a statement especially directed to this item on your list of 
topics. 

20AD FINANCING, DIVERSION, REFUNDS, ETC. 


The 14th item on your list reads, “Miscellaneous Jegislative pro- 
posals to improve the Federal-aid highway program.’ 

In this connection we desire to direct further attention to the major 
highway problem of tod: AS: at of financing. With your permis- 
sion, I should like to quote briefly from a statement adopted by the 
AAA executive committee at its recent meeting: 


THE CRITICAL HIGHWAY SITUATION 


Good highways constitute a keystone in the American way of life. They are 
vital to the national economy, to the social and cultural life of our country, and 
to the national defense. Today the Nation is face-to-face with a critical highway 
situation which threatens our entire economy and calls for prompt, realistic, all- 
out programs to overcome a fast-deteriorating highway condition. 

The traffic demands on our highways are 8 times as great as they were in 
the period 1921 to 1930. This multiplication of demands is the result of more 
vehicles, increased use of vehicles, and especially of trucks, more heavy trucking, 
and higher vehicle speeds. But in spite of this enormous increase in demand, 
we are spending on new construction and maintenance just a fraction more than 


we were 25 years ago in terms of the purchasing value of the road dollar. This 


situation is further aggravated because not enough of the money now available 
is being spent on the main roads, 
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There must be a greatly augmented and accelerated highway construction 
program if we are to avoid further deterioration. 

THE MAJOR PROBLEM-—-FINANCING 

There is urgent need for much more money for highway purposes. At the 
same time there is an equal urgency for better utilization of current revenue. 
Over a period of several decades far too much of the highway user tax dollar 
has been diverted from road use altogether or diffused over large mileages of 
the less important roads, thus causing accelerated obsolescence of the main traffic 
arteries, 

A further word about diversion. Half of the States have now 
adopted constitutional amendments prohibiting diversion. Yet, in 
1952, some $266 million were diverted, and there has been a very 
substantial increase over the last few years. 

The Hayden-Cartwright Act, approved June 18, 1934, contained a 
proviso designed to penalize States which indulged in diversion of 
motor-vehicle funds by withholding a portion of their Federal-aid 
apportionment. Because of weaknesses in the proviso itself and be- 
cause of weaknesses in the proviso itself and because of political 
expediency, this proviso has always been ineffective. Our association 
strongly recommends that effective legislative provisions be enacted 
by your committee and the Congress to cover this matter. 


REFUNDS 


Most of the States refund gasoline taxes paid on gasoline used for 
nonhighway purposes. The principal nonhighway use is for farm 
equipment. Since the State gasoline taxes are highway-use taxes, it 
is proper that such refunds should be made. In one State, Oklahoma, 
a plan for exemption of payment of tax for gasoline used for non- 
highway purposes is still in effect. 

Unfortunately, there are indications of abuse of this basic idea of 
making tax allowances for nonhighway uses. Eight States in 1951 
had a greater than 15 percent refund (or exemption) for alleged non- 
highway use, and one of these amounted to 47.6 percent of the total 
gasoline tax. Even taking into account the considerable farm activi- 
ties in these various States, a strong question remains regarding the 
appropriateness of such percentages. 

: the April issue of Public Roads, published by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, on page 138, this matter is briefly dealt with as follows: 

The payment of motor-fuel taxes is another item that merits close examination. 
Practically all persons familiar with highways finance agree that some of the 
gasoline used on the highways escapes taxation (by means of refunded taxes), 
and that the amounts vary greatly between States. There is no way of know- 
ing how much revenue escapes through excessive refund claims, but it is prob- 
able that the total is considerable. 

An analysis of Bureau of Public Roads table E-5, dated March 
1953, shows for the year 1952 that some 91 percent of the total gasoline 
tax was paid by highway users. Would it be appropriate for the 
Congress to include some provision in the next Federal-Aid Highway 
Act which would help to correct what seems to be considerable abuse 
in some States, and which is certainly detrimental to proper progress 
in meeting highway needs? 

In conclusion, gentlemen, may I express again sincere appreciation 
for your courtesies and consideration. If there are any questions I 
shall be happy to attempt to answer them. 
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I would like to say in addition we are exceedingly glad there has 
been laid down a program for investigation by the committee of 
various phases of the problem. I think we have made our position 
clear with reference to the Bureau of Public Roads. There has been 
some discussion in some places that that department be curtailed. 
Gentlemen, it has been my opinion on observing conditions over the 
country and meeting with State highway officials that the Bureau 
of Public Roads over the years has been the underlying force which 
has built up the standards of highway engineering in all of the State 
highway departments throughout the United States to the end that 
I think we have in the United States today a corps of highway engi- 
neers and administrative officers better than they have any other 
place in the world. 

To a large measure that has been due to the intelligence and pro- 
fessional leadership of the Bureau of Public Roads. I know in some 
places because of the high standards they have set there has been 
some criticism. But on the major roads I do not believe that criti- 
cism can be levied. 

The thing we are talking about is that we think there should be a 
better classification of roads jee the responsibilities definitely fixed 
upon the various layers of government for work in those various 
classifications. 

There is a third proposition about depositing in a trust fund. 
I do not think we can recommend that. 

On the question of toll roads, this rash of toll roads that we find 
prevailing throughout the country it is our opinion is first an evi- 
dence of the desire of the drivers of motor vehicles, whether it be a 
light car or a truck, that there be and accelerated program of Hila 
way improvements on the main roads of the country. That I think 
has first emphasis. Then I think there are certain interests that 
have seized upon that desire and have promoted through propa- 

ganda and otherwise the development of the toll roads. That is my 
opinion with reference to the toll roads. 

I think if the Federal Government will largely confine its efforts 
along this road-building proposition to those roads of national sig- 
nificance and great military importance, such as the interstate sys- 
tem, and build roads commensurable to the needs of those highways, 
you will find a diminution of the demand for toll roads. 

It is my considered opinion, because I was on this Highway Study 
Committee in Ohio, and I have followed this full proposition from its 
beginning. I think there are comparatively few locations in the 
country where tolls, given a good system of free roads, will pay the 
return on the investment that is required for the construction of toll 
roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Stinchcomb, I would like to ask a question. 

You refer in your statement to the Hayden-Cartwright Act and the 
diversion of funds by the States. Do you suggest we put more teeth 
in the basic act against diversion ? 

Mr. Strncncoms. That is our opinion. 

Mr. MoGreecor. If you recommend that for the State don’t you feel 
it would be a good recommendation for the Federal Government too ? 
What is good for one should be good for the other. 

Mr. Stixncucoms. You have got me in a bad corner there because 
personally it is the opinion of our committee and of our resolutions 
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committee and our executive committee, that the Federal Government 
should put more teeth in the Hayden-Cartwright Act, and it should 
police the distribution of funds in the States. 

I am kind of a Jeffersonian Democrat and all that sort of a thing, 
and there are some of these things that offend me when the Federal 
Government reaches its long — back into the States. I do not want 
to talk about that too much, but I do think the Federal Government 
is in a proper field when it polices the money it sends back into the 

states. 

Mr. McGrecor. But you kind of evaded the matter of whether or not 
we should clean our own skirts before we attempted to dictate to the 
States. 

Mr. Stincucoms. Pardon me? 

MoGrecor. I am wondering—regarding that question—if we 
should specifically say that funds collected for highway purposes 
should be used for such. I might say we have some very interesting 
figures on the amount of money that has been sent to foreign countries 
for highways. 

Mr. Strncucomps. I think that is a little bit out of the field of high- 
ways. I think we are doing that in foreign countries not in the interests 
of the highways as we are talking about them here today, but in the 
interests of maintaining a proper world relationship, and all that sort 
of thing. It isa part of the economic development of foreign nations. 

I am not here to talk about that. I would only suggest—and that I 
am concerned about—that if the Congress would consider our national 
highway needs in one bill, and then if in the judgment of the Congress 
it should be in the interests of the national welfare that we should 
go into Timbuktu, or some other place and build a highway, that that 
be considered not as a highway and not as in connection with the Fed- 
eral highways in the United States, but in another measure—the same 
as you extend foreign aid in another way or in various other ways to 
these foreign countries. I do not like it to be associated with and come 
out of Federal appropriations for highways for use in this country. | 
think that is a different thing entirely. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions of Mr. Stinchcomb ? 
Mr. Sma. I wanted to ask Mr. Stinchcomb this. He said some 
thing about the Federal Government reaching his long arm into 
State control, but that they should police the expenditures of road 
funds. These funds are contributed 50 percent by the State and 50 
percent by the Federal Government. Should they police both the 
expenditures, that is, the State and Federal Government? The State 

expenditure is integrated when they start to build a road. 

Mr. Stincucoms. I do not think the Federal Government should 
concern itself too much about the State appropriations as long as 
they meet the 50 percent, or 25 percent, or whatever the allocation 
may be. But I do think it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
follow through on the appropriation which it makes and in which 
there is cooperation with the State governments, to see that that 
road, when constructed, is economically constructed and wisely and 
properly designed. 

Mr. Smarty. You think they are better equipped to do that than 
the States are ¢ 

Mr. Stincucoms. No, I do not necessarily think so, but I think 
to that extent which is necessary to police that construction, I do not 
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believe that the Federal Government should send money into States 
to do a specific job and not follow it through to see that that job is 
economically and expeditiously done. That I believe in. 

Mr. Sravrrer. Isn’t that the main argument people have against 
Federal aid? Because when the State gets any kind of Federal aid 
the Federal Government comes in and attempts to dictate the way the 
money is spent and exercise control over the State to that extent. 

Mr. Stincucoms. I know, sir, that that is the way some people 
think about it, but I think if there is a justification for the Federal 
eee nt making appropriations for measures which are of Fed- 
eral significance, that is, national significance, the Federal Govern- 
ment io s an obligation to see that its money 1S properly spent to carry 
out that particular function. 

Mr. Sraurrer. But being a Jeffersonian Democrat you are really 
not in favor of all this Federal aid 

Mr. Stincucoms. Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. Stavrrer. I have to assume that. 

Mr. Strincucomsp. No. There are layers of government which 
extend all over the a States. In other words, I believe that the 
highway needs of the Nation are such that on a certain integrated 
system of highways there is national significance and national im- 
portance; and on that the Federal Government should concern itself. 

Mr. Sraurrer. You are against Federal aid for everything except 
the roads? 

Mr. Stincucoms. Oh, no, sir. Just as I would say in water naviga- 
tion there are certain rivers and streams and lakes which pass through 

‘ pass by several States, which have a national significance and on 
whie h it is perfectly proper that there should be national appropria- 
tions. There are others which are local and where it is a question 
as to whether there should be an appropriation of Federal funds 
for that purpose. 

We are getting kind of far from the subject. 

Mr. Dempsey. I appreciate the statement the witness has made and 
I agree with you about Federal aid and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
I think that is an extremely important and fine organization. 

I will say to my friends here I have had quite a close association 
with them, and I have not found them to be dictatorial. 

Mr. Sma. I was not criticizing, but asking his opinion as to how 
far they should go in supervising State money. 

Mr. Demrsry. They do very little supervision. There is a uni- 
formity throughout the United States in road construction which 
would not exist if it were not for that Bureau. 

Mr. Satu. I realize that they have brought the various States 

Mr. Dempsey. I think you will find there would be some very in- 
ferior roads constructed with Federal money if they did not have a 
standard to which the States would agree. 

Mr. Smatt. I still want to say I was not criticizing the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. I have never heard my friend from Maryland criti- 
cize anything or anybody. 

Mr. Strncucomp. There is one thing I wanted to stress for just a 
minute. That is our opinion of the importance of the urban system 
of Federal highways. I think all of us who come from any metro- 
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politan areas, who are called upon to pass through them, recognize 
the need of the freeing of the bottlenecks in the cities. 

I got into this road game when we were concerned about getting 
the country out of the “mud, and I traveled all up and down Ohio 
talking that way. But now the question is of getting the cities out of 
the muddle of tratflic congestion. I would hope that the committee 
would give recognition to the needs of the primary part of the F ederal 
highway system within the metropolitan areas in their appropriation. 

Mr. McGrrcor. I am getting a little confused now, Mr. Stinchcomb. 
You recommended we use the greater portion of the money for the 
interstate system. I think you will agree that a large share of the 
urban program is not on the interstate system. On page 6 of your 
statement you recommended that the State governments, counties, or 
cities should be responsible for the remaining roads and streets. 

Mr. Stincucoms. The Congress made special appropriations for 
the urban part of the primary system and those roads are what I am 
talking about. 

Mr. McGrecor. Where will we get the money for the urban group 
if we put it all on the interstate system ? 

Mr. Stincucoms. I do not suppose we will put it all on. We sug- 
gested of the total approppriations made for highways by the Con- 
gress, that at least 50 percent should be on the interstate system. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is correct. 

Mr. Strincucomp. I think this is true, Mr. Chairman: That a con- 
siderable portion of that interstate system—I don’t say a considerable 
portion in mileage, but a considerable portion in dollar costs—is 
within the urban areas. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Isn’t it true your recommendation on page 8 
that the apportionment be made in terms of population would take 
care of the problem you just mentioned, Mr. Stinchcomb? 

Mr. Srixcucome. We believe it would. 

There is another thing you have not asked me anything about and 
it does not offend me at all. 

But what is uppermost in the mind of almost everybody is whether 
the users—the cost that is being assessed against the users 1s fairly dis- 
tributed. We of the American Automobile Association believe that 
of the total dollars—State, Federal, and otherwise—collected, the 
ordinary automobile owner is paying his fair share. He is perfectly 
willing to pay more if he gets more roads. But we question whether 
some other users are paying a fair share of the total highway costs of 
the Nation. 

Mr. McGrecor. I appreciate your fine presentation very much. 
Your statement concerning excessive loads makes it difficult to deter- 
mine your position, so I wonder what you mean when you say, and 
I quote: 

* * * Major highways should be designed for heavier loads if researches now 
in progress and contemplated show that this is in the best interests of highway 
transportation economy. * * * 

If manufacturers of heavy equipment are going to produce 50-ton 
trucks, should we increase our specifications to take care of such loads 
and charge them for it? 

Mr. Macurowtcz. I think you should finish that statement: 


* * * ond provided that those who will majorly benefit are required to pay 
such increased costs. 
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Mr. Srincucomp. I suppose that in this highway program we are 
going continually to make progress. The position of the American 
Automobile Association with reference to the limitations that are 
suggested in this paper that is being presented here this morning is 

s: We have thousands of miles of roads which were constructed in 
the past days. Our economy necessitates the using up of those roads 
asmuchaswecan. We believe that it is in the interest of that economy 
and even in oe interest of the commercial haulers and the heavy 
‘kers and the public that we do everything we can to use these 
roads as long as we can. 

I presume » that if I were called upon as a highway engineer to de- 

ign a new road which would be a freeway carrying heavy loads and 

all that sort of thing, I would make a study engineeringwise to see and 
make sure that I had not limited the strength of that road to an 
18,000-pound axle load, but to see what might be done to increase 
that, notwithstanding the fact that the laws of the States might limit 
it for the time being. 

I suppose you are continually making progress to the end that we 
will balance the road costs with the heavy road load. I 
think when we do that we have got to recognize when we put more 
dollars into these roads for the purpose of accommodating this trans- 
portation problem of freight by the truck 

Mr. McGreoor. Which is a small segment of the users. 

Mr. Strncucomeg. Which is a small segment of the users, but which 
increases tremendously the costs of the roads we have got to build to 
serve him—that we recognize he should pay a fair portion of that 
increased cost. I think that is commonsense. 

I do not say it is the function of this Congress to do that, but I 
think it is something we want to hold before the legislatures of the 
States to make sure that their laws are appropriate and are properly 
enforced. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Stinchcomb, we appreciate your statement. 
This committee, as you know, is simply studying the problems to de- 
termine if changes are necessary in the basic law. You, along with 
other organizations, have been very cooperative in submitting your 
views, giving your time and money, and we appreciate it very “much. 

Mr. Strncucoms. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity of 
coming here, and may I assure you that when you get into your further 
studies and you attempt to write a report, we have a staff at head- 
quarters which is concerned about this thing. We have a great col- 
lection of facts and figures, and charts, and all that sort of thing, and 
they are freely made “available to you and your staff in the further 
studies that you are making. 

I appreciate the opportunity. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. 

The Chair wants to recognize a telegram received this morning 
from J. Russell Lloyd, secretary of the Ohio State Automobile Asso- 
ciation, in which he advises that Mr. Stinchcomb will testify before our 
committee this morning. 

Mr. Macurowtcz. I would like to say I have received a similar tele- 
gram from Mr. E. S. Matheson of the Automobile Club of Michigan. 

Mr. McGrecor. And there are probably other members who have 
too. 


We will file them in the record. 


true 
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(The telegrams referred to are as follows:) 
CoLuMBuUs, Onto, June 23, 1953. 
Hon. J. Harry McGReEGorR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 
Mr. William Stinchcomb, of Cleveland, will present testimony on highway 


problems before the Subcommittee on Roads tomorrow. Mr. Stinchcomb is 
chairman of the highway committee of the American Automobile Association 
and senior vice president of that organization. The Ohio State Automobile 


Association, representing 58 AAA automobile clubs in Ohio, will appreciate your 
giving consideration and study to the statement and testimony presented in our 
behalf by Mr. Stinchecomb. 
J. Russert Lioyp, 
Secretary, Ohio State Automobile Association. 


Derrort, Micu., June 238, 1958. 
Hon Congressman MacHrowlk Z. 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

William Stincheomb, senior vice president of American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, will present important testimony on highway problems to Subcom- 
mittee on Roads of House of Repre sentatives Wednesday, June 24, Auto Club 
of Michigan will appreciate any interest taken by you this presentation. 

E. S. MATHESON, 
General Manager, Automobile Club of Michigan 


HARrRIspurG, PA., June 23, 1953 
Hon. S. WALTER STAUFFER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Our Mr. William Stinchcomb, vice president, AAA, will testify on highway 
problems to House subcommittee Wednesday ; 458,000 AAA members in Pennsyl- 
vania solicit your earnest consideration. 

R. B. MAXWELL, 
Secretary-Manager, AAA Pennsylvania Motor Federation 

Mr. McGrecor. The next witness is the chairman of the New Mexico 
State Highway Commission, Mr. G. D. Hatfield. The Chair at this 
time wants to recognize a very capable member of this committee 
who has done outstanding work on highways, and is serving so ably 
from the fine State of New Mexico, Governor Dempsey. 

Mr. Demrsry. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I feel very honored 
today to have the chairman of the New Mexico State Highway Com- 
mission with us. I have known Mr. Hatfield for a long time and I 
know he is thoroughly acquainted with the highway situation. 

From a practical standpoint I know of no one whose recommenda- 
tions I would follow more closely than I would these of Mr. Hatfield. 
He has a technical man with him too, Mr. C. O. Erwin, the chief 
engineer of the highway department of New Mexico. I have known 
Mr. Erwin for a long time and I was associated with him for 4 vears 
as Governor of the State. I know he is one of the finest engineers 
in America. I think we are very honored to have such men here with 
us today and I think we should hear what they have to say. 

Mr. McGregor. Thank you, Mr. Dempsey. 

Mr. Hatfield, we are very glad to have you appear here. 


STATEMENT OF D. HATFIELD, CHAIRMAN, NEW MEXICO STATE 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


Mr. Hatrretp. Thank you, Congressman Dempsey. 
I want further to identify myself by saying I spent the first 28 
years of my life in Ohio. 
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The New Mexico State Highway Commission is sincerely apprecia- 
tive of this opportunity to present its views concerning matters under 
study by the Subcommittee on Roads of the House Committee on 
Public Works. Because of circumstances peculiar to our State it 
is probable that we are concerned in a manner somewhat different 
than that of States which are smaller in size, yet greater in population. 


FEDERAL MOTOR-FUEL TAX AND FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAYS 


The proposal set forth by the governors’ conference intends that 
Federal aid would be continued for New Mexico, which, together with 
an anticipated re-levy by the State of the 2-cent motor-fuel tax, would 
aggregate a total return of approximately $9,051,000 on the 1950-53 
basis. This was shown to be a gain for New Mexico of $2,500,000. 
The actual present Federal-aid apportionment, plus expenditures of 
the Federal Government for forest highways and other roads in Fed- 
eral lands, amounts to approximately $9,201,000, all of which, it may 
be assumed, would become the responsibility of the State. On that 
basis, then, the State would show a loss rather than an increase. 

The governors’ conference proposal provides that the amount of 
Federal aid will be adjusted according to population density. The 
population of New Mexico is at present such that within a few years 
the amount of Federal aid would be reduced approximately $656,000 
annually. 

We have recently completed a realistic study of the needs of New 
Mexico State highways which indicated that anticipated revenue 
would be nearly $5 million per year short of that required for a 20- 
year program designed to make our State highways adequate. On 
our Federal-aid primary system alone it appears that maximum 
efforts for the next 5 years with present revenue will improve only 
50 percent of the present mileage which is in intolerable condition; 
ond because of continuing depreciation and obsolescence there will 
be a greater portion of the system intolerable in 1958 than at present. 

One-fourth of the travel on New Mexico roads and streets is ac- 
counted for by passenger cars registered in other States. On a large 
part of our interstate highways from 60 to 70 percent of the vehicles 
are from out of State. These vehicles pay less per vehicle-mile for 
the use of our roads than is paid by vesidleest vehicles, most being sub- 
ject only to the motor-fuel tax on such fuel as is purchased in New 
Mexico. The highways which are most heavily traveled by vehicles 
from other States are those which require the greatest expenditure 
for maintenance and reconstruction, yet , because of the heavy pro- 
portionate use by nonresident vehicles, produc e the lowest return in 
road-user revenue per vehicle-mile. Adequate and judicious appor- 
tionment of Federal aid is the only pr acticable means by which such 
condition may be equalized. 

New Mexico needs increased Federal aid rather than less. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Reports from State after State have indicated that highway-im- 
provement needs have become so great because of the remarkable in- 
crease in motor-vehicle usage and demand as to present a condition 
in the nature of a national crisis. During the years of its existence 
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the Bureau of Public Roads has been in the forefront of every activity 
directed toward progressive and businesslike highway administra- 
tion and management. That body can be given a large portion of the 
credit for integration of the great system of Federal highways. It 
must definitely be conceded that because of the efforts and activities 
of the Bureau of Public Roads we are in much better position to ap- 
praise the situation in its current and future aspects, and to take 
steps on a national scale to overcome the difficulties involved in bring- 
ing our road systems up to date. It surely does not seem a propitious 
moment—if such a moment should ever occur—to curtail the activities 
of this force which has proved its competence to function as a coordi- 
nating influence. 

We are aware of the concern that activities of the Bureau of Public 
Roads may on occasion be construed as effecting arbitrary restriction 
on the proper functions of State government. In our experience there 
have been times and circumstances when the Bureau has taken a 
rather inflexible stand with regard to matters which might reasonably 
be subject to compromise with consideration to conditions peculiar 
to the case. Such differences may be resolved by an attitude of close 
cooperation between the State and the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
by avoiding any semblance of arbitrary decision. 


TOLL ROADS AND TRANSCONTINENTAL SUPERHIGHWAYS 


It is believed that toll roads are an expedient rather than a solution 
to the problem of providing high-type facilities where traffic volumes 
are such as to justify their construction. Although it has been shown 
that users are willing to pay several times the normal per-mile road- 
user fee for the express-type facilities, such circumstance does not 
excuse those responsible for highway administration from endeavor- 
ing to achieve an equitable revenue structure which will provide ade- 
quate facilities for any condition of traffic density. 

With regard to transcontinental superhighways, it is believed that 
proper study and consideration to the requirements of traffic demand 
will determine where so-called superhighways are needed and de- 
sirable. Transcontinental superhighways would be justified only 
if it might be expected that they would carry very high traffic volumes 
throughout their length. Traffic surveys have indicated that such 
condition may not be anticipated. 


PROPOSAL TO INCREASE FUNDS FOR INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


Suggestions have been advanced that Federal-aid allocations for 
interstate highways be apportioned to the States on a population basis, 
and that funds for interstate highways be increased. If the annual 
appropriation for this system were increased to $200 million and dis- 
tributed strictly on a population basis, New Mexico’s share would 
amount to approximately $900,000, which with matching funds on the 
present basis would make available $1,400,000 per year. 

Our needs study showed that over a 20-year period the interstate 
system would require an annual average expenditure of $4,522,000. 
One of the principal factors in the future cost of our main through 
highways is that a very considerable mileage is 2-lane design which is 
now carrying traffic volumes such that reconstruction must anticipate 
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he much greater cost ot 4 lane desig ‘ Yet these highways are trav- 
eled more by out-of-State than by resident vehicles, and the former 
contr te less in road-user revenue per vehicle-mile of travel. 

We are not averse to an allocation formula which might effect an 
1 e tribution of Mundas, but it 3 not believed that population 
lone is a proper criterion of needs and a true reflection of relative 

litv for road expenditure. It would seem that any formula 
| give considerable weight t y the character of road usage and to 

e approved mileage of terstate highways each state. 

EFFECTS OF HIGHWAYS BYPASSING TRBAN AREAS 

Numerous studies have been reported which have shown that 
ypasses may have a benelicia effect on local business. Where towns 
re tuated between larger places which are no great distance apart, 

entirely possible that ai appre able amount of traflic may be 
bypassed, to the benefit of both the through traflic and the place which 
bypassed. However, studies in New Mexico a ive shown that the 
amount of traftic which might be routed around our lar rer plac ces 1s 
seldom suflicient to provide subs tantial relief to the business route. 
Ea tuation warrants ll di vidual study in this respect. 

Our principal concern with regard to urban places is in the develop- 
! l en ximum potenti al of the through extensions of primary 

chways. M can be done to improve the capacity of these prin- 
cipal arterials so as to accommodate the demand of a large majority 
of the drivers approaching urban areas. 

ROADS IN FEDERAL LANDS 
\ccording to the annuat report of the Bureau of Land Management, 
of June 30, 1952, there were in New Mexico 14,744,255 acres under 
} ction of that as ney; 9,009,613 acres of Federal lands in 
Ol forests; 2,243,666 acres under military and defense control; 
| ».(15.244 acres set as idle LO! national parks, national monuments, 
and 1 el 1e administratioi of other Federal age Cit 2S. Not included 


the above are nontaxable Indian lands agevegating 6,717,033 acres. 
Chis total of 36,427,811 acres represents 46.84 percent of the total land 
New Mexico. 
lwenty-six of {8 States are smaller in size than the area of 
Federal nds in New Mexico, this area being greater than the combined 
ind areas of Connecticut, De a are, ented. Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Vermont, and the District of 
Columbia, 

Since 1945, with the exce ption of 1951, the Congress has earmarked 

considerably more funds for forest highways than have actually been 
ppropriated, so that the forest highway program is in arrears by 
approximately $100 million. Four badly needed projects in New Mex- 
co have been long delayed, and the development of the system lags 
considerably behind needs. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952 authorized the appropria- 
tion of $2,500,000 per year for main roads in unappropriated and/or 
reserved Federal lands. In order to illustrate the inadequacy of these 
funds, we wish to direct your attention to a specific circumstance: 

United States Highway 666 extends through the Navaho Reserva- 
tion from the ¢ ‘olorado line north of Shiproe k to a point approxi- 
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mately 10 miles north of Gallup—a distance of 97.8 miles. Much of 
this road is now badly in need of improvement. 

The original Federal-Aid Act aes $20,000 per year for this 
road to the Indian service, which agency was obligated to maintain it. 
However, the 82-mile section from Ship rock to the south boundary 
of the reservation was reconstructed with 100 percent Federal- lands 
tunds in 1926-28, and was again reconstructed by the State in 1940, at 
which time a low-type oil surface was applied. 

Approximately 214 years ago the Indian service called to the 
attention of the State and the Bureau of Public Roads the inad lequac y 
of the funds allocated, noting that U S 666 was again in need « 
reconstruction. A tentative agreement was reached between the Shite 
and the Bureau of Public Road ee hy ‘OX11 mately S500 000 
per year would be made available for 3 y , but tl 
appropriated. 

At the request of the Indian service the State highway department 
has accepted the obligation to maintain this road. While almost all 
of the route is in unsatisfactory condition, 47 miles of it are intol- 
erable as to surface condition and features of safety; in urgent need 
of reconstruction. In 1951 the Federal Government was sued under 
the Tort Claims Act for an accident which occurred at one of the 
many hazardous locations on this road, and the United States district 
court ruled in favor of the plaintiff in the amount of $70,000. 

Funds which are available to the United States Indian Service for 
roads in nearly 7 million acres of New Mexico land are inadequate for 
even the most elementary maintenance. The State highway depart- 
ment has been approached at various times by the Indian service, in 
request for assistance, and endeavors have been made to ascertain the 
extent to which the State can, within its abilitie s, accept responsibility 
for certain roads in Indian lands. There are hundreds of miles of such 
roads which. properly developed, would contribute greatly to the 
economy and welfare of the State and region, consequently to the 
national benefit. 


ie money was not 


EFFECT OF HEAVY VEHICLE TRAFFIC 


In common with all the other States, we have observed the remark- 
able increase in repetitions of heavy loads and the accelerated deterio- 
ration of highways designed and constructed prior to the realization 
of the magnitude of that trend. The problems here involved are 
concerned not only with the physical structure of roads and bridges as 
related to the size and weight of vehicles, but also with the general 
economics of highway transportation. Considerable research is now 
underway by the States, in cooperation with the Bureau of Public 
Roads an 1d the Hig! wi Ly Rese: are h Board, whic] 11s e Xp cte ad to cle ve lop 
facts which will aid in the solution of these prob i ‘ms. 

In concluding, we wish to summarize our remarks respective to the 
principal matters of this discussion : 

(1) We favor the retention of a Federal motor-fuel excise tax as the 
most efficient and equitable means for collecting and distributing that 
portion of road-user fees which would be properly chargeable against 
interstate motor-vehicle usage, and to discharge the obligation of the 
Federal Government with respect to roads in Federal lands. 

(2) We favor the retention of the Bureau of Public Roads as the 
administrator of Federal aid and as an active agency in the develop 
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ment, dissemination, and correlation of highway knowledge and 
practices. 

(3) It is our belief that so-called superhighways should be con- 
structed only where sound justification is indicated, and that every 
effort should be made to adequately finance such roads without resort 
to the toll principle. 

(4) We believe that Federal aid for interstate highways should be 
provided in an amount adequate to insure their development com- 
mensurate with needs, and apportioned to the various States with due 
regard to needs and usage. We are firmly opposed to Federal-aid 
allocations on the basis of population only. 

Right there I wish to state we appreciate the efforts of our Con- 
gressman Dempsey in the matter of appropriations for interstate 
roads. We feel the bill he has introduced is a necessary thing and 
must pass. 

Finally, we wish again to express our appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this hea Interested as we are in all matters 
pertaining to the development and administration of highways, we find 
it especially gratifying that this subcommittee of the Congress is thor- 
oughly examining very important matters concerned with roads. 

Gentlemen, are there any questions? 

Mr. MoGrecor. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Macurowicz. | note you are not in agreement with the previous 
speaker on the distribution of funds on a population basis. You bring 
out the fact that if such a distribution was had New Mexico would be 
limited to about $900,000. 

Mr. Hatritevp. That is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But if you noted, the previous witness has made 
a proviso that there should be a guarantee of three-quarters of 1 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Hartrtevp. That is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. For any State. 

Mr. Harrretp. That is right. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Harrtevp. That three-fourths of 1 percent would give us some 
relief from what might be a very low figure. 

Mr. Macurowicz. It would increase your figure based on the $200 
million bill from $900,000 to about $1,500,000. 

Mr. Harrier. That is right. But we really have not been thor- 
oughly convinced of the reason for putting it on a population basis. 
We have not made perhaps as much study as some of you gentlemen, or 
some of the people who investigated that thing, but it was our thinking 
that we have had a formula which worked very well, and which has 
carried out the nationwide building of roads in a very good manner, 
and we did not quite convince ourselves that there should be a varia- 
tion made on the interstate system. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are you of the opinion that the interstate system 
carries more out-of-State traffic than your intrastate traffic? 

Mr. Harrievp. In our country the interstate roads run as high as 
60 to 70 percent of out-of-State cars; and those cars only pay for that 
road the amount that they pay in gasoline tax while they are in the 
State of New Mexico. They do not pay any license fees or anything 
else. But the 5 or 6-cent tax that they pay on the gasoline that 
they buy is all that they pay. 
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When they come into the State of New Mexico at the southern end, 
for instance, it is not so very far across the State. They may buy 
gasoline in Texas and the trucks may also, which will carry them 
right across the State. 

So the interstate roads are a special burden to us because of the type 
of road we have to build, which is more expensive. 

The income that the out-of-State user gives us to build that road 
is less than it is on other roads. We think, therefore, our interstate 
system is the one which should be given a lot more aid and a lot more 
support from the Federal Government than our other roads. 

Mr. McGregor. Would you suggest something like 75 percent of 
Federal assistance and 25 percent for the State? — 

Mr. Hartrrevp. I think that would be very fine. 

Mr. McGreeor. I note you recommend the continuation of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. As you probably know, that is in direct oppo- 
sition to the Governors’ Conference, where a resolution was adopted 
which said that they wanted the return of the taxing power back to 
the States, which in my opinion, would be doing away with the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Would you be in favor of such a procedure? 

Mr. Harrrevp. I certainly would not. I do not see any reason 
why after we have built up a thing that is working and has done as 
much good as the Bureau of Public Roads has done in working with 
the States, why we should at this time or at any other time in the 
future throw that over the fence and start all over again with some 
other plan. 

All we need to do, I think, is to build on and add to the thing, be- 
cause it has worked. I do not see why we should experiment with 
something else. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you say because we have a better roads 
system now than we have had before that is an assurance that the 
Bureau of Public Roads is doing a good job? Rather than a change, 
we might attempt to perfect the organization ? 

Mr. Hartrievp. That is my thinking exactly. Anything that is set 
up is largely successful or unsuccessful by the way it is administered. 
We can write a law and set up a bureau, or a board, or anything else. 
After it is set up the way it is administered and the men who happen 
to be administering it has a lot to do with its success or failure. There 
is no question of it. 

Mr. McGrecor. As chairman of a State highway commission, I 
suppose many times you have used research material furnished by the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 

Mr. Harrtevp. We certainly have. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would it be possible for each State to finance the 
research work that the Bureau of Public Roads is doing ? 

Mr. Hartrievp. That research would be then carried on by each State 
and it would be just a muddle. I think the thing ought to be cen- 
tralized in one Bureau of Public Roads. Only a day or two ago we 
had the occasion to visit Mr. du Pont’s office and he showed us a chart 
showing us that now we are not building any more roads than we were 
10 years ago—just a very little more; but the cost has doubled. The 
amount of roads we are building is so small that we are not even keep- 
ing up with the increase in population and the increase in motorcars 
on the roads. 
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We know the population of the country is increasing 3 million 
peop yle a year, and that means almos . another 1 million cars a year; 
and we are not even keeping up with that progress. 

Mr. McGrecor. I might say the ¢ hi iir was told yesterday that if the 
new automobiles were put bumper to bumper on a highway they would 
over a greater distance than the miles of new roads constructed. I 
th k that isa rather interesting comment. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Sraurrer. Yes. I would like to ask Mr. Hatfield a question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Stauffer. 

Mr. Sravurrer. I want to say I am in favor of a greater distribution 
of Federal tax on gasoline and motor oil to the States. This isa prac- 

al matter with a good many of us. I am from Pennsylvania. In 
Pennsylvania the Federal Government collects $90 million in taxes 
from gasoline and motor oils. Pennsylvania gets back $27 million. 
That is not a very good deal for Pennsylvania. 

We are perfectly willing to help out some of the backward States. 
I hate to say backward because New Mexico is very forward in a great 
many matters 

Mr. Dempsey. I was born in Pennsylvania. I came from Pennsy]- 
vania. I have to agree with that statement 

Mr. Sravurrer. I am just wondering, in the distribution of these 
funds our greatest problem in the East today, not only in Pennsyl- 
vania, but in a ent Michigan, is the urban approac ‘hes. Most of 
them, of course, are a part of the interstate system 

if Governor De cae ey s bill could be apportio ned among the States 
on a population basis it would greatly he Ip our urban problem. How 
would you feel if any additional appropriation from the Federal 
Government would be made on the basis of pop ulation rather than on 
the basis that we are now using ¢ 

Mr. Harrrevp. I think any appropriation that is made, or any 
money that is spent, should be based on the study of the need as to 
where the thing is needed. I do not know whether the population 
principle is the solution of it or not. I would be agreeable to a study 
that would put that money where it is needed. 

You know. when you vet on a railroad train an 1d 1 "ide across the 
country you pay the same price whether you tr: — in a thickly settled 
area or travel across the plains of New Mexico, or Texas, or somewhere 
else. You all pay for the building of that eid across the sparsely 
settled country. 

We know when the railroads were first built they were subsidized by 
the Federal Government. Down in our country they gave them 
.ls—every other section, I believe, for a certain number of miles 
back from the railroads. Those railroads were a nationwide trans- 
portation system. I think our highways are a nationwide transporta- 
tion system now. 

Mr. Sravurrer. Our railroads all went into bankruptcy. You recall 
that. Not once, or twice, but sometimes three times. 

Mr. Harrrevp. I know. 

Mr. Demrsry. I meant to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
what quantity of lubricating oil do you manufacture in Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Stavurrer. Really it is a very small quantity. 

Mr. Dempsey. Really? It is very good. 
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Mr. Sraurrer. Oh, it is exceptionally good. But unfortunately we 
are running out of it. Weare running out of a lot of things in Penn- 
sylvania, Governor, that you people are replacing in the West. Our 
oll has gone, and they have taken away the use of our coal. 

[vr. Dempsey. I am sorry about that. 

Mr. Sraurrer. We are getting to be a backward State in Pennsyl- 
vania, very frankly. 

Mr. Demrsry. On your lubricating oil, of course you get a pretty 
big tax, don’t you? How many New Mexico cars do you sell that 
to? Do you know? 

Mr. Sraurrer. No, I do not know, Governor. 

Mr. Dempsey. They are not all Pennsylvania cars. I can assure 
the gentleman of that. In New Mexico the oil we produce out there 
of course is some Pennsylvania-owned and New York-owned, and the 


big offices are in the cities in those States. They remit the tax on that 
oil from their States. Asa matter of fact, it comes from New Mexico, 
but we do not get the credit for it. 

Down in North Carolina they tell you how many millions and 
millions more they pay into the F eder: al Treasury than any other State, 
and it comes from cigarettes. But they do not smoke all those ciga- 


rettes. If they did there wouldn’t be a man or child living in the 
State of North Carolina. They would be dead. They smoke them 
all over the country and merely pay the tax through North Carolina. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Do you have ary uranium out in New Mexico? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sraurrer. There you are. We do not have any in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Dempsey. My friend, you would be very welcome to come to 
New Mexico. I would be happy to have you there as a guest and I am 
sure eventually you would be there permanently. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions of Mr. Hatfield? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Hatfield, thank you for coming here to present 
your views. 

Mr. Harrretp. Gentlemen, I want to thank each and every one of 
you. I certainly enjoyed being here. 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will stand adjourned until tomor- 
row, when we will have a representative of the Texas Good Roads 
Association, and representatives of the Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association. We have meetings tomorrow and Friday, on June 30, 
July 8 and 9, and we hope to conclude the hearings on July 14. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m. the hearing was adjourned until 10 a. m 
the next day, Thursday, June 25, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1953 


House or RepresENTATIVES, 
ComMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON RoaDs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m. 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. Myron V. George 
presiding. 

Mr. Grorcr. The committee will come to order. 

We do not have as many members here as we would like, but I have 
been told that they are going to be here soon. However, due to the 
fact that Congress is going to convene at 11 o’clock, I think we should 
go ahead so that we can give our two witnesses a chance to testify. 


Is Mr. Ashburn, from Texas, here? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. IKE ASHBURN, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE TEXAS GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION 


General AsHpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorer. Mr. Ashburn, we will hear you now. 

General Asupurn. My name is Maj. Gen. Ike Ashburn, of Austin, 
Tex. Iam executive vice president of the Texas Good Roads Associa- 
tion. As such, I am submitting this brief with reference to our asso- 
ciation’s attitude concerning pending legislation before your com- 
mittee affecting the provision of highways and highway financing 
through the wise and constructive leader ship of Federal aid for roads. 

Our organization is a statewide, voluntary, nonprofit, nonpolitical 
organization which has been for more than 20 years dedicated to the 
preservation of highway user revenues for the construction and main- 
tenance of a well-planned, integrated, and adequate road system for 
Texas. 

We believe it is essential that the Bureau of Public Roads activities 
be continued because only in that way can we achieve and maintain 
an integrated program of highway construction for national defense. 

The Texas Good Roads Association, the Texas Highway Users’ 
Conference, the 53d Legislature of the State of Texas, and various 
other civic organizations all have recommended the withdrawal of 
the Federal Government from the field of motor-fuel taxation to per- 
mit the States to collect this motor-fuel tax and use these revenues 
exclusively for highway purposes. If, in the judgment of the Con- 
gress, the time has not come when the Federal Government can with- 
draw from that field of taxation without hurt to the fiscal soundness 
of the United States, it is our belief and insistence that the income 
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ved by the Federal Government from motor fuel and automotive 


xes be returned to the States. It is our belief that a good beginning 

f that program in be achieved by passage of the Dempsey Act pro- 

d ne tor an additional 3200 m llion unaer the Federal] Aid Act for 
the interstate highway system. 

Our highway system is disintegrating because of a lack of funds 

rovide adequate transportation facilities for the rapidly increas- 

¢ number of automobiles and the constantly expanding highway 


ortation services. 

We feel sure that your committee is entirely familiar with the fact 
that the excise taxes and motor-fuel taxes collected by the Federal 
Government should be sufficient to embark upon a program of Federal 
works to relieve unemployment if and when necessary. When unem- 
ployment was at its peak in the early thirties, highway construction 
was found to be most effective in the National Government’s effort to 
relieve unemployment. 

Texas has more than 3,400,000 motor vehicles registered. There are 
approximately 1 million commercial vehicles which yield heavy re- 
turns in terms of gasoline taxes. Our highway system includes ap- 
proximately 47,000 miles of paved roads; 15,000 miles in the interstate 
system ; 10,500 miles in the State system; and 21,000 miles in the farm- 
to-market roads, or secondary system. 

Our secondary and farm-to-market system has been well provided 
for with Federal-aid allocation, and the $15 million annually provided 
for farm-to-market roads from the general revenue fund of the State 
of Texas. 

Our primary system is being destroyed by 91 million miles of daily 
traffic. Many Texas highways built more than 20 years ago are now 
carrying in excess of 4,000 cars a day. 

The rapid industrial expansion of Texas, particularly around the 
gulf coast and the Fort Worth-Dallas area, imposes terrific problems 
upon our highways. The leadership of our organization is deeply 
concerned about the effect on our economic system in Texas and po- 
tential blocking of our rapid industrial growth as a result of inade- 
quate highways. Our problem, therefore, has ceased to be just a high- 
way dilemma, but it is one that threatens economic paralysis of the 
State of Texas. We have 1,725 towns that have no transportation 
service except through automotive transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the rather brief statement I wanted to 
make. I was asked by the South Texas Chamber of Commerce—and 
I received this just last night—if I would enter a little statement for 
them. 

Mr. Grorcr. You may do so. 

General AsHgurn. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


RePorT OF THE SoUTH TEXAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Representing 52 south and southwest Texas counties, the South Texas Chamber 
of Commerce respectfully submits to the Subcommittee on Roads of the House of 
Representatives the following information and recommendations relating to the 
problems of financing the highway and road systems of the State of Texas: 

Texas highway users are now paying approximately $100 million annually in 
excise and motor-fuel taxes to the Federal Government, of which only approxi- 
mately $33 million is returned in Federal aid to highways. 
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The original Federal Aid Act passed in 1916 and subsequently amended, creat- 
ing the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, was enacted upon the premise that the 
Federal Government had responsibility for roads used or needed for military and 
postal services ; however, the Federal Bureau of Public Roads has for many years 
rendered invaluable service as the coordinating agency to develop highway re- 
search and planning and improve the standards for highway design and 
construction. 

Whereas the total tax revenue to the Federal Government through motor-fuel 
taxes represents only about one-third of the total taxes paid to the Federal 
Government by highway users, and approximately two-thirds of the total revenue 
is collected through excise taxes, it appears that the Federal Government should 
either— 

1) Retire from the fuel-tax field in order that this tax source can be returned 
to the States and such taxes collected be used exclusively by the respective States 
for highway purposes only; or 

(2) Return to the States in Federal aid for highways an amount equal to the 
motor-fuel tax in addition to the normal amount of Federal aid authorized and 
appropriated by the Congress. 

Three specific recommendations for consideration of the Subcommittee on 
Roads are herein submitted, as follows: 

1. Continuance of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads as a research and 
coordinating agency to assure continued sound planning of national and State 
road systems. 

2. Return to the States exclusive authority to levy motor-fuel taxes under 
conditions which will assure their use for highway purposes only. 

8. Pending authorization to the States to levy motor-fuel taxes, Federal 
highway appropriations to the States shall be increased by an amount equal to 
the Federal motor-fuel taxes collected from the highway users of the respective 
States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. E. NIx, 
Executive Vice President. 

Mr. Grorcr. Are there any questions by the committee’ Mr. 
Angell? 

Mr. ANGELL. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Dempsey ? 

Mr. Dempsey. I take it what you need down there is more roads 
or better ones. Is that — ? 

General AsHBuURN. Yes, si 

Mr. Dempsry. Do you feel that the Federal Government has not 
been contributing to the respective States the amount that it should in 
view of the amount of money it is collecting? 

General AsHspurn. No, sir. I do not think they are giving us a fair 
return for the amount they are collecting. 

Mr. Dempsey. I agree Ww ith you, and there are 2 bills pending mee 
this committee, 1 for $200 million a vear for interstate roads, that is, 
your main primary system of roads in Texas and other States; and 
the other one by Mr. Dondero for $250 million, w = | favor over my 
bill because it provides more money. I believe what we need at this 
time is more money to got these roads widened ik stahels ‘ted at the 
earliest possible moment, because we are killing just too many people 
on the highways today. In my opinion if we were a corporation and 
we Members of C ongress were acting as directors we would be indicted 
for either criminal or certain culpable negligence for not providing 
more money for highways 

I think it should be prov ided at the earliest possible date and not 
postponed. Is that your thinking? 

General Asupurn. That is my thinking completely. 
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Mr. Oaxman. I have just one question. Mr. Ashburn, did I under- 
stand you to state that you recommended all of the federally imposed 
and collected user-taxes ‘be returned in total to the States ? 

General Asupurn. That was the recommendation of the legisla- 
ture and the governors’ conference. 

Mr. Oaxman. You personally concur in that? 

General Asupurn. I would like to see the Federal Government col- 
lect them and then return them to the States because I think we would 
have more success in continuing it for highway use only ; because there 
will be a pretty tight scramble by people who want to divert income 
from that. It should never be returned to the States unless it was re- 
turned on the contingency that the States reenact legislation. 

Mr. Grorce. You mean by user-tax the gasoline tax, don’t you? 

General AsHpuRN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. The oil tax, and rubber tax, possibly ? 

General AsHBurN. Not excise, but just the gasoline and oil. 

Mr. Grorce. Everything but the excise taxes ? 

General AsHpurN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Georce. I am inclined to agree with that statement. 

General AsHpurN. Gasoline taxes, too. 

Mr. Georce. I happen to know your Mr. Greer, your State highway 
engineer. I know the State of Texas has a very competent highwa Ly 
department, or at least I have always been of that opinion. In this 
group you represent, is it purely a voluntary organization ? 

General AsHpurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. Composed mostly of businessmen ? 

General AsHpuRN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. It is not connected with the chamber of commerce ? 

General Asupurn. No, si 

Mr. Groree. It is pure be a voluntary organization ¢ 

General Asupurn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. Are there any other questions by members of the com- 
mittee ? 

( No response. ) 

Mr. Groree. If not, thank you, sir. 

The next witness will be Mr. John B. Hulse, managing director of 
the Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Hulse, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. HULSE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
TRUCK-TRAILER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Huuse. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is John B. Hulse, and I am the managing director of the Truck- 
Trailer Manufacturers Association, Inc., a national association, with 
headquarters in the National Press Building in Washington, D. C. 

[ shall not attempt to relate the history of transportation or even 
the development of the truck-trailer as an important transportation 
facility. I am sure you gentlemen are entirely familiar with the 
important role the vehicles our members manufacture have in our 
overall transportation economy. 

Neither shall I attempt to tell you how roads should be built in the 
future or even how they should have been built in the past. I am 
cure the record produced at this hearing and the other information 
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available to you contains ample evidence of the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of some of our present Sache ay sections in view of the volume 
of traflic they are required to acc -ommodate. 

My purpose today is to paint for you a picture of the vehicles of 
the future and to suggest the numbers of these vehicles our highways 
may be called upon to carry in the years ahead. 

Justifiably, highway engineers complain that they are called upon 
to build highways for vehicles that will not even reach the drawing- 
board stage for 5 or 10 years. Understandably, highway engineers 
plead for a hiatus in vehicle design until roads at least catch up with 
the design improvements which have already occurred in vehicles. 

Unfortunately, it is not that simple—economics, including the eco- 
nomics of transportation, is a dynamic not a static science. Progress 
is inevitable if we are to retain our free-enterprise system of com- 
petitive capitalism. Only under socialism or a dictatorship can prog- 
gress be srbitcerily halted. 

If this bit of economic philosophy seems unrealistic, recall to mind 
the transportation facilities of 10, 20, 30, 40, or 50 years ago. In 10 
years the change may not be readily detected by one not closely as- 
sociated with the industry, but permit me to point out that in even 
one 10-year span trailer lengths have increased from a range of 24 to 
28 feet to 32 to 35 feet. Tandem axle construction, providing safe 
capacity. for 20-ton rather than 10-ton payloads, has now become ac- 
cepted construction for more than half the total number of trailers 
we build. Tandem axles were of relatively little significance even 
10 years ago. Then the normal tire equipment of a trailer was 4 tires 
and now it is 8. 

In just 10 years aluminum has become accepted as a major con- 
struction material, and now more than half the van-type trailers built 
by the industry are of aluminum construc tion. The net effect of just 
these three changes has been about a 25-percent increase in trailer 
cubic capacity, 100-percent increase in pes sa payload capacity, and 
with all a moderate decrease in the tare weight of the typical dry 
freight van trailer. 

Looking back over a 20-year span the change is much more apparent. 
Intercity motor-carrier service as we know it today was unregulated, 
and in this lusty period operators used a great variety of « equipment. 
Some truck-trailers of 18- to 24-foot —— and a 10-ton payload 
capacity were available, but even the best of them weuld be com- 
pletely unsalable today because of their limited payload capacity in 
relation to their tare weights. 

When we look back 30 years we find relatively few truck-trail- 
ers, little intercity service, and in general a strong horse and wagon 
influence lingering on in the design of vehicles being built for the 
needs of that day. 

To look back bevond World War I is fruitless, for truck-trailers 
developed out of the need for better intercity vehicles and, as you 
know, prior to World War I trucks seldom, if ever, ventuured beyond 
the limits of their home locality. 

In view of the rapidity of change in three decades can we dare as- 
sume the progress will stop here? It is, of course, true that motor 
carriers and vehicle manufacturers must conform to the size and 
weight limits of the various States. And it is equally true that leg- 
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islation lags far behind and, of course, hinders the development of 
the vehicles that will best serve our ever expanding national economy. 
But progress is being made even in this field as the people of the 
more restrictive States become aware of the millstone they have placed 
around their necks. Awareness of the economy of highway trans- 
portation promotes its growth and this growth in turn provides in- 
creased vehicles registration fees and fuel taxes which, if not diverted 
to other uses, provide better highways. Thus, we experience an up- 
ward spiral in which unfortunately but inevitably the vehicle comes 
first and creates the need for the improved highway—as well as the 
wherewithal. 

In the remaining time at my disposal, I would like to share with 
vou some of our thinking about the highway needs of the future. As 
in my previous remarks, I shall confine myself to truck-trailers and 
leave for others the task of providing the data on the other vehicles 
in the traffic stream of the future. 

It may be that trailer lengths will tend to stabilize at 35 feet 
except for special-purpose types such as stock racks, pole, and logging 
trailers and others designed to transport commodities, which, because 
of their low density or because of the terrain over which they move, 
can more economically be transported in larger segments. 

There is a pressing need for an increase to 102-inch width to accom- 
modate even present tires and springs and at the same time provide 
adequate wheel spacing for proper cooling of brakes. This problem 
is perhaps more acute in trucks and busses than in trailers, but it is 
very real and we look forward to the day when our main intercity 
routes will have traffic lanes adequate for 102-inch-wide vehicles, 

It is in the field of gross weight limitations that we foresee the great- 
est need for more forward thinking. ‘Too many of our vehicles are 
now required to haul substantially less than the safe and economical 
load in many of the States in which they travel. The following chart 
on size and weight limitation will show at a glance the problem to 
which I refer. How can it possibly make sense that a truck and 
trailer combination, safe and legal in Michigan with a gross load in 
excess of 100,000 pounds, cannot even be operated in Kentucky, and if 
it could would only be permitted a total gross weight of 42,000 pounds? 
equally ridiculous is the case of the truck-tractor semitrailer legal in 
Indiana with a gross load of 72,000 pounds, which becomes 30,000 
pounds overweight when it crosses an imaginary line into Kentucky. 

Lest it appear that Kentucky is being unjustly cited, let me recall 
a law we once had in Texas which limited truck loads to 7,000 pounds, 
except when going to or from a railroad station when the total gross 
weight might be 14,000 pounds. And this type of legislation has not 
entirely disappeared, for Mississippi has just ruled that tandem axles 
which may carry only 28,650 pounds generally may be loaded up to 
$2,000 pounds—provided the vehicle is carrying farm produce grown 
in Mississippi. 

We believe this entire field must be viewed rationally and that roads 
und bridges must be built or strengthened so as to permit the economi- 
cal transportation of commodities in interstate commerce without the 
nampering crazy-quilt of patchwork legislation. 

Studies on the economics of size and weights of motor vehicles, 
started in 1948 and still under way by a committee of the highway 
research board, tend to show that at least up to a point the greater the 
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gross weight of the vehicle the greater the economy in the ton-mile 
cost of transportation, I refer specifically to research report No. 9-A 
of the highway research board. 

In view of this trend we think it not unreasonable to contemplate 
vehicles of at least 80,000 pounds on 5 axles making up a significant 
portion of the total traffic volume. The optimum point in the overall 
economy may be found to be much higher when studies currently con- 
templated plot the economy of vehicle operation as gross-weight in- 
creases against the cost of roads and bridges to carry these larger loads. 

As to the number of vehicles for which we should provide, I would 
like to offer for your consideration the conclusion reached by Prof. 
Marvin J. Barloon of Western Reserve University, who recently made 
an analysis of the outlook for truck-trailer production for the next 
5 years. Professor Barloon’s outlook for highway freight trailer 
production is herewith submitted for your consideration. 

Briefly, his major conclusions are— 

1. The type of analysis outlined produces indications that about 70,000 freight- 
carrying highway trailers will be constructed each year from 1952 to 1956, inclu- 
sive, assuming conditions of peacetime prosperity. The corresponding figure for 
annual output, 1957-61 inclusive, is 130,000, although this projection is more 
subject to unforeseeable influences, Although output for years following 1961 
cannot now be reliably predicted, an annual production of 160,000 trailers in an 
average year from 1961 to 1970 is indicated by present circumstances, The 
detail of these projections appears in chart 1, page 11. 

2. Ton-miles carried per year by an average trailer are highly variable and are 
going up in response more to an increase in vehicle-miles than in tons per load 
or in percentage of miles run loaded. Growth in ton-miles per trailer is shown 
in chart II, page 15. 

3. Total ton-miles of freight carried by trailers on main rural roads have been 
increasing with acceleration. Ton-miles were first reported by the Bureau of 
Public Roads for 1936 at 13.7 billion and had grown to over 91.4 billion by 1950. 
If this acceleration were to continue, trailers would carry 146.3 billion ton-miles 
of freight in 1955 and 247.8 billion in 1960. However, this growth pattern will 
taper off beferoe 1970 as an absolute certainty, and may well do so before 1960. 
Therefore, the projections of trailer production have been modified to allow for 
this tapering off. Growth in volume of trailer freight, projected to 1960, appears 
in chart IV, page 21. 

4. Total overland transportation, rail and highway combined, has been in 
creasing over the long pull less rapidly than industrial production, but more 
rapidly than population. Present trends indicate a growth from 709.6 billion 
ton-miles in 1950 to 901.8 billion in 1960 and to 1,094.2 billion in 1970. Of these 
amounts the share of highway trailers is projected at an increase from 12.9 
percent in 1950 to 27.5 percent in 1960. Growth in overland transportation ap 
pears in chart III, page 19. 

I believe the upward trend in truck-trailer usage forecast by Pro- 
fessor Barloon is consistent with data presented by Commissioner 
du Pont when he stated that frequencies of 18,000-pound axle load 
have increased from 5 or 6 per thousand vehicles in the early 1930’s to 
96 per thousand in 1950—a twentyfold increase in less than 20 years. 

Gentlemen, we are all in the grip of an inexorable economic trend 
which may be slowed or accelerated by man-made decisions, but which 
is carrying us forward into a new era of greater decentralization and 
greater dependence on a flexible transportation system. 

The transportation system which will find greatest favor, with the 
business community and indirectly with the consuming public, is the 
one which will enable us to freely exchange the products of one sec- 
tion of the country for those of another section in a minimum of time 
at a minimum of expense and with the greatest freedom as to size of 
shipment. We believe highway transportation, which is truck-trailer 
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transportation insofar as intercity movement is concerned, is the mode 
of transportation which most nearly fits the needs of our times. 

Therefore, we believe your committee should recommend and urge 
the adoption of a Federal road program designed to— 

(a) Encourage the several States to accelerate their road-con- 
struction programs giving particular attention to the elimination of 
the most serious deficiencies, many of which occur in urban areas or 
in areas immediately adjacent to urban areas; and 

(b) Encourage the States to reexamine their existing restrictions on 
the permitted dimensions and weights of vehicles in an effort to achieve 
a greater degree of uniformity and to allow operators to realize the 
best economic use of their vehicles, 

I understand this committee has a schedule of 14 topics to be consid- 
ered during the present hearings, and if I may I should now like to 
comment very briefly on several of these subjects. 

1. Federal Government should repeal gas tax in favor of State 
gas-tax collections. 

In answer to your question, I should like to read a portion of Reso- 
lution I adopted January 28 this year at our 12th annual convention: 

* * * whereas the Federal Government in highway-use excise taxes, notably 
the Federal motor-fuel tax, collects far more than it devotes to highway con- 
struction, * * * 

* * * Be it further resolved that the Federal Government should repeal the 
Federal automotive excise taxes, in particular the manufacturers excise tax on 
commercial motor vehicles, tires, tubes, parts, and the motor-fuel tax. 

Appended to this resolution was an explanatory statement which 
read: 

This position should not be construed as recommending the abandonment 
of Federal aid to highways. 

2. Bureau of Public Roads should be eliminated or activities cur- 
tailed. 

We do not favor the proposal. We believe the Bureau of Public 
Roads should and does give leadership to the States in providing high- 
ways for interstate traffic. 

3. Federal gas-tax collection be deposited in a trust fund. 

We have no position on this question but I believe our members 
would think this proposal to be better than commingling Federal auto 
excise taxes with regular funds—so long as we must have Federal auto 
excise taxes. 

4, Extension of turnpikes and toll roads. 

Our members believe in free roads rather than toll roads, and while 
there may be exceptional cases where adequate facilities can now only 
be provided on a toll basis, we see no justification for a national net- 
work of toll roads or for transcontinental superhighways. 

5 to 11. I have no comment on topics 5 to 11, as these are matters 
entirely outside our field of competence. 

12. Effect of heavy vehicle traffic on highway specifications and con- 
struction costs. 

From the information—or rather lack of creditable information— 
available to us to date, we question whether presently allowable ve- 
hicles have any appreciable effect on highway specifications or con- 
struction costs. Practically all elements of highway cost, with the 
possible exception of pavement thickness and the carrying capacity of 
certain medium-length bridges could be no less expensive if trucks 
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were to be barred entirely. There is even considerable evidence that 
pavements built to withstand the destructive effects of the elements are 
fully strong enough to sustain and support truck traffic. 

13. Highway safety programs and means for increasing their 
effectiveness. 

Members of our association are active on many committees interested 
in highway safety, such as the winter driving hazards committee of 
the National Safety Council, and the national committee on uniform 
traffic laws and ordinances. Quite naturally, we cooperate in every 
way with our customers, the motortruck operators, to build safe 
vehicles. 

No comment. 

I understand the testimony previously presented before this com- 
mittee contains many expressions to the effect that Federal aid to 
highways, as we know it today, depends on the collection of Federal 
excise taxes on gasoline, vehicles, parts, tires, and tubes. 

The members of our association are not in agreement with this 
point of view. We recognize centain constitutional responsibilities 
of the Federal Government, such as to foster interstate commerce. 
provide for the transportation of the mails and for national defense 
as the true justification for Federal aid. Historically, Federal aid to 
highways started in 1916 and the Federal automotive excise taxes were 
first imposed in 1932 as emergency general revenue measures. 

These excise taxes are general revenue measures, and, in theory at 
least, temporary ones at that. They do not in fact and should not in 
theory bear any relationship to the size of the appropriations for 
Federal aid to highways. In fact, if Federal aid to highways is to 
be dependent upon these earmarked excise-tax collections, by defini- 
tion it is no longer Federal aid but a transfer of funds from a Federal 
use or benefit tax. The Federal Government’s responsibility is broader 
than that. It is an obligation of all taxpaying citizens, not just of 
certain highway users. 

In our judgment, highways are primarily a State responsibility and 
the public interest will be best served if the bulk of the funds to be 
spent on the construction, maintenance, and administration of our 
highways is collected at the State level. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege of expressing the view- 
point of the truck-trailer industry and for the opportunity to bring 
these facts to your attention. 

Mr. Grorcr. Are there any questions of Mr. Hulse? Mr. Angell? 

Mr. Ancett. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grorcre. Mr. Dempsey ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. I would like to ask the witness a few ques- 
tions. 

Do I understand that you recommend the width of these trailer 
operations to be 102 inches? 

Mr. Huse. Yes, sir. I do, for this reason—— 

Mr. Dempsey. How would they operate on a 9-foot road ? 

Mr. Hutsr. That is why we have not pressed for that change now, 
but we think it should be contemplated in the design of future roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. By the States and the Federal Government? 

Mr. Hutse. The States should provide our main intercity routes 
for 102-inch-width vehicles. 
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Mr. Demesrey. You say the Federal Government should repeal the 
gas tax in favor of the States collecting a gas tax. 

Mr. Hutse. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. And you also feel that the Federal Government 

hould eliminate the excise tax for motor fuel, and so forth, Whom 
do you expect to pay the taxes on which we are operating ? 

Mr. Huse. We think the bulk of the money should “be collected 
at the State level from a gasoline and registration fee. There should 
be a Federal-aid program paid out of the general revenues of the 
Government jus t as all of our other programs of the Government are 
supported. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do not practically all of the others except for the 
Post Office Department receive fees that the people pay them? Ap- 
parently from your statement here you want all of these improvements 
but do not want to pay any tax for ‘them ? 

Mr. Hutse. We are not looking to escape the payment of the money, 
but we just think it is better if it is paid at the jurisdiction closest 
to the people, rather than paid into the Federal Government and then 
only a small portion of it is returned to the States. We feel that 
the brokerage charge is unduly high. 

‘ gentleman yesterday remarked that in Pennsylvania the users 
pay about $90 million, if I remember the figures correctly, and their 
Federal aid is $27 million. I do not see how it can be aid when you 

get back only one-third or one-fourth of what you pay in. 

Mr. Dempsey. When the respective States tell you what they pay 
in we all like to brag about that, but really the money does not come 
from the residents of the respective States as such. It comes from 
people of other States. 

Mr. Huse. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsry. However, the difficulty we are confronted with is 
where we are going to get the money. A very famous man from 
Pennsylvania called that to our attention on many occasions. He 
was a great Congressman. Where are we going to get the money to 
do this?) You want to make the money accessible to a great many 
people and money is a thing that ought to be guarded, you know. 
The more people that have access to it, the less you have e ventus lly. 

Mr. Hvtse. I think we must realize that this is not an immediate 
solution for this year. Naturally I understand that—— 

Mr. Dempsey. You realize, of course, the States, not the Federal 
Government, make the laws applying to the speeds in the State, the 
width and the loading of the vehicle. The Federal Government has 
no jurisdiction over that. 

Mr. Hutse. That is right. 

Mr. Dempsey. Like Mississippi has this unusual law you men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Hutse. Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey. But there is nothing the Federal Government can 
do about that. 

Mr. Hutsr. No. I only point that out as an example of our prob- 
lem, and in exercising leadership anything that can be done to help 
the problem should be done. 

Mr. Dempsey. I would like to see your organization attempt to get 
as much money as you can to do the job that is ahead of us, rather than 
eliminate all of the sources of revenue we have. It is difficult to build 
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roads without dollars. In fact, I would not know of any other way 
of doing it. 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand your chief complaint is that not enough 
of the excise taxes collected are returned for road purposes, Is it not 
only that, but also the fact that you did not want the Federal Govern- 
ment to handle it? Would you be satisfied if the Federal Govern- 
ment returned more of the money it collected rather than just the 
small percentage you said it does? 

Mr. Huxse. I think our position is more or less two-fold. We pe 
heve it would be a sounder administration if the States collected ¢ 
creat m: jority of the funds and spent the money themselves on the 
roads, insuring that the road itn collected would be spent on the 
roads; and the Federal aid be truly Federal aid, that is, a contribution 
out of the general funds which would insure leadership in the develop- 
ment and design of our Interstate Highway Act. 

Mr. Scurrer. I came to Congress 4 months ago and I had the same 
feeling you have, namely, that more of the money should be returned 
for roads and should be collected at the State level. The gentlemen 
are gradually convincing me otherwise and many of the witnesses 
here have said that they felt the Federal Government should continue 
to collect the excise taxes, but that a larger portion of the amount 
collected should be put back into the construction of roads. I will 
not take the time now but they have made some cogent arguments as 
to why the Federal Government should continue to collect these excise 
(axes. 

One argument principally is that about which you have complained, 
namely, the different regulations in the different States. If the Fed- 
eral Government did not maintain control, you would have differences 
in highway construction and routes that would make it a sort of crazy 
quilt and would hurt the trucking industry more than the present 
State regulations hurt the trucking industry. 

Mr. Oaxman. Mr. Chairman, | think there is a point that should 
be cleared up here. The excise tax on automobiles, parts, and acces- 
sories, as I understand it, was never passed with the thought that 
any of it would be used for the Nation’s highways. They were passed 
as wartime and defense revenue producers. The motor-fuel taxes 
had been on the books for a much longer period of time and had never 
been used in total for road purposes. We are presently appropriating 
in round figures about one-half of the latter for highway purposes. 

My personal thinking is we should first start using all of the motor- 
fuel taxes for road purposes and get the States to do more and see 
what that program will produce. I introduced a bill early in the 
session to repeal the excise tax on automobiles, parts, and accessories. 
I happen to come from Michigan, from Detroit. Our people out 
there feel it is a discriminatory tax. It is a disguised sales tax. It is 
a sales tax, only under a different name. The y do not think we should 
have excise taxes, but that if we must have them for defense purposes, 
that all manufactured articles should bear the same tax, which, of 
course, would be a much smaller percentage than that now imposed 
on this single industry. 

I asked a representative of one of the manufacturers why they had 
not done more yt agitating for repeal of this excise tax and he 
very frankly said, “Well, our industry is a boom or bust industry, 
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and when things get tough you can bet your life our dealers will be 
down here from all over the United States and we will be with them.” 
Do you subscribe to that theory 4 

Mr. Hunse. Yes, sir. Ido. I would like to carry it one step further. 
In the overall transportation field only the motor vehicle 1s the one 
bearing an excise tax, or as you so aptly put it, a sales tax; whereas 
the types and modes of transportation used in competition with the 
vehicles we build are tax-free. Railroad cars pay no tax. The fuel 
users of fuel like coal and diesel oil, and so forth, pay no tax, whereas 
we are bearing that additional burden. 

Mr. Scuerer. They furnish their own roadbeds, don’t they? You 
do not and the river people do not. It sort of equalizes it a little bit. 

Mr. Hutse. A little bit, perhaps, but on the other hand we feel in 
the registration fee and the gas tax we should pay for the roadbed 
we use insofar as we use it. That is, along with all of the other 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. Scuerer. Of course, I cannot understand how the trucking 
industry or the trucking manufacturers whom you represent could 
take the position that you should return the collection of the gasoline 
tax tothe States. You peop le use these Western States and they could 
not possibly support a road program by themselves. I mean, they 
could not possibly build the roads because their population is so small 
that they cannot produce the revenue even if we turned it back to 
them. I imagine the trucking industry would be here objecting more 
than anybody else if we did that. 

Mr. Hutsr. My position was not to abandon Federal aid. I spelled 
out we need some Federal aid for just the conditions you pointed out. 

Mr. Scuerer. But Federal aid out of the general revenues of the 
Government. 

Mr. Huse. Genuine Federal aid rather than a benefit tax. 

Mr. Scuerer. Of course, that would be nice if it could be done. 

Mr. Georce. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Dempsey has one more question. 

Mr. Dempsey. Would you be in favor of the 47 States adopting a 
truck-tax law such as Oregon ? 

Mr. Hutse. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. Dempsey. You would not ? 

Mr. Hutse. I think that law is very unrealistic both as a revenue 
measure and as a measure of the usage of the highways. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you feel then that people riding in passenger 
cars that are very light should pay the tax of the truckers who are 
destroying the highways? 

Mr. Hutssr. I do not think they should and I do not think they do. 

Mr. Dempsey. You do not think the vy do? 

Mr. Huse. No. I think the trucks are paying in many States over 
$2,000 in registration fees, and more than that. Frequently it is 
$4,000 and more. 

Mr. Dempsey. Of course, there is a charge on the motorcar too, 
isn’t there ? 

Mr. Hurse. They are charged generally—there is in a great many 
States, but it is coming more and more to be on the gross vehicle 
weight. 

Mr. Dempsey. You do not like the Oregon law? 
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Mr. Hutse. No, I do not. I think it produces relatively little 
revenue in proportion to the benefits. 

Mr. Dempsey. I actually find some aged people who do not want 
to die mainly because the Government w ill grab the money from their 
beneficiaries if they do. There isn’t anybody who wants to pay taxes 
and I think you have given a very good illustration. 

Mr. Grorce. Your position, as I take it from your testimony, is 
that you want to abandon several of the taxes that are levied against 
the trucking industry. You want us to expand the highway pro- 
gram, strengthen the bridges and build more roads and build them 
better, heavier, and wider. Who do you propose is to pay for that? 

Mr. Hutse. I think that money should be raised primarily at the 
State level, but with a sufficient amount coming from the general 
funds of the Treasury to maintain the Bureau of Public Roads in 
its position of giving leadership and direction insofar as the main 
interstate routes are concerned. 

Mr. Grorer. You do not mean to say that the trucking industry 
is not willing to pay their just and proportionate share to build up 
their own routes that they have to travel, do you? 

Mr. Hutse. The truck industry spokesmen—and I am not a spokes- 
man for them, obviously—have said repeatedly they do wish to pay 
their own fair share. I have heard that statement made by accredited 
trucking industry representatives. 

Mr. Georce. Do you have any idea what the proportionate share 
would be in the opinion of the truckers ? 

Mr. Hurse. No. I do not believe I am qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Grorcr. Have you viewed the picture of the Maryland road 
tests ¢ 

Mr. Hutse. Very clearly, sir. 

Mr. Georce. Are you in complete disagreement with that? 

Mr. Hotse. I won’t say in complete disagreement. I think there 
is a great deal of factual data in the report which could be very help- 
ful to the trucking industry if it were properly presented. I think 
the Maryland road test proved many things, depending on which sec- 
tions of the report you read. I think the publicized sections are some- 
what unfair to the trucking industry. I think there was information 
developed in there which was not widely publicized, which was very 
beneficial. 

Mr. Groree. I, having spent 12 years in my State highway depart- 
ment, and know what the views of many of the various State highway 
planning departments are in relationship to loads and damages. 
Frankly, I cannot go along with too much of your statement, based 
on the knowledge I have had from 12 vears of actual experience. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Georce. No more questions. 

Mr. OaxmaNy. I have one question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. In your statement on page 8, No, 4 in the second para- 
graph, you state in the last part, “We see no justification for a na- 

tional network of toll roads or for transcontinental superhighways.” 

Mr. Hutse. Yes. 

Mr. Oakman. What do you mean when you say no justification for 
transcontinental superhighways? 

Mr. Scuerer. Toll superhighways, I suppose. 
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Mr. Oaxman. No. On the one hand, first it refers to toll roads and 
then it says or for transcontinental superhighways. You favor the 
transcontinental superhighways, do you not? 

Mr. Hutse. The transcontinental highways of the type advocated 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in the interstate highway system. Free 
roads. 

Mr. OaxMan. I just feel that the way you have this worded would 
lead one to believe you see no need for transcontinental superhighways. 

Mr. Hutse. Could I amend that to put a quote around “super” 
to indicate I am referring to some of the rather grandiose schemes 
of bridging the continent from one ocean to the other with a limited 
access toll road. And I have seen some other proposals circulated 
which were very much more fantastic than that, including transconti- 
nental subways, and other things of that kind, that are just beyond my 
comprehe nsion. 

Mr. Scuerer. Those are beyond mine, too. 

Mr. Grorcr. Do you think we can possibly build superroads that 
you folks cannot build trucks and trailers with load capacity to go 
over these roads which will not break them down when used in the 
various States ? 

Ir. Huuse. I think the Maryland road test shows our vehicles will 
not break down roads that are constructed on a firm foundation, or 
which are kept free of excess water. The turnaround sections of the 
Maryland road test received twice as many applications—and this 
refers to single-axle and tandem-axle applications in all weights— 
as the main segments. Yet there were no cracks in the turnaround 
sections because of the rather enlarged end of the macadam pave- 
ment which shed all of the water away from there and there was no 
water under the pavement and there were no cracks, 

Mr. Grorcr. Are you in agreement with what the tests show on 
tandem axles and the effect of pumping? Frankly, it surprised me to 
see what that test showed. 

Mr. Hutse. It frankly worried me a great deal until I searched 
around and found to my own satisfaction the reason for that. I was 
down there a great many — On 1 occasion about 2 weeks after 
the tests started vehicles had been running 1 trip in 5 at the very 
outer edge of the pavement, which is not in my opinion a commercial 
pract tice. s 

Mr. McGrecor. But it is done at times? 

Mr. Hutse. It is done at times, but not to the extent where they 
try to drive a quarter to a half a mile with one wheel balanced on 
the edge of the pavement. evn lly at night many of the drivers 
ran off. There was a clear imprint where the outside tire in the dual 
combination registered plainly. It gullied 3 to 5 inches deep. We 
were there when it rained, and it was a typical summer shower. The 
water ran off the pavement and into the gully and down the slope un- 
til it found a place to get under the pavement. And then it was 
pumped. 

I think without that gully there the single-axle or tandem-axle test 
would have been very much different. It is particularly true of the 
tandem axle because the loads were heavier. 

Mr. McGreeor. Are there any other questions of Mr. Hulse? 

(No response. ) 
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Mr. McGrecor. The Chair wants to express his appreciation to 
Congressman George for presiding. I was called out on official busi- 
ness and am sorry I was not here to listen to the entire testimony. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

We might be faced with a similar situation as this morning, as the 
House may meet at 10 o’clock. I will endeavor to have the committee 
sit during general debate and if we go in session at 10 o’clock we will 
ask the witnesses to file their statements for the record. 

Those scheduled tomorrow are Mr. Clem D. Johnston, vice presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce; Judge M. Ward Forman, chairman 
of the National Association of County Officials; and Mr. H. A. Thom- 
son, the secretary of the National Association of Township Officials. 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
Friday, June 26, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1953 


Hovsk or REpresENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D.C. 


The eects met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. J. Harry MeGregor 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting again this morning for further consideration and 
survey of the highway problems. 

The Chair would like to present to the committee and ask consent 
to have it incorporated in the hearings, the winning essay of the 
General Motors better highways awards contest by Mr. Robert Moses. 

If there is no objection it will be incorporated in the hearings at 
the proper place. 

The essay referred to is as follows:) 


THE PRESENT PICTURE AND A LOOK AHEAD 


The highway dilemma is a major concern of every man, woman, and child 
in the country. This in essence is the problem: 

We have 53 million cars of all sorts in use or at least licensed today, of which 
over one-third are old and mostly fit only for early retirement. Of these 53 
million vehicles, 483 million are passenger vehicles and 10 million trucks and 
buses. The roads on which these vehicles run are by and large inadequate in 
inileage, location, width, capacity, and durability. They are unsafe, of inferior, 
dated design, and poorly lighted and policed. 

We have only in comparatively recent years learned from traffic surveys and 
everyday experience that most automobile trips begin and end in urban areas, 
that bypassing such areas is in most instances simply steering away from the 
central problem, that modern urban road construction is at once difficult and 
costly but indispensable, and that the highway problem logically includes major 
strategically located bridges and tunnels, elimination of railroad grade cross- 
ings, regulations of many kinds and on- and eff street parking in all its aspects 

No useful purpose would be served by a belated attempt to fix responsibility 
for the discrepancy between car and road. It is the future, not the past, that 
counts. We must catch up on road construction and keep pace with an increas 
ingly motorized civilization. How to accomplish this within our abilities and 
means under normal conditions—this is the task. 

At the present rate of production, assuming motor defense requirements slow 
down somewhat, that there is no all-out war, and that a depression as dis 
tinguished from a minor recession is not in the making, estimates for 1963 show 
68 million cars of all sorts, of which 13 million will be trucks and buses. Sta- 
tistics also indicate that the makers of cars average a gross income of some 
$10 billion a year on their products. By way of startling contrast, the present 
average outlay for new construction on roads of all kinds is only about $2,700,- 
000,000 a year. The discrepancy becames greater and the gap yawns wider 
every year. An adequate road system if we could get it in, say 10 vears, would 
cost about $50 billion Six-lane parkways today cost up to $3 million a mile in 
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urban areas. Six-lane expressways, with service roads, cost up to $10 million 
a mile. according to location, number of tenants to be removed, number of traffic 
interchanges, and other factors. Ordinarily two-lane highways with good surfac- 
ing average over $100,000 a mile where there is no exceptionally heavy grading. 
There is no likelihood that these costs will go down materially in the next decade. 
Any program which does not rest upon such conservative figures is unrealistic, 
unsatisfactory, and unworthy of American enterprise. 

It would be pleasant if this problem could be solved by some inventor working 
in an obscure laboratory or office with an entirely new formula, recipe, sleight-of- 
hand device, or alchemy, a unique amalgam of ingenious materials, methods, eco- 
nomics, and budgeting, immediately recognized by experts and instantly accepted 
by the public. In such contexts, the talented amateur, unhampered by experi- 
ence and responsibility, dreams of a device which at 1 stroke through 1 central 
agency can finance and build, without prolonged debate, stultifying compro- 
mises and division of authority, a countrywide program and guarantee its early 
completion. Even if such a solution were theoretically possible, it would involve 
so many dangers and bad precedents, so much concentration of power, so mani- 
fest a violation of States’ rights, local home rule and representation, that it 
would never get beyond the paper and perspective stage. Democracy, as we 
practice it, is a tedious and irritating business not to be confused with Russian 
5- and 10-year plans based on forced labor and liquidation. 

Nothing much, therefore, will come from wishful thinking and oversimplifi- 
eation. It is much more likely that the answer for the next decade at least will 
be a concerted, unremitting attack on established orthodvx lines from many 
quarters requiring the cooperation of innumerable public officials and industrial 
experts and laymen, technicians and administrators, drivers and builders, labor 
and capital, bankers and borrowers, advertisers and readers. Persistent, largely 
undramatic, daily work directed toward agreed, realizable limited objectives is 
what we need. 

WHY A 10-YEAR PROGRAM 


At first blush a 10-year program may seem unduly long, but a glance at the 
practical difficulties in the way will show why a faster schedule is impractical. 
We still have some defense priorities, but it is likely that defense construction 
will taper off. Even then we shall bave limited trained and competent engineer- 
ing and contracting personnel, equipment, and material for the program from 
planning to construction and finally inspection. Only so much work can be done 
at one time without overburdening the construction industry, raising prices, and 
contributing toward inflation. Too much and too rapid construction would 
paralyze urban areas and make their daily functioning almost impossible. 

We must carefully observe and gage urban and suburban growth, housing 
construction, and other trends to be sure that we are building in the right places 
and on the proper scale. In moving tenants out of the path of highway con- 
struction, we must proceed in a humane, decent way and help them to find other 
homes and business places. Moreover, the minimum schedule of major highway 
building in urban areas runs to at least 3 years for each large project—a year to 
design and sell the plan to those whose support is needed to lift it from idea to 
reality and at least 2 years to clear and prepare the site, build on it, and land- 
scape it. 

Let us consider then the strategy of a concerted attack. The major consider- 
ations are these: 

1. Standards and plans. 

2. The administrative jurisdictions involved in construction, and the proper 
place of each. 

3. Practical means of financing. 

4. The special problem of railroad-grade-crossing eliminations. 

5. Parking. 

6. Uniform safety and other regulations of road, car, and driver and roadside 
control, including billboards. 

7. Public support by the auto and other industries, safety organizations, the 
press, advertising, radio, screen, and television, and by exhibits and prizes, 

These factors will be considered in order. 


STANDARDS AND PLANS 


All States have urban, primary, and secondary highway programs of some 
sort, in one way or another eligible for Federal aid. State laws usually fix 
routes, but only in the most general way, that is, by designating the starting 
and finishing points with occasional intermediate locations. The more important 
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arteries meriting Federal aid are placed on the official map of the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads in the Department of Commerce. State programs differ widely 
in scope, detail, and reliability and run all the way from ill-defined sketch 
lines on large-scale general maps to routes which represent real study and in 
some instances accurate right-of-way and first stage, preliminary, and even 
final specifications, Postwar shelf planning with Federal or State aid or both 
has produced many useful preliminary and final plans. Some of them, to be 
sure, suffer from obsolescence and require considerable changes to bring them 
up to date. 

In some areas the county is an important unit, in others the township, and, 
of course, each city and village has its present and projected street system, not 
to speak of special districts, regional agencies and public authorities, regional, 
State, and local. Some municipalities have active, well-supported planning 
and zoning commissions, equipped to lay out, modify, and control the back- 
bone and skeletal system, the arteries and the veins, the hub, spokes, and rim— 
by whatever metaphor you choose to describe vehicular systems. Others com- 
pletely lack such an agency, starve a weak and ineffective one, or leave all this 
central planning to public works and engineering agencies which proceed on 
a hand to mouth basis without much foresight or integration with other munici- 
pal activities. There should be made readily available to every type and size 
of municipality, standard manuals of planning and zoning describing the process 
of legislation, the machinery of administration, and a digest of applicable court 
decisions. 

While standards are well established in most branches of highway construc- 
tion from the simplest 3-rod road to the most modern and sophisticated express- 
way or parkway, there must still be types which have not been seriously studied, 
much less tried, and endless variations of the best we have in use are possible. 
For example, the combined vehicular express rail and rapid transit road has 
not been thoroughly canvassed. We have only a few successful experiments in 
increasing the efficiency of parkways and expressways where full additional 
lanes are impractical because of inadequate rights-of-way and the excessive 
cost of rebuilding bridges. Here narrow center dividers separating opposing 
traffic lanes, accelerating and decelerating lanes, space for disabled cars, and 
other similar devices are required. It should be shown how additional lanes can 
be added on important streets by the device of arcading sidewalks within build- 
ings where no large consequential damages for easements may be anticipated. 

We do not have anything like complete information free from prejudice on the 
types of elevated highways and parkways which do not depress the value of 
surrounding property. We also lack reliable graphic reports on increases in ad- 
jacent and neighboring values due to building roads, parkways, and crossings. 
Elevated parkways and expressways, contrary to uninformed opinion, need not 
blight the areas through which they pass. If properly designed and lighted, the 
space under these structures can be used for recreation facilities, parking, and 
other useful and attractive purposes. Decisions as to tunnels and against bridges 
at important water crossings are often settled on the basis of prejudice instead of 
fact. 

In New York there have been substantial increases in neighborhood values 
adjacent to parkways ana expressways due largely to the fact that they were not 
designed as gasoline gullies. Parks, playgrounds, walks, bicycle and bridle paths 
have been constructed as incidental improvements on their borders. In many 
cases they have been located along waterfronts and streams of natural beauty 
and have been coordinated with beaches and other recreation facilities. In many 
places, particularly along the ocean and bay fronts, overlook parking strips have 
been built. 

We should do much more advance mapping of arterial rights of way to anchor 
routes and prevent building. These should include actual vesting of title by pur- 
chase or condemnation as well as official notice to owners to prevent building in 
mapped streets. The many complex problems of tenant removal should also be 
anticipated and prepared for. 

Manifestly there is much to be done to improve highway planning and stand 
ards to make the experience of more progressive States and communities avail- 
able to those which are lagging. There is altogether too little research in the 
highway field. The Federal Government does a little but not nearly enough. 
The Bureau of Public Roads was shifted to the Department of Commerce because 
of its supposed relation to other forms of transportation centered there. This 
transfer, whatever its merit as a Federal reorganization program, should at least 
produce some evidence as to the proper respective roles of road, railroad, water 
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urban areas. Six-lane expressways, with service roads, cost up to $10 million 
a mile, according to location, number of tenants to be removed, number of traffic 
interchanges, and other factors. Ordinarily two-lane highways with good surfac- 
ing average over $100,000 a mile where there is no exceptionally heavy grading. 
There is no likelihood that these costs will go down materially in the next decade. 
Any program which does not rest upon such conservative figures is unrealistic, 
unsatisfactory, and unworthy of American enterprise. 

It would be pleasant if this problem could be solved by some inventor working 
j fice with an entirely new formula, recipe, sleight-of- 
hand device, or alchemy, a unique amalgam of ingenious materials, methods, eco- 
nomics, and budgeting, immediately recognized by experts and instantly accepted 
by the public. In such contexts, the talented amateur, unhampered by experi- 
ence and responsibility, dreams of a device which at 1 stroke through 1 central 
agency can finance and build, without prolonged debate, stultifying compro- 
mises and division of authority, a countrywide program and guarantee its early 
completion. Even if such a solution were theoretically possible, it would involve 
so many dangers and bad precedents, so much concentration of power, so mani- 
fest a violation of States’ rights, local home rule and representation, that it 
would never get beyond the paper and perspective stage. Democracy, as we 
practice it, is a tedious and irritating business not to be confused with Russian 
5- and 10-year plans based on forced labor and liquidation. 

Nothing much, therefore, will come from wishful thinking and oversimplifi- 
cation. It is much more likely that the answer for the next decade at least will 
be a concerted, unremitting attack on established orthodox lines from many 
quarters requiring the cooperation of innumerable public officials and industrial 
experts and laymen, technicians and administrators, drivers and builders, labor 
and capital, bankers and borrowers, advertisers and readers. Persistent, largely 
undramatic, daily work directed toward agreed, realizable limited objectives is 
what we need. 


n an obscure laboratory or of 


WHY A 10-YEAR PROGRAM 


At first blush a 10-year program may seem unduly long, but a glance at the 
practical difficulties in the way will show why a faster schedule is impractical. 
We still have some defense priorities, but it is likely that defense construction 
will taper off. Even then we shall have limited trained and competent engineer- 
ing and contracting personnel, equipment, and material for the program from 
planning to construction and finally inspection. Only so much work can be done 
at one time without overburdening the construction industry, raising prices, and 
contributing toward inflation. Too much and too rapid construction would 
paralyze urban areas and make their daily functioning almost impossible. 

We must carefully observe and gage urban and suburban growth, housing 
construction, and other trends to be sure that we are building in the right places 
and on the proper scale. In moving tenants out of the path of highway con- 
struction, we must proceed in a humane, decent way and help them to find other 
homes and business places. Moreover, the minimum schedule of major highway 
building in urban areas runs to at least 3 years for each large project—a year to 
design and sell the plan to those whose support is needed to lift it from idea to 
reality and at least 2 years to clear and prepare the site, build on it, and land- 
scape it. 

Let us consider then the strategy of a concerted attack. The major consider- 
ations are these: 

1. Standards and plans. 

2. The administrative jurisdictions involved in construction, and the proper 
place of each. 

3. Practical means of financing. 

4. The special problem of railroad-grade-crossing eliminations. 

5. Parking. 

6. Uniform safety and other regulations of road, car, and driver and roadside 
control, including billboards. 

7. Public support by the auto and other industries, safety organizations, the 
press, advertising, radio, screen, and television, and by exhibits and prizes, 

These factors will be considered in order. 


STANDARDS AND PLANS 
All States have urban, primary, and secondary highway programs of some 
sort, in one way or another eligible for Federal aid. State laws usually fix 
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arteries meriting Federal aid are placed on the official map of the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads in the Department of Commerce. State programs differ widely 
in scope, detail, and reliability and run all the way from ill-defined sketch 
lines on large-scale general maps to routes which represent real study and in 
some instances accurate right-of-way and first stage, preliminary, and even 
final specifications. Postwar shelf planning with Federal or State aid or both 
has produced many useful preliminary and final plans. Some of them, to be 
sure, suffer from obsolescence and require considerable changes to bring them 
up to date. 

In some areas the county is an important unit, in others the township, and, 
of course, each city and village has its present and projected street system, not 
to speak of special districts, regional agencies and public authorities, regional, 
State, and local. Some municipalities have active, well-supported planning 
and zoning commissions, equipped to lay out, modify, and control the back- 
bone and skeletal system, the arteries and the veins, the hub, spokes, and rim— 
by whatever metaphor you choose to describe vehicular systems. Others com- 
pletely lack such an agency, starve a weak and ineffective one, or leave all this 
central planning to public works and engineering agencies which proceed on 
a hand to mouth basis without much foresight or integration with other munici- 
pal activities. There should be made readily available to every type and size 
of municipality, standard manuals of planning and zoning describing the process 
of legislation, the machinery of administration, and a digest of applicable court 
decisions. 

While standards are well established in most branches of highway construc- 
tion from the simplest 3-rod road to the most modern and sophisticated express- 
way or parkway, there must still be types which have not been seriously studied, 
much less tried, and endless variations of the best we have in use are possible. 
For example, the combined vehicular express rail and rapid transit road has 
not been thoroughly canvassed. We have only a few successful experiments in 
increasing the efficiency of parkways and expressways where full additional 
lanes are impractical because of inadequate rights-of-way and the excessive 
cost of rebuilding bridges. Here narrow center dividers separating opposing 
traffic lanes, accelerating and decelerating lanes, space for disabled cars, and 
other similar devices are required. It should be shown how additional lanes can 
be added on important streets by the device of arcading sidewalks within build- 
ings where no large consequential damages for easements may be anticipated. 

We do not have anything like complete information free from prejudice on the 
types of elevated highways and parkways which do not depress the value of 
surrounding property. We also lack reliable graphic reports on increases in ad- 
jacent and neighboring values due to building roads, parkways, and crossings. 
Elevated parkways and expressways, contrary to uninformed opinion, need not 
blight the areas through which they pass. If properly designed and lighted, the 
space under these structures can be used for recreation facilities, parking, and 
other useful and attractive purposes. Decisions as to tunnels and against bridges 
at important water crossings are often settled on the basis of prejudice instead of 
fact. 

In New York there have been substantial increases in neighborhood values 
adjacent to parkways and expressways due largely to the fact that they were not 
designed as gasoline gullies. Parks, playgrounds, walks, bicycle and bridle paths 
have been constructed as incidental improvements on their borders. In many 
cases they have been located along waterfronts and streams of natural beauty 
and have been coordinated with beaches and other recreation facilities. In many 
places, particularly along the ocean and bay fronts, overlook parking strips have 
been built. 

We should do much more advance mapping of arterial rights of way to anchor 
routes and prevent building. These should include actual vesting of title by pur- 
chase or condemnation as well as official notice to owners to prevent building in 
mapped streets. The many complex problems of tenant removal should also be 
anticipated and prepared for. 

Manifestly there is much to be done to improve highway planning and stand- 
ards to make the experience of more progressive States and communities avail- 
able to those which are lagging. There is altogether too little research in the 
highway field. The Federal Government does a little but not nearly enough. 
The Bureau of Public Roads was shifted to the Department of Commerce because 
of its supposed relation to other forms of transportation centered there. This 
transfer, whatever its merit as a Federal reorganization program, should at least 
produce some evidence as to the proper respective roles of road, railroad, water 
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and air carriers in the passenger and freight field, the entry of railroads into bus 
and truck business and similar questions of basic nationwide research. 

Some States go in for limited research either separately or in cooperation with 
the Federal Government through such agencies as the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, the Highway Research Board, and the Automotive Safety 
Foundation. Municipalities do almost nothing. Considerable study of value 
is made commercially but of course with a bias in favor of the product of the 
company which does the laboratory, field work, and publication. 

The auto industry in all its ramifications, the designing and inspecting engi- 
neers, and the road material men and contractors do not work together enough, 
do not pool their information as much as they should, tend to stick too closely 
to their own limited fields, depend too much on occasional conferences, conven- 
tions, dinners, casual meetings, and trade and professional publications and too 
little on formal, well directed and financed, day in and day out cooperative work- 
ing arrangements. 

We still lack simple, generally understood language and terminology to replace 
obscure gobbledygook and code words in describing the various types of roads, 
streets, highways, boulevards, parkways, mixed traffic, limited and controlled 
access arteries, freeways, throughways, turnpikes, expressways, interchanges, 
cloverleaves, dividers, access drives, accelerating and decelerating lanes, origin 
and destination statistics, etc. We need simple Anglo-Saxon words used and 
interpreted in the same way by everyone. 

Again in the field of design and inspection of construction we have no consensus 
as to the relative merits and usages of regular, salaried civil service or govern- 
mental forces compared to outside consultants who werk for a fee or percentage, 
and we have the most astonishing variations as to salaries, fees, and percentages. 
There are cases where Government employees paid out of limited construction 
money string out work and run up costs to hang on to their jobs. Some con- 
sultants have taken on more than they can handle competently and show more 
interest in profit than in professional achievement. In some instances, particu- 
arly on large new projects, the best solution is a combination of civil service 
employees and consulting firms, where the former supply intelligent supervision, 
set standards of design, and exercise general control and the latter furnish the 
manpower and service required to get out the plans and specifications expedi- 
tiously 

For both public and private work we must have an assured supply of well- 
trained young men. The engineering colleges are not supplying enough of them. 
It has been estimated that we need 60,000 new engineers a year. Our colleges 
are turning out a little over half this number. Corporations involved in the 
motor industry should contribute more liberally out of corporate earnings under 
the Federal 5-percent exemption rule to enable the universities to meet this 
demand. We must have better salaries, less redtape, faster promotion of capable 
people, and better incentives in the civil service. 

All of these subjects require a free exchange of views, more facts, and more 
standardization. On the other hand, there is such a thing as too much stand- 
ardization. This is a big country with extremes of climate, people, traditions, 
and practices. The process of raising standards 1ust necessarily be aggra- 
vatingly slow, but it should be steady. Standards must be adapted to local 
conditions 


ADMINISTRATION 


To those unfamiliar with our unique federation of sovereign States and our 
inherited conceptions of limited Federal powers, States rights, and municipal 
home ri the administration of highway building »nd maintenance must seem 
incomprehensible. And yet, somehow, it can and must be made to work. It 
requires, however, many evolutionary modifications but not by any means a 
revolution. We must get away from fixed ideas about the exact boundaries 
of each jurisdiction, from dogmatic assertions, and political chestnuts to a prac- 
tical approach based on what will most quickly and smoothly get us to our 
objectives. 

Traditionally our Federal Government from the very beginning and under its 
great founders has sponsored and supported national highway and other trans- 
portation. Washington and Jefferson were both national planners in the broad- 
est sense. Washington was vitally interested in this subject. From his early 
manhood his aim was to penetrate the wilderness and link the Ohio country with 
the Atlantic seaboard. To checkmate the French he conceived and hacked 
through Braddock’s Read following an old Indian trail, Namocolin’s Path, from 
Fort Cumberland to the Forks. As President, he limited his recommendations 
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for public improvements to post office and post roads and additional cross posts 
because the new Federal Government had no money, and he continued to press 
his program when he left office. 

Jefferson was in complete agreement with Washington’s arterial concepts. 
He advocated the Capital City: plan. He favored internal improvements but 
was also held back because of lack of funds. Gallatin worked out a program of 
internal improvements which Jefferson approved. By 1806 there was an increase 
in national revenue to almost $15 million. After meeting all current expenses 
and paying off millions in interest and principal on the funded debt, Jefferson 
had a surplus of $4 million in the Treasury. He recommended keeping up the 
tariffs so that this surplus could be spent on proper roads, canals, and other 
improvements of value to the Nation. 

“By these operations,” he said in his message of 1806, “new channels of com- 
munication will be opened between the States; the lines of separation will 
disappear, their interests will be identified, and their union cemented by new 
and indissoluble ties.” 

Today the Federal Bureau of Public Roads is at the apex of the triangle, the 
head of the hierarchy. It sets. standards, determines what routes shall have 
Federal aid, gives advice and help and is responsible for integration of State 
systems, continuous travel, military and emergency needs, and the encourage- 
ment of a nationwide program. Over the years this agency has functioned well. 
It has not been bureaucratic at the top. It has generally been intelligent, per- 
suasive, diplomatic but incorruptible and reasonably firm as to standards. 
Without it we should have no national through routes uniting all sections of the 
country, few comprehensive, long-range State programs, no uniformity of design, 
no progress in the less populous and prosperous States and municipalities, no 
official leadership, no continuing congressional support, and no formula for Fed- 
eral aid. Nevertheless the Bureau has lacked adequate authorizations and ap- 
propriations and the power to prevent the lag in road building. We must now 
make up for this. The Federal machinery is there. It has public respect. It 
needs to be amplified and implemented. 

There are 48 State highway departments. Some have matched the Federal 
aid to which they were entitled only fast enough to ward off redistribution else- 
where. . This must be corrected. Municipalities of all kinds-also have their 
separate highway and street jurisdiction. Their claims upon Federal and State 
funds only began to be recognized when we scrapped the silly theory that finan 
cial support stopped at the boundaries of urban areas. This more than any other 
obstacle was responsible for the present road congestion and traffic strangula- 
tion. Much more Federal and State money is made available in some munici- 
palities than in others. The tendency everywhere continues to reflect the habits 
of mind of legislative majorities usually dominated by rural members who 
believe in acreage as against people, as though both are not entitled to fair con 
sideration. A larger share of State as well as Federal funds should be allotted 
to cities, especially large cities where problems are most intricate and arterial 
costs are highest. 

To these jurisdictional units must be added the special regional bi-State bodies, 
the State and municipal public authorities and turnpike commissions, which de 
pend for their financing upon tolls usually without involving general public 
credit, but in some instances backed by public eredit to reduce interest charges. 

Our new toll roads are simply a logical extension of strategic public crossings, 
which in comparatively recent years took the place of the old privately owned 
bridges, tunnels, viaducts, plank roads, turnpikes, and ferries created by special 
bills, franchises, and permits of unsavory history. There is no difference in 
principle between a toll over a bridge or through a tunnel and one on a modern 
express route, provided these facilities are publicly established, owned, and oper 
ated. It may be easier to collect charges on a short crossing than on a long 
parkway or throvughway with several points of access, but they are essentially 
identical devices by which we capitalize anticipated earnings to build superior 
facilities not otherwise immediately attainable. 

We must assume that there will continue to be a complex administration of 
highways, that the Federal Government must set the pace, that it must con 
tribute a proportionately larger percentage of aid to routes of more than lecal 
significance and that it must continue to raise and enforce standards. Exten- 
sions, amplifications, improvements and innovations in financing this complex 
system will be more effective than attempting to introduce a complete revolution 
in administration. 

Beyond the boundaries of our country. the Federal Government should take a 
livelier interest in the Pan American Highway—that is, in finishing the main 
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‘an route without further inexplicable. delays. An. eastern spur 
idied with a ferry from Key West to Habana where it would split, 
one fork westerly with a ferry to Yucatan and a connection to. the main Pan 
American artery, the other fork easterly to Haiti and eventually through the 
Dominican Republic to Puerto Rico.- This Pan American project will not be 
justified by traffic alone, for some years, but it has enormous hemisphere sig- 
nificance as a unifying bridge to the Caribbean Islands and South America, 


Central Ame! 


should be st 








FINANCING 


How to pay for the modern safe system of highways needed to keep abreast 
of the demand for and the output of cars—that is the crux of the question. 
We have at last recognized the problem. We have the technical know-how. We 
have the plant and materials. We have the ambition. Have we the courage to 
finance the needed program and then keep up with current requirements? Given 
a disposition to use every tried and promising expedient and to keep away from 
engagingly simple panaceas, I believe the job can be done without dislocating our 
economy, competing unfairly with the satisfaction of other needs or tearing up 
so much of the landscape and streets that ordinary business cannot function. 

Let me begin with the debated slogan—*“No more diversions of highway user 
taxes.” There is an increasing number of well-informed people who honestly 
believe that every dollar of gasoline and oil and even license taxes should, in the 
constitution of every State, be segregated and usable only for highway construc- 
tion and maintenance. As the matter stands, 24 States have constitutional auto 
s¢gregation provisions of some kind. 

In some States little thought has as yet been devoted to capitalizing these 
revenues to insure sufficient funds for rapid and uninterrupted progress. We 
must, of course, concede that even if all of these revenues were thus impounded, 
the total would still be insufficient to build and maintain an adequate highway 
and street system unless we omit policing, the traffic courts, and some other costs. 
If we were to charge all traffic police and enforcement officers of all our cities and 


villages to gas, oil, and even license receipts, there would be a totally different 
picture. There is strong evidence that in some States the segregation of all 
gasoline and licensing taxes would result in a smaller total than is now spent 
annually on highway construction and maintenance. The New York State budget 


director, for example, claims the total expenditure for highways and streets in 
New York State since the war have been nearly twice the amount of highway 
taxes and fees collected in that period. 

There is, indeed, a strong argument in favor of the old established principle 
of putting all Government revenues in a single general fund, not in a number of 
separate sealed boxes labeled for specific purposes on the debatably theory that 
he who pays shall get the benefit. Those who hold to this principle point out 
that segregation of revenues might also be claimed by users of parks, establish 
ments which pay business taxes, people whose purchases include sales taxes, 
private carriers which are subject to franchise taxes and patrons of racetracks. 
This line of reasoning is taken seriously in several large States. The argument 
tor gasoline revenue segregation perhaps including license plate receipts may be 
said therefore to be persuasive in many but by no means all States. It is not 
a sine qua non, It should not be worked to death. There are too many paid 
secretaries of automobile associations who make a living by exaggerating the 
diversion argument, opposing all tolls and generally holding back construction 
by insisting that it must be on their terms and no others, 

Here again, there is no one formula which will be adopted immediately through- 
out the Nation. The idea must win its way. There will for some time be States 
which are wedded to the general fund principle and not ready to adopt auto- 
diversion amendments. Moreover, it takes from 2 to 4 years on an average 
to get an amendment through with a statute and machinery to make it effective. 
The highway program should not be held up awaiting unanimous action on 
segregation in all States. We must also remember that the segregation of auto 
taxes in States which as yet have not constitutional requirement to this effect 
will create shortages in their general funds which must be made up by other 
taxes. This cannot be done with mirrors, or solved by a slogan. Construction 
costs money, and the expenditure of public money means taxes. 

The next slogan to consider is pay as you go as against bond issues and 
borrowing. Gov. Alfred E. Smith shrewdly remarked in his first term that 
the trouble with the pay-as-you-go policy is that you don’t pay and you don’t 
go. Private industry faced with the need of expanding its plants and other 
facilities does not proceed on the pay-as-you-go basis. It issues securities or 
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borrows the capital required to plan and build extensions promptly instead of 
adding a wing or addition here and there with current operating balances as 
they become available. It must be admitted also that borrowing involves inter- 
est as well as amortization. 

Properly controlled borrowing, that is capitalizing anticipated future earnings 
or receipts, is precisely what distinguishes a free enterprise society from a so- 
cialistic or communistic one. There is no sound argument in principle against 
borrowing to give us an adequate highway system in an automotive age. Bor- 
rowing can, of course, be overdone. It can be poorly planned. It should not be 
used exclusively, but it has its place and it is an increasingly important one where 
we are so far behind and where the pay-as-you-go slogan has been so ineffective. 

It is apparent that if we are to raise $50 billion for a 10-year highway program, 
we must have more Federal aid for main and subsidiary routes, more State and 
local bond issues involving the general credit, and more special bond issues sup- 
ported by capitalized auto revenues. Finally, we must float more bonds of reg- 
ulated public, regional, bi-State, State and municipal authorities dependent upon 
the revenues they collect and with the right to pledge the credit of the subdivision 
of government in which they function only where it is necessary in order to re- 
duce interest rates. 

A reputable public authority can confidently issue a million dollars of 2%4 
percent 25-year income-tax exempt bonds with no State credit, if it can prove to 
prudent investors that it has in prospect $60,000 annually in net revenues. The 
great advantage of this procedure is that work begins promptly, is uninterrupted, 
is not dependent on protracted annual arguments about appropriations, is not 
in competition with other desirable public works and purposes, and preserves a 
sound relation between tolls and costs, 

Another advantage of authorities is that as their bonds are paid off they can 
refinance to build better and more extensive highways as the need is demonstrated 
by actual usage. This assumption is, to be sure, attacked by those who claim that 
authorities tend to perpetuate themselves, never go out of business and resist 
turning their facilities over to ordinary Government departments for free use. 
There is some truth in this, but the authority toll idea must be increasingly used 
in the absence of sufficient funds from other sources at least as long as the emer- 
gency continues and until we have an up-to-date highway system. Contrary to 
the general public belief, it is not necessary for an authority to have title to the 
land and facilities it operates. Title may be in the State, municipality, or other 
public subdivision in which the authority operates. Authorities can and do sell 
revenue bonds to investors who have rights to revenue but not to the facility 
itself. 

Critics have opposed toll facilities on the basis that the conditions in the 
metropolitan area, where the problems of congestion are greatest, are not solved 
by these facilities, and on the theory that revenue bonds carry a rate of interest 
greatly in excess of bonds backed by the full faith and credit of the Govern- 
ment. Issue must be taken with this point of view. If the facility is designed 
to be of greatest benefit to traffic, it will go through rather than bypass the 
cities. To date many of the most important links in the arterial highway sys- 
tem are the strategic river crossings, generally in urban areas, upon which 
tolls are charged. These toll river crossings have done more to remedy mount- 
ing traffic congestion in urban areas than any other factor. They have furnished 
new facilities many years in advance of the time in which they could have been 
built out of normal governmental construction appropriations. Until recently 
water crossings were built from bridgehead to bridgehead and tunnel plaza to 
tunnel plaza and the approaches were left to others to worry over. Traffic 
massed at the focal points. Crossings must from now on extend far inland 
and merge into the general traffic pattern. 

As to the question of interest rates, these depend upon anticipated revenue 
and upon the character and reputation of those responsible for administration, 
As an illustration of low interest rates, the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Au- 
thority in New York City refinanced its bond structure in 1952 when it sold a 
$215 million revenue bond at an average interest rate of 2.02 percent. 

Much has been written about the 40,000 miles of main arteries called the 
interstate system. The construction of this system, comprising about 1 percent 
of the road mileage of the country and estimated to carry 20 percent of the 
rural traffic, would cost at least $11 billion. Included are highways potentially 
wholly or partially self-liquidating. The present policy of the Congress and 
the Bureau of Public Roads, which bars the expenditure of Federal highway 
funds on toll highways, should be reexamined. Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
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first of the modern toll highways, as distinguished from river crossings, could 
not have been financed without a 45-percent Public Works Administration grant 
and a loan from Reconstruction Finance Corporation. There are many projects 
on the interstate system other than those which have already been proposed for 
toll financing which could be built if some Federal and State subsidies were 
made available. 

In New York City the Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority is using its 
excess borrowing capacity to build $80 million worth of approaches and arterial 
connections on the Federal and urban system. It would be equally proper to 
reverse this procedure and use public funds to subsidize projects which can 
be shown to be self-supporting to the extent of, say, 75 percent of the cost. 
In an all-out attack upon the highway program, public and quasi-public funds 
from a number of sources should be considered. Henry Hudson Parkway in 
New York City was built by using money from seven different sources, 

At this point I shall refer briefly to a financial device often suggested and 
rarely applied in this country to reduce or rather recoup some of the cost of new 
highways, particularly wide throughways, expressways, turnpikes, freeways, and 
parkways. This is the idea of using excess condemnation on a large scale to 
acquire strips of land adjacent to rights-of-way for purposes of resale at higher 
prices when the improvement is finished and the surroundings have become 
valuable. There are powerful, and I believe unanswerable, arguments against 
this. Most State constitutions rigidly limit excess condemnation to rounding out 
plots so as not to leave odds and ends of unsalable land and to avoid conse- 
quential damage. The amount of money which might be recouped by a wide 
extension of this power has in most instances been greatly exaggerated. In- 
creased surrounding values in any event result in higher assessments and taxes. 
Last but not least, speculation in land for ultimate public benefit by even the 
most reliable public officials should not be encouraged. It would certainly lead 
to widespread suspicion and, human nature being what it is, to irregularities. 
For all these reasons, this device should not be considered as an important or 
promising factor in highway financing. 

The answer to the big problem of financing the proposed $50 billion 10-year 
program seems to me to be to raise gas taxes in a number of States, particularly 
the larger ones, increase truck taxes, probably on the ton-mile method, capitalize 
considerably more of the present 4.9 cent average State gasoline tax, and segre- 
gate a Federal 8-cent gasoline tax (1 cent above the present 2-cent tax) to- 
gether with the present 6-cent per gallon oil tax, so as to double the existing 
Federal aid program. A new formula for Federal aid is set forth in the table 
which follows. There would be a great incentive to States and municipalities 
to do their share if the President were to recommend and Congress were to pass 
legislation offering such additional aid on the basis of this new formula. 

Federal excise taxes on automobiles, tires, parts, gasoline, and oil amount to 
over $1.5 billion per year, most of which is diverted to other than highway uses. 
Taxes on gasoline and oil seem to be the only practical ones to recommend for 
segregation. It has been urged in some quarters that the Federal Government 
give up all gasoline taxes and thereby leave this field of taxation to the States. 
It seems unlikely that Congress would do this in view of the fact that there 
would be no assurance that these funds would go into highways and because of 
the adverse effect on Federal aid, regional planning, and ample construction in 
the less wealthy States. It is essential, however, that highways, because of 
their present conspicuous inadequacy and their increasing importance in the 
economic life of the community, be exempted from the economy drive in Con- 
gress, which rightly has for its aim reduction of unnecessary Federal expendi- 
tures. 

The figures look roughly like this. We need $50 billion over a period of 10 
years, that is $5 billion per year. We are presently spending at the rate of $2,700 
million per year, or $27 billion in the next decade. This means we must raise an 
extra $2,300 million per year, or $23 billion in 10 years. After that we must have 
a continuing program of $2,700 million per year. Tables based on the most re- 
liable figures available illustrating the present $27 billion and proposed $50 
billion construction program follow. 
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10-year highway financing program 
PRESENT FINANCING 


[In millions of dollars} 











Per year 10 years 
Federal aid 625 f, 250 
State highway user revenue 2, 800 28, 000 
Other revenue, including capitalized tolls of authorities and similar bodie 5 2, 254 
Municipal government expenditures 1, 100 11, 000 
Total 4. 7h $7, 500 
Less maintenance and administration 2, OS 2, OO 
Construction total 2. 700 27. 000 
PROPOSED FINANCING 
Double the present Federal-aid allotment to the States, the income to be 
derived from segregation of a 3-cent Federal gas tax plus the present 6 cents 
per-gallon tax on oil 1, 250 12, 50 
Raise average gas tax in 48 States 4 cent and increase truck taxes. State high- 
way-user revenue will then total $3,450,000,000 annually 
Deduct from this amount $1,400,000,000 annually, representing average of 2 
cents of gas tax and half of registration fees, capitalize this revenue and issue 
bonds backed by it 23, 300 
Remainder of State highway-user revenue 2,05 20, 500 
Construct 4,000 miles, at $1,200,000 per mile with proceeds of revenue bonds of 
public authorities and similar agenci 4, 800 
Municipal government expenditures including moderate increas¢ 1, 200 12, 000 
Total : 73, 100 
Less maintenance and administration 2, 310 23, 100 
Construction total i 5. 000 10, 000 


The following changes are suggested in the present Federal-aid program. It 
will be noted that it is proposed to give proportionately more aid to urban areas, 
The present provisions for redistribution of Federal aid in cases where States 
do not match their share should be continued and strengthened so as to stimulate 
action in backward States and speed up the program where there is cooperation, 


Present Federal aid } Revised Federal aid 

Amount Percent Amount Percent 

Primary... $247, 500, 000 4 $440, 000, 000 4( 
Secondary 165, 000, 000 0) 275. 000,000 
Urban... 137, 500, 000 25 385. 000, 000 
J a ae 7 = 550, 000, 000 1. 100, 000, 000 

1! Does not include congressional authorizations for interstate system, defense access roads, forest high- 

ways, national park ways and park roads, and other special purpo [hese programs should be accelerated 


and increased 
? Includes limited but substantial Federal aid for urban off-street parking and for railroad grade crossing 
eliminations. 


RAILROAD GRADE ELIMINATIONS A SPECIAL PROBLEM 


The elimination of railroad crossings at grade—which is simply the separation 
of road and railroad by elevation, depression, or parallel side-line substitutes, 
is in many ways a special and separate highway problem. 

Here basic responsibility is fixed beyond dispute by fundamental law. It is 
the highway not the railroad, the car not the train, which creates the hazard and 
must be primarily responsible for its removal. The prevailing opinion of Justice 
srandeis, speaking for the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway v. Walters, et al., handed down in 
1934, states this principle clearly: 
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“The main purpose of grade separation therefore is now the furtherance of 
uninterrupted, rapid movement by motor vehicles. In this respect grade separa- 
tion is a desirable engineering feature comparable to removal of grades and 
curves, to widening the highway, to strengthening and draining it, to shortening 
distance, to setting up guard rails, to bridging streams. The railroad has ceased 
to be the prime instrument of danger and the main cause of accidents. It is the 
railroad which now requires protection from dangers incident to motor trans- 
portation.” 

The laws of the several States which are supposed to give force to this opinion 
vary widely, and still reflect a disposition to penalize the railroads and to make 
them pay for construction which in most cases benefits them little and cannot 
be capitalized by them. As a result in many instances the railroads resist 
elimination orders by every resource at their command because their share is 
uncertain, often unfair, and somtimes exorbitant. 

The history of the elimination of railroad crossings at grade in New York 
State is illuminating. Up to 1925 the constitution fixed the railroad’s share of 
cost at 50 percent and the State’s and municipality’s each at 25. By constitu- 
tional amendment in 1927 the railroad’s share remained 50, but the distribution 
of the other half was to be fixed by the legislature. Legislation in 1928 made the 
State’s share 40 percent and the municipality’s 10 percent and then in 1929 
reduced them to 49 percent and 1 percent, respectively. Still the program 
developed under Governor Smith lagged, largely because the railroads did not 
have available 50 percent. Then in the constitutional convention of 19388 a new 
and somewhat complicated formula was proposed. It was adopted by the voters 
and may be summarized as follows: 

“The amendment placed the entire cost of the elimination squarely on the 
State and provided that it should include incidental improvements rendered 
necessary or desirable because of the elimination and reasonably included in 
the engineering plans therefor. The State, however, was to be reimbursed by 
the railroad for the entire amount of railroad improvements not an essential part 
of elimination, and the amount of the net benefit to the company or companies 
from the elimination exclusive of such railroad improvements, the amount of 
such net benefit to be adjudicated after the completion of the work as prescribed 
by law, and in no event to exceed 15 percent of the expense of the elimination, 
exclusive of all incidental improvements,” 

The new amendment in spite of its complexity has worked well. The railroads 
no longer spar for time. What constitutes a direct railroad benefit is, of course, 
debatable and subject to later determination, but immediate financing is now 
assured. Moreover, in most cases new highways, and especially expressways, 
throughways, turnpikes, and so-called freeways automatically provide over- and 
underpasses at rail crossings as part of their own independent financing. During 
the depression, there were limited Federal funds available under Federal high- 
laws involving no railroad participation. These have been discontinued except 
on a matching basis on Federal highway routes. Federal appropriations for 
crossings, including reconstruction of existing crossings and the reopening of 
new ones, on other than Federal highway routes should be resumed, because many 
cities and States cannot afford adequate appropriations for this purpose and more 
often than not a railroad-grade elimination involves a considerable stretch of 
track and cannot be limited to a single crossing on a Federal route. Separate 
funds for this purpose need not be made available. The present restrictions 
should simply be liberalized as to grade-crossing expenditures on the urban, 
secondary, and primary systems. 





Obviously, design standards of rail-crossing eliminations should be as high as 
those of other crossings, and provision for maintenance of train schedules and 
car movements by temporary devices and detours must be carefully worked out 


by the most intimate cooperation of railroad and highway engineers. In most 
instances the railroad must let and supervise contracts since it assumes the 
major risks. 

PARKING AND METERS 


Modern urban express routes without stop lights and crossings at grade will 
go a long way toward removing through vehicles from ordinary streets, but the 
local street problem will not be solved by new highway construction alone. With- 
out parking controls and ample off-street parking facilities, public and private, 
our urban streets will more and more become outdoor day and night garages, 
narrowing and blocking traffic, preventing cleaning and the passage of fire, police 
and other safety and emergency vehicles, throttling business and residence and 
ly driving both out of town into the suburbs and open country. Some 


; 
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decentralization of urban populations is inevitable and in a measure beneficial, 
but the dispersion which is forced by traffic strangulation and hardening and 
clogging of arteries and veins is always unhealthy and, if unduly prolonged, 
fatal. Other factors enter into the diagnosis and cure of midtown and main 
street decay, but traffic congestion is at the top of the list. 

It may be stated without fear of successful contradiction that private capital 
alone without Government aids of one kind or another and supplementary Govern- 
ment building cannot solve the parking problem in the average congested urban 
area. Obviously all new large buildings, residential and commercial, should be 
required by law or zoning regulations to provide reasonable off-street parking and 
loading facilities, but these rules cannot constitutionally be made retroactive. 
Sufficient additional off-street facilities at reasonable prices cannot in many areas 
be made self-supporting without inducements and subventions, open or disguised. 
Wholesale metering is the logical helper. It provides revenue, regulates and 
cuts down unnecessary and prolonged parking, discourages overnight standing, 
and drives those who use the streets as garages into off-street parking lots and 
garages built and operated for this purpose, There should also be Federal aid 
for parking along main highways on the Federal system. 

A parking authority or other agency, if it has the power to install and collect 
revenues from meters, can in many instances raise enough funds over and above 
reasonable off-street charges to finance all the facilities which private capital with 
or without tax and other aids cannot furnish. Both meter and public parking 
charges must be within the means of car owners and users. Another requirement 
which only government can supply is the power of eminent domain, that is, 
condemnation to assemble off-street plots, and garage, and terminal building 
sites at suitable locations close to meter installations. In the larger cities with 
rapid transit facilities, increased use of fringe parking of main arteries at the 
outskirts of the city and close to rapid transit stations should be encouraged. 
Such parking lots, if properly planned, constructed, and operated, furnish all-day 
parking at comparatively low cost, thus relieving traffic congestion in the central 
areas. 

Other parking expedients should be tried at the right places and under favor- 
able conditions. For example, there are locations where a city may get bids to 
acquire land and lease it to private capital for long terms on conditions which 
will insure construction of garages without public appropriations. Such con- 
struction may include other uses. These projects will be upheld within reason 
by the courts as a public purpose. Here again the public authority device is an 
excellent one, especially where municipal budgets are tight and the debt margin 
is shrinking. 

In discussions of urban parking there are always advocates of the indis- 
criminate use of public parks for underground garages, irrespective of local con- 
ditions and destruction of recreational areas. Similarly there are constant de 
mands for park space for schools, incinerators, hospitals, opera houses, and 
theaters. There are locations where garages under public parks can be made to 
work, but the problems are always serious and often unsurmountable. Parks on 
Manhattan Island, for example, are periodic targets of those who are attracted by 
the lure of free land. Excavation in these parks would be in solid rock, access 
would have to be through complex mazes of sewers and utility lines, under sub- 
Ways and pedestrian passageways on the bordering streets, necessitating impos- 
sible grades and long underpasses. Replacement of planting would require 
many years and enormous expenditures. Traffic congestion would be increased 
in the very areas where it should be relieved. A garage under a park or publie 
place may work well in San Francisco and be completely impractical in New 
Orleans or New York. It is much more economical in such areas to acquire 
separate sites, properly located, for multistoried or open-deck garages built above 
ground, or surface-parking fields. 


SAFETY AND OTHER REGULATIONS 


Regulation of highway use and users in the interest of safety, smooth flow of 
traffic and protection and enhancement of bordering values are most important 
factors in the proposed program. Our present regulations are not uniform, but 
they reflect widely differing standards. Enforcement is usually half-hearted. 
The record of accidents, with its death toll of almost 40,000 a year, is deplorable 
and getting worse, perhaps not in the sense of damage, injury, and death per 
vehicle mile, but measured by other yardsticks such as the suffering of innocent 
people through the carelessness, indifference, and lawlessness of others. 

Speed remains the greatest enemy of safety. It makes the difference between 
a fatal or major and a comparatively minor injury. We have no reliable stand- 
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ards governing speed. Every manufacturer, official, owner, driver, and bystander 
things he is an authority on this subject. Generally, our speed limits are too 
high, especially where there is heavy traffic, bearing in mind that police do not 
arrest nor magistrates and judges convict unless there is an allegation that the 
driver was going considerably faster than the limit. Thus a 40-mile limit is in 
effect close to 50 miles, and so on. Recent gruesome accidents have brought about 
a demand for limits varying with weather conditions. Obviously, open roads 
call for different regulations than those in cities and metropolitan areas, and 
hose in warmer latitudes must be distinguished from those in the colder ones. 
Too many manufacturers advertise the speed rather than the safety of their 
vehicles. If the present accident rate continues, there is something to be said for 
the suggestion that cars, trucks, and buses should not be allowed to be manu- 
factured which can travel more than 60 miles an hour. 

In metropolitan areas we shall have to get used to the idea of truck loading 
and unloading at night and in off hours. Shippers, truckers, warehousemen, and 
merchants, owners as well as the unions, will have to be persuaded to go along 
with reasonable rates at these off hours. Business hours will have to be staggered 
in the general public interest and precautions adopted against recurring peak 
traffic and travel loads. The number and size of taxicabs will have to be limited 
and it may even be necessary to keep all private cars out of some districts at 
certain times. 

Traffic devices, such as stop lights, synchronized, progressive, and rhythmic 
movements, white lines and one-way avenues and streets must be more highly 
developed and in such a way as to protect the pedestrian who seems more and 
more to be neglected in the effort to move vehicles quickly. It must be deter- 
mined where police control of traffic is more effective than administration by a 
separate department, since the traffic officer with the right to arrest is in the final 
analysis the key to the success of all regulations, including those which are 
supposed to be automatic. 

The maximum size and weight of vehicles varies throughout the Nation and 
there is too much pressure for huge trucks, buses, and trailers and too little 
appreciation of the benefits of small, light taxicabs and passenger cars in cities. 
Inspection of cars and drivers is good in very few areas, poor or undependable in 
others, and nonexistent in some of the largest States. Insurance regulations are 
inadequate in most States. These should penalize careless owners and the courts 
should impose heavier penalties on flagrant offenders. Reliable interstate rec- 
ords should be established on a uniform basis covering registration, licensing, 
inspection, and financial responsibility. These records would, among other 
things, catch violators of laws who acquire licenses and registration certificates 
in other States. The results of such laxity are scandalous and higher standards 
must be generally established and enforced as an integral part of the program. 
There is altogether too much selfish, visible, and hidden opposition to effective 
remedial State legislation. Effective regulations might well be made an indis- 
pensable condition of receiving Federal aid. 


BILLBOARDS 


Any program of highway expansion and improvement, especially one invoiving 
new routes and rights-of-way, which does not face frankly and firmly the menace 
of indiscriminate billboard advertising will not have sustained public approval. 
Intelligent women in particular have profound convictions on this subject. 
Honest public officials of long experience are increasingly fed up with glib assur- 
ance of cooperation from billboard companies and advertisers who have little 
regard for either safety or preservation of the landscape. Parkways are already 
more or less protected by wide rights-of-way, State laws, and local zoning ordi- 
nances and easements, but most laws governing new mixed traffic arteries, 
inclvding toll roads, have been rigged with weak sign and billboard revisions 
or stripped of all such regulations 

The billboard companies have shrewdly sought the aid of farmers and other 
adjacent owners who seize the opportunity to pick up a few fast dollars, and of 
unions engaged in putting up and painting signs, to defeat regulatory bills and 
prevert effective administrative rulings. Since there are many other more 
promising media, advertisers seem much less interested in plastering the high- 
way system with appeals for their wares than the billboard companies claim. 
In terms of safety and public support, it is essential to curb the billboard inter- 
ests from the very start. Road building at best brings with it some undesirable 
features. If every highway is to become just a gasoline gully, those who live 
and work nearby and those who drive for pleasure and with some respect for 
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scenery are going to be more and more in favor of putting the new roads some- 
where else or drastically limiting their construction. 


SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSED PROGRAM 


A program of this size and complexity cannot be realized without widespread, 
continuous, and undeviating public support. A single campaign of short dura- 
tion, no matter how well conceived and executed, will not do. Every legitimate 
influence, effort, and means must be used. The auto industry must play an 
increasingly important part. The period is over when the manufacturer loses 
interest When his car, truck, or bus leaves the assembly line and the salesroom. 

The General Motors Futurama was by far the most popular feature of the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939 and 1940. It was no doubt more stimulating 
and dramatic than scientific, but it demonstrated beyond doubt the enormous 
interest of the public in the future of highway transportation. Similar imagi- 
native exhibits should be shown around the country to acquaint the layman who 
does not read blueprints with the stirring drama of the 10-year program and 
to prove that this is at once the age of urbanism and of pioneering in opening 
remote and undeveloped areas. 

Gasoline, oil, tire, and other related businesses should put their shoulders to 
the wheel. Safety organizations should increase their budgets and redouble 
their efforts. Insurance companies should do their part. The press is tremen- 
dously important. So are the screen, radio, television, and the theater. If, for 
example, television with its extraordinary impact were induced to make an 
intensive presentation of our highway problem, in the way it reported the 
national conventions and campaign of 1952, support of an adequate program 
would not long be in doubt. Similarly, elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges, universities, and forums of all sorts should be induced to put this 
program high in their curricula. 

There should be a slogan for this campaign, something like “Good Roads for 
Good Cars—Support the 10-Year National Highway Program” illustrated by 
clever cartoonists and poster-artists. 

The Council of State Governments and its affiliated organizations should have 
a special meeting on this subject with the Commissioner of the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads and the American Association of State Highway Officials to 
agree on the program, and should canvass progress at their regular annual 
meetings thereafter. It would be enormously helpful if the governors were 
to invite to this meeting the highway committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives for full discussion of Federal aid. Similarly, the United States 
Conference of Mayors should give special consideration to this problem at 
it next meeting, outlining the responsibilities of municipalities for stepping 
up construction and their relation to the States on projects involving State 
and Federal aid, and should confer with the congressional committees. 

There must be more annual conventions, more competitions for awards, and 
more respect shown to those who wrestle with the highway problem. There 
must be a freer exchange of information, more discussion of difficulties, more 
inspections of successful installations, and above all better leadership. By such 
means we can have before 1953 is over general agreement on an adequate pro- 
gram and schedule with enough flexibility to insure the cooperation of the 
national, sectional, and diverse other interests which control our motorized 
civilization. 


Mr. McGrecor. Our first witness this morning is Mr. H. A. Thom- 
son, secretary of the National Association of Township Officials. 
We are glad to have you with us again, Mr. Thomson. 


STATEMENT OF H. A. THOMSON, SECRETARY, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TOWNSHIP OFFICIALS AND SECRETARY OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA TOWNSHIP SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Tuomson. Mr. Chairman, I might say I am speaking not only 
for the National Association of Township Officials, but as secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Township Association. _We want to make a brief 
statement of our position on the legislation under consideration. 
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First we feel that the cause and purpose of transportation on our 
secondary highway system would be best served by the repeal of the 
existing 2-cent Federal tax on gasoline. We feel that that is not a 
one-way street; but after due consideration and much experience we 
further believe that at least the secondary part of the Federal-aid 
appropriation could be done away with. 

We believe that if the Federal aid is to be continued—and we doubt 
its use—that certainly 100 percent of the taxes collected from the 
motorists should be used on highw: avs. Our reason for recommending 
the re p veal of the second: ary Feder: al aid part of the Federal-aid law 
is based upon our actual experience in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MoGrecor. If I may interrupt, please explain, for the record, 
just what you refer to as the secondary part ? 

Mr. Tromson. I mean the part of the Federal-aid appropriation 
that is a to our secondary roads. Our eee wen aoe 
I might say, Mr. Chairman, extends to the entire Federal aid, but 
we feel sertinelasty qualified to speak on that part of the appro- 
priation that refers to secondary highways, because we feel it was 
and has been the congressional intent that that part of the Federal- 
aid appropriation should be devoted to that systems of roads which 
we represent. 

Mr. McGreeor. As author of that amendment—I am shocked to 
hear you say you want it repealed now, and I quote from your state- 
ment, “We doubt its use.” Your association was one of the many the . 
sponsored the amendment in the first place. I am anxious to hea 
why you now want it repealed. It provides that Federal funds can 
be used on farm-to-market roads, and that is what the local officials 
wanted. 

Mr. Tomson. At the time we recommended for a number of years, 
and you were the sponsor of an amendment to the Federal- aid bill 
to make this secondary fund available and workable for the roads 
for which it was originally intended, Mr. Chairman. I want to give 
vou the actual results of how this secondary fund has worked in 
Pennsylvania. It was. I believe, congressional intent that the sec- 
ondary allocation should go on the roads off State highways, and 
we tried to accomplish that through your amendment for two—— 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you also represent the national association ? 

Mr. Tuomson. We do. 

Mr. McGrecor. We hope you will present your views on the national 
picture, as well as the State. 

Mr. Troomson. I might say my position on this represents the action 
of the national association assembled. Although I am going to give 
you the actual figures from Pennsylvania, I might say in the dis- 
cussion of this situation the other States assured me, including your 
own Mr. McGregor, that their experience was largely parallel to 
ours, 

In Pennsylvania under the secondary system in 1946 and since 
1946 there has been held out the offer to the townships of Pennsyl- 
vania to use Federal secondary funds upon a matching basis, and 
under the provisions of the act and under the provisions of the rules 
and regulations and specifications of the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads, about which I will say more in a minute. Since that time 
the unlimited funds held out to the townships in Pennsylvania— 
and understand, we represent 46,000 miles of road—there have been 
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12 projects under construction, representing 9.2 miles of road. Now, 
unde rstand, this is from 1946 to 1953. That represents a sum total 
of $281,000 of Federal funds out of the millions presumably allocated 
for that purpose. 

Now I would like to give you a contrast between those fivures from 
1946 to date, and what was accomplished on our secondary system in 
the year 1952. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair would like to inquire: Due to the fact 
you have not used more of Federal money on county and township 
roads, is it because the law is wrong, or the activities, the promotion, 
or the administration of the law? What is wrong and why can you 
not use more of the Federal funds? 

Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, therein we get into a dispute. The 
old statement in the Army that the buck always passes down, in this 
case does not apply, because the buck seems to fly back and forth 
between Washington and Harrisburg at a great rate, and we can’t 
pin down the actual cause as to why we can’t get the money. 

I believe, frankly, it is the rules and regulations and specifications 
of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads, possibly backed by the 
same concurrence op the part of the State department of highways. 
Although our experience with the State department of highways 
when they held out their financial-aid program, has been quite dif- 
ferent. 

I would like to give you that contrasting example. In 1952 the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania made available to the same secondary 
road system—the township road system in Pennsylvania—$3 million. 
That I might say is roughly comparable to the amount that is avail- 
able annually under the Federal-aid secondary system. They made 
$3 million available in 1952 upon a matching basis, the same as Iederal 
aid. 

As a result of that State program, in the year 1952 there were over 
1,200 miles of rural township roads improved, representing a total 
expenditure of over $8 million. 

Therefore, we honestly believe from firsthand experience that our 
secondary road system would be much better off if this money could 
revert to the State level and be administered at the State level 
people who are familiar with local conditions in those States. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am trying to learn — is responsible. Whether 
it is the law, the Federal administration, or your State administration. 
I want to be per fec tly frank as far as Ohio is concerned and realize 
you may be speaking for the national association. However, I think 
T have some knowledge of what goes on in the State of Ohio, at their 
township and county level, and without question our problem is with 
the State highway department, not the Bureau of Public Roads 
Washington. The highway department of the State is telling the 
commissioners and township trustees what they can do as far as roads 
are concerned. Don’t you agree? 

Mr. THomson. Mr. McGregor, I might say in making this recom- 
mendation I have direct authority from Mr. Charles P. Baker, Jr—— 

Mr. McGrecor. I know him quite well—a fine gentleman. 

Mr. Tuomson. The secretary of the Ohio Association and secretary 
of the national association. I, of course, cannot speak as you can first- 
hand abcut the State of Ohio, but Mr. Baker is in 100 percent accord 
with our position in this matter. 
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I will admit possibly if the McGregor amendment—if I might so 
call it, and I have so known it—if the McGregor amendment were 
incorporated into the Federal law in the secondary section, that this 
picture might change. Frankly, after years of experience with the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads, I am frankly doubtful it might do it. 

Insofar as the Bureau of Public Roads is concerned, our experience 
has not been happy. We have felt and do feel that their attitude on 
the secondary road system, and their rules and regulations and speci- 
fications, are so high that we in Pennsylvania have come to feel we 
would be better off forgetting the entire Federal-aid picture and going 
ahead with our improvements. 

Mr. McGrecor. You think you ought to have a road less than 12 
feet in width ! 

Mr. THomson. No; I do not. We do not build them less than 12 
feet in width. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is the Federal specification. 

Mr. THomson. We do not build them less than 12 feet. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Bureau of Public Roads in Washington does 
not make the specifications. The specifications are made by the high- 
way engineers throughout the States and O. K.’d by the Bureau of 
Public Roads in Washington. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. THomson. If I might say so, we again come back to the old 
question of what I have been trying to solve in 1 ennsylvania as to 
where this buck passes between Washington and Harrisburg. I am 
only speaking of what the results have been; and the results in Penn- 
sylvania have been uniformly bad. 

Might I correct that statement? Not bad, but inadequate. 

But we have been working in 100-percent accord for a number of 
vears with our State department of highways. We have had no 
trouble with them. I think the best example of that is our experience 
in 1952, when the State department of highways held out this $3 
million and said, “Boys, improve roads with this on a 50-50 basis and 
we will be glad to help you.” And they did help us in Pennsylvania 
when over 1,200 miles of rural roads were improved in 1952—some- 
thing unheard of in the history of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGreeor. I have often been critical of the Bureau of Public 
Roads concerning specifications. I formerly felt that the specifica- 
tions were too rigid. I still feel the people back at their own local 
level know more about the actual needs of roads there than some of us 
sitting here in Washington. But, after a careful analysis of the Fed- 
eral specifications I have seen I have not found any I would want to 
change—it seems that the Bureau of Public Roads is often blamed 
when it is innocent of the charges 

Would you tell us just what spec ifications you want changed i 
order to make them more equitable ? 

Mr. Tomson. I am inclined to agree with you, Mr. McGregor, 
insofar as the written specifications are concerned that they seem to 
be lenient or, let us say, wide open enough to include almost anything 
you wish to do. I even found some actual figures given where in some 
States the Bureau of Public Roads on their secondary system was 
giving Federal aid on roads costing under $10,000 a mile, which of 
course is what we are primarily interested in. But when we come to 
that kind of work in Pennsylvania we can’t do it. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Who is forcing you to do that? Isn’t it your own 
State highway department ? 

Mr. THomson, | go to the State highway department and they have 
a specific engineer assigned to the Federal-aid work. That is his 
job. 

Mr. McGrecor. But he is paid for by your own State. 

Mr. Tromson. By our own State. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. I go to that gentleman with a few jobs, or projects, 
or specifications, and he says, “Oh, no, we can’t do that. The Bureau 
of Public Roads will not approve it.” 

Mr. McGreeor. Did he have anything to show that the Bureau of 
Public Roads did not approve ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. Because we have had projects submitted 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. McGregor. We would like to have copies of such information. 
We would like to have full information at any time when the Bureau 
of Public Roads has overruled your State highway department rela- 
tive to road construction. 

Mr. TuHomson. I shall endeavor to get that for you, Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. McGrecor. We would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Tuomson. We further feel this: If the recommendations are 
followed and the curtailment of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
is carried out—and we feel it should be—we feel their activities should 
be curtailed—I might say we feel from our experience that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads should be continued as a research and advisory 
organization. I think it has a large field there and a necessary field. 

Mr. McGrecor. Where will they get their money to continue their 
operations ¢ 

Mr. Tuomson. I think that should be a Federal appropriation on 
the same basis as other Federal appropriations are made for research 
in other fields of Government in Washington. 

Mr. McGreeor. But you do not feel we should have any Federal 
funds for matching State funds? 

Mr. Tuomson. I think we would be much better off without them. 

Mr. McGrecor. What would some of the States out in the Far West 
do that haven’t enough automobiles and do not sell enough gas to build 
their highways? 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not want to go into the figures, but I think the 
secretary of highways of Pennsylvania presented specifle figures to 
this committee and I call your attention to those figures. I think there 
are 11 States that would get less money if the Federal tax were re- 
turned than they get now. The amount in the aggregate is not large. 
It is very small proportionately. If it were necessary, I think the en- 
tire country would be better off if the Federal aid were repealed and a 
specific appropriation or deficiency, or whatever you wish to call i 
was made to those States that would suffer. 

Mr. McGregor. Does your State of Pennsylvania have any formula 
for distribution of highway funds in State law ? 

Mr. THomson. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. You have to spend a certain percentage for pri 
mary, urban, and secondary ? 

Mr. Tuomson. No. There is no legal distribution. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Do you know of any State where there is such a 
formula ? 

Mr. Triomson. I do not. 

Mr. McGreoor. Then the formula that we spend 45 percent for pri- 
mary roads, 30 percent for secondary, and 25 percent for urban is only 
asked for and demanded by the Federal Government? That is the 
only formula existing and that is under the Federal law? 

Mr. THomson. That is under the Federal law. We have no such 
law in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGrecor. Let me ask you this: Suppose we turn back the tax, 
as you recommend, then would you think oe governors would give 
equa! consideration to the rural, urban and primary systems under 
any formula? 

Mr. Tuomson. Our experience in Pennsylvania has been that they 
do. 

Mr. McGrecor. Don’t you think governors are human individuals 
and some times working for reelection ? 

Mr. Tuomson. Our governor cannot be reelected. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think if you turned the money back to the various 
States you would have the greatest checke rboard. system of highways 
ever. because the governors, being human, would probably build the 
roads in the areas where the most votes were. For example, Ohio in 
the north, in Indiana in the south, and in Illinois in the north. We 
would have no interstate system at all—and we would undoubtedly 
have about 48 different kinds of itl ifications—no uniformity at all. 

Do you think the 48 governors could get together and agree on an 
interstate system if we turned all of the money back to the States if 
the Federal Government did not have any control over it ? 

Mr. THomson. Speaking of Pennsylvania, I think the traffic would 
almost force such a situation. In Pennsylvania we have our main 
arteries of travel, east, south, north, and west. They are very well 
defined joining our main centers of population, and f do not believe 
any governor would there put in a system of high-grade highways 
in our State on any second: uy roads. 

We have not had that experience, even in the palmiest days of some 
of our most polit tical governors. 

Mr. McGrecor. You recognize we have a military problem ? 

Mr. THomson. Definitely. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be willing to follow the advice of the 
armed services experts relative to an interstate system ? 

Mr. Tromson. I believe the Bureau of Public Roads, as I said, 
functioning in a research and advisory capacity, would require a brave 
governor or department of highways who would flout their recom- 
mendations even on a recommendation of a Federal or through inter- 
state highway. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am sort I have taken up most of your time, 
but I received one of the bistneet shocks of my life when you came in 
representing the township trustees and asked us to repeal the Federal 
gas tax and turn the money back to the State governments. Our coun- 
ty and township roads would then be a tool of the highway depart- 
ment of each State. As the law now is they must use a percent of 
Federal funds on farm-to-market roads. I cannot understand your 
desire to repeal that section of the law. 
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1 4 . ; 
Il remember very distinctly your organization giving me every assist- 


ance for many months to pass that legislation. You plead d that 
farmers were entitled to have all-weather roads and Federal funds 
sno ld bi used to build them. 

Mr. Tromson. Mr. McGregor, as far ( St oislature is con- 
cerned, we are having excellent cooperation. The program I spoke 


of in 1952, whi is a ¢ continued in 1953 on our rural roads system, 
is the greatest thing we have ever had in Pennsylvania in purely State 
an | low al hana ion. 

We feel the extension of those funds from Federal sources, if it re- 
verted to the States, would help us again. 

aoe * McoGrecor. That is dire tly against the recommendations of the 


OF 1 Bureau, the Grange, and t!} t o he farm ceroun l 
not hee from the county commissioners yet, but am anxious to hear 


from them to see if they are in accord with your recomme! dations. 

Mr. ‘THomson. I might say in Pennsylvania the county commis 
ioners are not interested in this because in Pennsylvania they do not 
exercise control outside of 1 or 2 counties over the road system. In 
Ohio you have a three-jurisdiction system. Most of the States do. 
In Pennsylvania we have a State and township system. 

Mr. McGrecor. Your statement will make a lot of people smile, 
because a lot of peop le would like to take all of the n oney collected 
from gas and oil and put it on the interstate and urban systems. We 
farm boys | have been fichting for the farm-to-market roads: and you, 
representing the National Association, come in and say, “We are per- 
fectly willing to do away with the F eder: al end of it.” 

Mr. THomson. My first recommendation was the repeal of the 2-cent 
va line tax. We are quite sure, Mr. Chairman. if that 2 cent coasoline 
tax reverted to the State level a far greater share of it would filter 
down on our township roads than is getting there now. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I ask yout this question : Do you think, if we 
would repeal the 2-cent gas tax, the State legislature of Pennsylvania 
would } t it on in the State? 

Mr. Panniers The bill is already in the legislature on an if-and- 
whet basis. 

Mr. McGrecor. It has not passed. there is an awful difference 





between the introduction of a bill ar heeo or \ 
Mr. Tuomson, I cannot speak fo hi I rislature of Pe Liha 
i { | il issure you Lt hi | l I Dil eXCe tT 


hance of passage. 

Mr. McGreecor. I am glad to hear you say that bec ause most of the 

tnesses who appeared before us have adn Litted that tl ey doubt very 

uch whether the 2-cent tax would be reenacted. A 1, if it were 
not, it would « rtainly be a detriment to our highway program. 

Mr. Tuomson. The bill in Pennsylvania, which is on its way, is 
on an if-ai d when basis, reenactil x the 2-cent tax on the Stat le vel. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you f¢ el, if we repealed it on an if-and-when 
basis, that the various States would reenact it? 

Mr. ‘THOMSON. Yes. You understand our recommendation on the 
repeal of the 2-cent tax is not in the interests of the petroleum in- 
dustry. That is purely in the interest of pela. 

We feel that 2-cent tax should be continued, but at the State level. 

Mr. McGreeor. Are there any questions? I have been doing most 
of the talking and I apologize. 
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Mr. Ance.u. That proposal would resound very much more favor- 
ably to the big States than the little ones, would it not? Your State 
of Pennsylvania and New York have immense traffic and would get all 
of that 2 cents now that is put into the common fund for the Federal 
Government for interstate highways that go across the entire 
continent. 

Mr. Tomson. I might say as far as the State of Pennsylvania is 
concerned that 2 cents, or the greater part of it, I believe, is spent on 
what you would call your interstate highw: ay system. 

Mr. Ancrt. But how about Nevada, and Idaho, and Wyoming, 
and those States ? 

Mr. Tuomson. I think we would be much better off in our entire 
road system if a straight appr priation would be made to those 11 
tates. 

Mr. Aneeii. Under your proposal, there would be no funds made 

lable for the small States. If you do not have any Federal gaso- 
line faces 1 these small States would not get any Feder al aid, 

Tuomson. I understood there was a Federal excise tax on motor 
V ehicles, oil, and so on. 

Mr. Anceti. But that is not for the maintenance of roads. That 
is a general tax, just like your house is taxed. 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not think at the present time any of this Fed- 
eral tax is directly allocated to roads. We feel probably that might 
be an improvement if we can’t have the rest. 

Mr. Ance.v. But the tax which is placed on the automotive traffic 
naturally gives an incenive to take some of that money and turn it 
back to the States. If you take off the Federal tax you are not going 
to get any help from the Federal ( pOreen ae nt. 

Mr. Tuomson. As far as we are concerned it is perfectly O. K. 

Mr. ANGELL. Pennsylvania is a big State, but the little States are 
going to suffer. This is 1 government and 1 nation. The Nation is 
not individual States. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is correct. 

Mr. Ancrit. You should do what is for the benefit of the entire 
Nation and not one State alone. The proposal you are offering is for 
the benefit of the big States to the disadvantage of the little States. 

Mr. Tuomson. No, sir. I am not representing these States. 

Mr. Anceti. If you were from Nevada you would not be offering 
that proposal. 

Mr. Tuomson. Nevada does not have townships. 

Mr. Anceti. That has nothing to do with it. I am talking about 
the proposal you are making which covers all States. 

Mr. McGreoor. Mr. Stauffer, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Sravurrer. You are not advoc ating the repeal of the excise tax 
on automobiles, tires and accessories, are you? 

Mr. Tuiomson. No. My recommendation was the 2-cent tax on gaso- 
line. 

Mr. Sravurrer. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Nea. I just wonder if the gentleman feels that if the Govern- 
ment would continue the excise tax and would discontinue the tax 
on motor fuel that the returns would be sufficient to serve the purposes 
of the Federal-aid highway system. In other words, could we fulfil 
the Federal-aid highway system purposes if we discontinued the 2- 
cent gasoline tax ¢ 
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Mr. Tuomson. Of course, that must depend entirely on what is 
defined as the needs of the Federal highway system. 

Mr. Neau. Inasmuch as we feel that the Kederal highway system 
is very much in need of support on through highways in States that 
are not densely populated, I wonder if the Federal highway system 
1s going to be in any position whatsoever to help out those States 
in that particular class of roads unless we do continue the 2-cent 
gas tax. 

Mr. Tomson. If you will examine the figures of the difference 
between the return of the 2-cent tax to the respective States and the 
deficiency that would accrue in the 11 States who are below the median 
line I am quite sure that the tax remaining would be ample to take 
care of that. 

Mr. Neat. You believe then that a greater share of the 2-cent tax 
should be allocated to the various States if it is continued ¢ 

Mr. Trromson. A greater share ? 

Mr. Neat. Yes. 

Mr. Trromson. If the 2-cent tax is to be continued and the Federal- 
aid law is to be continued in its present general form, then we strongly 
believe that what we call the McGregor amendment should be included. 

Mr. Neat. May I ask for information on that amendment? What 
is your amendment ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Giving the right to use Federal funds on farm-to- 
market roads. 

Mr. Tomson. I believe it went further than that. It specified a 
percentage of the secondary appropriation must be spent off the State 
highway system. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. It was done so that a percentage 
was set up and used on farm-to-market roads, including country and 
town school bus routes and mail routes. 

Mr. THomson. In other words, our recommendation on the 
McGregor amendment, if we might go back 2 years on these figures 
I gave you here—in Pennsylvania you can see the Federal secondary 
has not reached the system of roads for which it was intended. We 
felt the so-called McGregor amendment would force a modification of 
the specifications, either State or Federal. It would force that modi- 
fication in order to get that money upon the roads that Congress 
intended. 

Mr. Scuerer. Aren’t the farm-to-market roads, Mr. Chairman and 
Mr. Witness, generally in far better condition than the major high- 
ways of this country today ? 

Mr. Tuomson. I do not believe that statement would quite hold 
all over the country asa whole. No. 

Mr. McGrecor. I believe we have 20,000 miles of farm-to-market 
roads in Ohio that are not all-weather roads. That includes mail 
routes and school-bus routes. 

Mr. Tuomson. We have 27,000 in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McGrecor. I think we have 20,000 in Ohio. 

Mr. Screrer. My county must be doing a pretty good job then, 
because our secondary roads are in far better shape than our primary 
roads. Our problem in and around Cincinnati is the main arteries 
coming in and through the city. 

Mr. Tuomson. I might say you have some townships in that par- 
ticular area that are in our classification rather wealthy townships. 
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Mr. Oaxkman. For omobiles, trucks, parts, and accessories. 
Mr. THoms That is correct. My re nmendation was confined 





Mr. Oaxwan. I want to make it clear you are not recommending 
Mr. TuHomson. ] ew of the] nt fi il condition nationally 


Mr. Oaxman. I wanted to make this clear also. None of the money 
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f I v of 1 ex o { cial emerg y, and that is a part 
hie: Noiar, 4 id] ‘ 7 
Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 
Mr. Neral I wonder what vour opinion, Mr. Thomson, as to the 
Idi g ] | t irlv through the farm-to market 
ry road te Do vou feel that in those States where 
» Statewide system operates, that, generally speaking, the allocation 
nd distribution of funds to the secondary highways reaches a fair 
ree of distributi I ou think that depends entirely on the 
Bott la ] ( 
Mr. Txuomson. Are vou king of the State allocation or the 
ill norl lera nd vy ¢ 


Mr. Neau. I am speaking of the allocation to the Federal secondary. 
the Federal secondary 
1 represel ting only 
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{ i as that were appropl ted for that spec fic purpose. 
Mr. THomson. Our difficulty is best illustrated by these figures I 






gave you, where since 194 der the Federal secondary system we 
ive had a total of 9.2 miles of township roads improved on our 
.000-mile system under the Federal-aid setup. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Thomson, I am somewhat familiar with your 
situation in Pennsylvania, and am going to be so bold as to say you 


are not telling the complete story of the township trustees’ scraps in 
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the State of Pennsylvania. Your trouble over there, in my humble 
opinion, is not because of the law or the specifications. 

Do you think it is because of the law that you are only getting that 
percentage of mileage in Pennsylvania, Mr. Thomson 4 

Mr. Tuomson. Might I again repeat what I said before, Mr. Chair- 
man’ It seems to me a matter of where the buck is passing back and 
forth between Harrisburg and Washington to such an extent that we 
annot pin it down. 

Mr. McGreeor. If I may brief it this way then, you are in favor 
and your National Association of Township Officials are in favor, of 


; , 


the repeal of the McGregor amendment to the basic h ohway act 

Mr. THomson. No. If the basic Federal-Aid Highway <Act is to 
be continued and the Federal 2-cent gas tax is to be continued on 
its present basis we are very much in favor of the inclusion of the 
McGregor amendment. If. That was prefaced by an “if.” 

But reiterating our first position, we feel we would be better off 
if the 2-cent tax were repealed and went to the State level. 

Mr. McGreeor. I am not going to get into an argument. If yo 
take off the 2 c¢ nts, the Federal Bureau of Publi Roads is finisl 
and you are going to start back toward the same type of road system 
you had when you had only a few automobiles. 
Mr. THomson. Mr. Chairman, might I say our recommendation 


i] 
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insofar as the Bureau of Public Road concerned is that we feel it 
has a place and a very valuable pla ‘e in the road pictu of t! coun 
try; and that is asa research and adv sory orgal zatic 

Mav. McGrecor. But you do not belie it hould have anything 
to do wilt 1 specifications ¢ 

Mr. THomson. Research and advisory. Yes 

Mr. McGrecor. Research does not ‘ome In Ol pecifications Chat 
is an ent rely separate thing. You would allow them to o1 y recom- 


mend but have nothing to say about uniform specifications. 

Mr. Tomson. One would follow. That would follow. 

Mr. Ancreii. May I ask another question ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. Might I amplify that, Mr. McGregor, by saying I 
think the idea of the Bureau of Public Roads conducting research 
and acting in an advisory capacity should include the formulation 
of specifications for various types of roads as guides for these things. 
I think there is their most valuable field. 

Mr. McGRreEGor. But your specifications are ¢ rafted by y uur State 
highway departments. Isn’t that true? ah, 

Mr. Tomson. Well, you come down a 


va that questi n r wi 
did and who didn’t 
Mr. ANGELL. What State are included in the Association of Town 
ship Officials? 
Mr. Tuomson. The States I mentioned, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 


Ohio, Pennsvlvania, New York. New Jersey. 
Mr. Ancetn. Just these large Eastern and Middle Western Stat 


co om 1 ‘ ! 
Mr. Txoomson. It o happei sthey are the S es that have the town 
ship form of government. Che far West and § 1 do} have tne 
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Mr. Ancetx. All of the other States have county governments 
similar to that. 

Mr. Tuomson. The counties exercise the roads functions there. 

Mr. AnceLt. The mere fact that yours is called townships does 
not change the setup in any respect, does it? 

Mr. Tromson. It does not change the roads. 

Mr. Ancett. No. So I do not see why that has any special sig- 
nificance. Why is your organization limited just to those that have 
townships? ; 

Mr. Tuomson. Because that is all I can Spe ak for. 

M \nGELL. And thev are just the big States ¢ 

Mr. THomson. Well, I would not say all of the big States because 
we do have some small States with township governments. 

Mr. Anceti. This proposal you have given to the committee has 
been submitted to all of your members to see what they think of it? 

Mr. Tomson. Oh, yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I cannot help but make this observation. Many 
times Vv ( l am nome I attend : township rustees’ meeting. They 
are my friends, and ] have been the Vs for years. | rot the shock of 


my life this morning when you came in here and said you wanted to 
get rid of the McGregor amendment. My people back home, I think, 


| 
feel that the so-called McGregor amendment (which they helped write 
ed the farmers of this Nation—it is helping 


lore ended )—hely g 
get t 1 out of the a 1 houldn’t Federal funds be used 
to help them—they pay taxes the same as people who live on the 

Mr. Tnomson. Mr. McGregor, I made a flat statement that if the 
Fede iid law is to be continued in its} | form we are certainly 
in f or of the MeGregoor amendment. 

Mr. McGrecor. We appreciate it very much. We have taken up 
most of the time of the other witnesses. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Thomson. 

Mr. Seigmiller will testify for Judge Forman, who is unable to be 


wit! S This morn] Mr. Seiomiller. 


STATEMENT OF KEIT 
WARD FORMAN FO 
OFFICIALS 


H L. SEIGMILLER ON BEHALF OF JUDGE M. 
R THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY 


Mir. SEIGMILLER. Mr. ¢ hnairma and members of the committee, mav 
] iv t Judge Forma isked me to express lis reorets that he could 
not ( ere He isa té I think with most of the members of 


Mr. McGreeor. And I think we all admire the judge very much. 
Mr. Seraminuer. He asked 1 to express his regrets. ; 
Mr. Ancein. Are you in favor of the proposal made by Mr. Thomson 
wl st left the chair? . 
[r. SeramILuer. To repeal the McGregor amendment? 
Ir. Anceti. Yes. And to do away with the Federal tax on gaso- 
line and return it to the States? 
Mr. Srraanier. Catego illy at thisstage [would say no. A little 
bit later I would like to explain it a little more. No. We would not 


favor of it. 
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If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record the 
formal statement submitted by Judge Forman and restrict my remarks 
to a very brief summarization of it. We have before us the entire 
list of items which this committee published as to the area of inquiry, 
but have restricted our remarks only to five of them. We felt as to 
the others we lack the helpful information or rare statements, or 
both, and therefore just do not comment on th: 

Mr. McGreeor. Could I insert right there t hs it you state on page 4 
of your statement, and I quote, creer of the Bureau of Public 
Roads should not be curtailed,” in answer to my distinguished friend 
from Oregon. 

Mr. Seieminuer. Yes. That is it, Mr. McGregor. As a general 
proposition I think the thinking of county officials across the country— 
and of course their thinking is what I am endeavoring to reflect—Il do 
not have firsthand information and do not work in the counties—— 

Mr. Anceri. Will you tell us first what your organization covers, 
that is, what area in the United States? 

Mr. Seigminurr. Yes. It isa membership corporation having mem- 
bers in every State in the Union, and about two-thirds of the indi- 
vidual counties. We have about 6,500 paid members. We serve a 
consider: ibly larger area by a close liaison with the State associations 
of each of the 48 States. 

Such opinions as I am going to try to reflect this morn! 
gathered through that relationship across the country. 

Mr. Aneceti. It covers all of the States? 

Mr. Seiocmiiier. It covers all of the States. Yes. Starting out, 
in general I think county officials are satisfied with the present scheme 
and arrangement of the Federal-aid highway program. I am sure 


p hav e been 


we would not at this time recomm«e nd any chang n substance. In- 
sofar as any changes at all would be required, they would be matters 
of administrative adjustment. 

I would like to say over the 9 years since the Federal-aid program 
began we have m: ide considerab le adjustment s with the Federal Bu- 
reau. We have learned considerable about the Bureau, and the Bu- 
reau learned considerable about us. We feel so far as the Bureau of 
Public Roads is concerned that relationship is in pretty good shape. 
We are satisfied with it. We may have minor comp Jlaints from time 
to time, but that is purely a matter of administration 

We are frankly having a little more trouble at the State and local 


level. But we feel also that is beine worked out. We are making 
ome studies in that field, trying to help ou ir people, and we think that 
will be solved in the regular course as we work out the program. So 
in general we would not ask for any change in the overall Aten 


We think it is good and are ging, ¢ to work with it and lil 

On the specific items list ed by the committee we have < commen ited 
on the repeal of the 2-cent ees tax. Our organization has gone 
on record a time or wo: 2 or 3 times form: lly in favor of the propo- 
sition that this gasoline tax is quite well suited to States and not so 
well suited to the Federal Government. With that in mind it has been 
our position, whenever the Federal Government can relinquish any of 
its taxes this one should have high priority. 

We would not recommend repeal : at this time for two reasons. One, 
of course, is the Federal Government’s need for revenue. The other is 
if the tax were released at the Federal level we would certainly want 
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» State level. As we understand it, there are 
ther obstacles at the present time which would 
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ments within the general scheme of operation. It is true, I believe, that with 
the possible exception of increasing the Federal appropriation (discussed later) 
county officials desire no change requiring legislative action. Desirable adminis- 
trative adjustments, mostly at the State and local level, are being worked out. 
It follows that so far as counties are concerned, there appears to be no reason 
for any change in general Federal policy for its part of the program. 

Accordingly, we would answer five of the particular proposals announced by 
this committee as the area of its inquiry as set forth below. Regarding those 
committee proposals not specifically answered, we have no comment by reason 
of insufficient information or remoteness in interest to county officials. 

1. The Federal Government should not relinquish the motor fuel tax at this 
time. Whether it should do so in the future is a fiscal problem more than a 
highway problem to be determined in the light of future occurrences. 

2. Motor fuel taxes should not be deposited in a trust fund for highway 
purposes, 

3. the activities of the Bureau of Public Roads should not be curtailed. 

1. The Federal Government should not participate in highway maintenance 
and repair. 

5. Present Federal programs for highway safety are adequate and should not 
be substantially changed. 


I 


We do not favor repeal of the Federal motor fuel tax at this time. Whether it 











should be repealed in the future depends upon (@) the need of the Federal Govy- 
ernment for revenue and (0) the likelihood that the States would take up the 
amount released by the Federal G nt 
a) We have previously endorsed is tl s n ede revenue 
neeas per! t, the I rai ta on I That is } 
eV vy Federal taxes can be rele ( ! one ( l ve ery y. 
We still believe that position is sound. The m fuel tax is not well suited 
general revenue purposes for which it has be¢ <i by the Federal Gove 
ment kor one reason, it bears little if any relatior ) oO pay It is 
ipon necessity, not luxury, and upon a parti segment of the economy. 
We ish it eould be repealed at the Federal level, bu ve are not prepared to 
recommend any alternative source of revenue required to meet present budgetary 
needs. , 
(b) The motor fuel tax has proved to be very useful at the State level and 
despite Federal revenue needs repeal of the Federal tax might be justified 
upon reasonable assurance that the amount of it would |} iken up by the 
States. In that event, at least State revenue needs would be | er served and 
i 1 effect the Federal loss would be offset by a State gain. I believe 
ty officials would favor re peal of the Federal tax under those circumstances. 
We are informed, however, that legal as well as political and other practical 
considerations would prevent any substantial number of the States from tak- 


ing up the tax in the near future in the event of Federal repeal, 


IT 


Revenue from the Federal motor fuel tax should not be placed in a trust 
fund for highway purposes. The Federal Government has a definite highway 
responsibility which should be discharged regardless of the source of the rev- 
enue to meet that responsibility. If, as I have suggested above, the Federal 
motor fuel tax should be repealed at some time in the future the Federal 








Government’s highway responsibility would nevertheless continue and should 
be met by appropriation from general revenue as is the practice now. There 
is serious doubt at least, as to the wisdom and possibly the legality of re- 
tricting congressional powers of appropriation by requiring that all motor-fuel 
revenue be spent for highway purposes regardless of whether the amount from 
year to year was reasonably related to highway need We have recently ex- 
perienced 1 emergency situation in which highway « truc I as deferred 
to cl | equipment and mat more « ot ry | lu I he 
p r of Congress unde uct i star 3 | 1 s high- 
to rr icted te ‘ 

i nterest of the F 1 Gover t f 

p l ways for gen l l hee \ 
I be the pro e n 1 In « g f 
tl ity the States d d proj V elate ] S 
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This has taken the form of antidiversion amendments to many of the State 
constitutions. The States have a primary interest in building highways for 
public use and a secondary and much smaller interest in providing highways 
for State use. The contrary is true of the Federal Government. Its primary 
highway interest is that of a user, for defense and postal purposes, for example. 
For this purpose it has little occasion to consider distribution of the cost of 
highways to particular groups, highway users, or others. 


III 


Activities of the Bureau of Public Roads should not be curtailed. The Bureau 
performs at least four essential functions in developing and maintaining our 
highway system. (a) It administers the Federal highway responsibilities and 
obligations to provide highways for Federal use. (0) It coordinates all high- 
way efforts to provide a single nationwide highway system. (c) It performs 
the function of equalizing highway burdens as between rich and populous States 
and the poor and thinly populated States. (d) It provides leadership and coor- 
dination in research. 

(a) The Federal Government has a definite highway responsibility in relation 
to post roads and defense transportation. This is direct responsibility to provide 
roads for its own use. It has seen fit to provide such roads not by building its 
own separate system but by joint action with State and local governments who 
also have their own separate highway responsibilities. Not only should the 
Federal Government pay its fair share of the cost of this joint endeavor but it 
should also have a substantial voice in control and planning to the end that 
the finished product will be a highway system that will serve Federal needs. 
The Bureau of Public Roads is to the Federal agency providing this required 
Federal participation in the highway program. To withdraw or substantially 
curtail that participation would be a mistake. It is not reasonably to be ex- 
pected that the States, left to themselves, would provide roads well suited to 
Federal needs. In the first place the States would not be well informed as to 
Federal needs. In the second place they would be hard put to justify State 
taxation for roads devoted to other than State needs 

(b>) Our highways constitute a single nationwide system which cannot be 
broken into 48 State systems or any other number of systems any more than auto- 
mobile traffic can be confined within the boundaries of a single State or other 
governmental unit. We county officials have a very real interest in highways 
beyond the borders of our counties and States and others have a very real interest 
in highways within borders of our own counties and States. Ten miles of good 


road within my own county is of little value to me when I want to travel 20 
miles into the next county or 2,000 miles across the continent. I am interested, 
as is every other citizen, in a well-balanced national system It is manifest, of 
course, that to develop a single system through the efforts of 48 States and thou- 
sands of local subdivisions there must be some coordination of the efforts. The 
Federal interest in the free flow of interstate commerce makes the Federal Gov- 
er! ‘nt the logical and we t proper agency to supply this coordination. It 


is being effectively provided by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

c) In the national interest the nationwide highway system cannot bypass 
those large, thinly populated areas of our country where needed highway mileage 
is all out of proportion to local tax revenue potential. We prefer to go directly 
across those areas on highways v h could not possibly be supported by the local 
tax base. Frequently the land in these areas is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment and therefore not available for local development and taxation even if it 
had inherent value for such purposes. Our present law provides some equaliza- 
tion of the highway burden in sparsely settled States through allocation of Fed- 
eral highway funds. This equalization function administered by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, ought not to be abandoned or substantially curtailed. 

(d) Research has two characteristics making it desirable that leadership in 
higliway research be assumed by one national agency. It is expensive. The pro- 
duct of research is not exhaustiable but can be used as widely as information can 
be communicated. For these reasons research effort ought to be on a nationwide 
basis to avoid duplication from State to State or section to section of the country. 
Leadership and coordination of research is provided by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. It ought not to be abandoned or substantially curtailed. 

In any cooperative effort there are always inconvenience, annoyance and pos- 
sibly conflict. In this the Federal-aid highway program has not been an excep- 
tion. I believe county officials are pretty well agreed, however, that these factors 
are at a minimum in the highway field. Counties first hecame directly interested 
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in the Federal-aid program with the extension of Federal aid to secondary roads 
in 1944. We had our share of misunderstandings and we registered our share of 
complaints. Along with others, we blamed the Bureau of Public Roads for un- 
necessarily high stndards and for a number of other supposed technicalities of 
supervision. We have learned much about the program and the Bureau during the 
ensuing 9 years and the Bureau has also learned much about counties and their 
highway problems. Very satisfactory working relationships have resulted. 
Whatever difficulties remain are not of a character requiring corrective legislation 
at the national level. So far as Federal participation is concerned there remain 
only matters for futher administrative adjustment and better understanding. 
More troublesome problems are in the area of State and local relations. Some 
of these do require legislative action and many require modification of admin- 
istrative regulations and practices. But these difficulties are being overcome 
and in any event they do not tend to defeat the Federal purpose to any extent that 
would warrant modification of Federal participation in the program. 

Before this committee last year we recommended more, not less, Federal 
funds for highways. We had in mind not only the secondary highway, but the 
urban and primary and interstate highways as well. We opposed a proposal 
to alter the distribution formula to make available for secondary roads a smaller 
portion of the total appropriation. I believe this is the present view of county 
oflicials It is induced primarily, of course, by our direct awareness of the 
startling inadequacies of our present roads. No doubt some of us, possibly 
subconsciously, have looked to Federal appropriations as the easiest way out of 
our local financial difficulties. Possibly some of these have been tantamount to 
neglecting our own potential and “passing the buck” to Congress. But aside 
from these considerations I believe that some increase in the Federal appropria- 
tion may be justified on the basis of sound reasoning. 

I hasten to assert the firm conviction that Federal contributions should always 
remain a minor portion of the total highway cost. Regardless of seemingly 
opposite positions we sometimes take under difficult circumstances, I don’t be- 
lieve county officials really want the Federal Government to build our local roads. 
We are jealous of such limited powers as we still have and we are not anxious 
to have our legitimate and proper functions performed for us. On the other 
hand we do not invite the burden of providing highways for Federal use. I 
believe the Federal Government now provides about 10 percent of the total 
amount spent for highways. Moderate increase would not raise this portion too 
high. Also some increase in the amount of the Federal appropriation would 
seem to be justified on the single ground of offsetting rising costs. 

I am not unmindful that some counties in the country have not used all Federal 
funds thus far made available under the Federal law. One principal reason for 
this has been lack of revenue, including restricted taxing authority to raise 
revenue, for matching the Federal contribution. Another factor has been lack 
of information and understanding by county officials. There have been some in 
stances of inadequate cooperation by State highway departments. I am sure 
these obstacles are being removed and will continue to be further removed so 
that the Federal purpose in providing funds for secondary roads will not be 
substantially defeated. 

On the other hand my own county, and many others I know of, do use all 
Federal funds available to us and I believe we are using them wisely and 
effectively for maximum accomplishment of the Federal purpose. Our knowledge 
that in these counties we could spend even more money for wise investment in 
highways in an important factor in our belief that at least moderate increase in 
the Federal appropriation would be justified. At least any decrease in the 
Federal contribution for secondary roads would place us in a very difficult posi 
tion and would soon be reflected in even less adequate roads than we now have. 


IV 


The Federal Government should not participate in highway maintenance and 
repair. If I have correctly stated above the purposes properly to be served 
by Federal participation in the highway program, I think it is obvious that these 
purposes are served best in planning and construction and least in maintenance 
and repair. To repeat an earlier thought, in every cooperative effort there are 
certain inconveniences, annoyances, and even conflicts. The Federal-aid high- 
way program is no exception but in it we think the disadvantages are far out- 
weighed by the resul iccomplisied, and that holds true for what we sometimes 
think is annoying Federal supervision. I believe these disadvantages of close 
cooperation would be increased in relation to maintenance and repair and on the 
other side accomplishment of the Federal highway purposes would be decreased. 
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In p ning and construction, service of Federal purposes is at the maximum 
nd an! e and inconvenience at the minimum. I believe the opposite would 
be truc the case of maintenance and repair. 


Vv 


Present Federal programs for highway safety are adequate and should not be 


substant y changed For many years the national association has supported 

d has taken a substantial part in the President’s highway safety conference. 
The action program developed by the conference has been a major contribution 
to highway safety and the procedures of the conference are well suited, we be- 
lieve, to provide desirable nationwide coordination of highway safety efforts. 
The Federal Gi rnment may well continue leadership and coordination along the 


ines thus charted, but we think the work of actually putting the program into 
effect is a matter for the States and localities. Some of them have already done 
ery well, others give promise of doing well Substantial progress has been made 


even thoug) uch remains to be done. I don’t believe we have any convincing 

proof that t Federal Government would do better even if Federal responsi- 

bility ar ontrol were extended. The death toll is still alarmingly high, but 

we cannot call in the Federal Government every time life and limb are threatened. 

In vy and death as such are not grounds for Federal jurisdiction. Traditionally 

these |} e been matters primarily of State concern and I believe the tradition 
} lhe ] ) his tar 
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STATEMENT OF CLEM D. JOHNSTON, VICE PRESIDENT, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, ACCOMPANIED BY 
HAROLD HAMMOND AND HENRY EVANS OF THE TRANSPORTA- 
TION DEPARTMENT OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 





Mr. Jounston. Thank you, sir. 
My name is Clem D. Johnston. I live on and operate a farm near 
Roanoke, Va I am also in the wholesale grocery business nd in the 


I appear here in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


States. I am vice president of that organization and chairman of 
the policy committee. 

[ have with me Mr. Harold Hammond and Mr. Henry Evans 
of the trai sportation di partment of the chamber. 

The chamber ] civen serious and continuous study to matters of 
lghway financing and particularly the need for improvement of our 
roads, from the major trunk lines down to the minor local land-service 

( Tl lowing topics are ones upon which our membership 
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My remarks W il] be confined to 3 of the 14 topics being considered 
by your subcommittee. As to the first, the role of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, our organization in their annual meeting this year reaflirmed 


their long-standing support of Federal aid in the highway field. 


The text of our « pinions on the highway poli ‘y 1s appen led in this 
statement on the last page. 


(The statement refel red toisa foll« ws: 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS FOR STREETS AND HIGHWAYS 
BY FEDERAL, STATE, COUNTY & LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN THE U.S 
FOR SELECTED ¥ 
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HicgHWay Policy STATEMENT ¢ HE CHAMBER < COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES (ADOPTED AI 1995 ) 

Respo ty Each State within s jurisdiction should be primarily re- 

r the development of programs applicable to highways of general 

Sé for the construction and 1 ntenance of such highways. The function of 

the eral Government highway development, except for responsibilities for 

bh on the public domain, should be primarily one of coordination in the 

Y tate yInmer 

thre h te s—The costs of building and maintaining highways 

shou ‘ | by the interests they serve in proportion to benefits. The major 

part of the cost of highways of general use, including main thoroughfares in 

urban areas should be paid through highway-user charges. Local roads and 

streets should be financed principally from general revenues or property assess- 

ments Hi hway iser charges shou consist ol special taxes or fees based on 

si fic standards commensurate with the value of the use, and no part of the 
proceeds should be diverted from highway purposes 

Financing through tolls.—The collection of tolls from highway users, as a 

means of financing needed public-highway construction, modernization, or main- 


tenance should be authorized when it has been established that the project 
cannot be completed within a reasonable length of time by financing from cur- 
rent or prospective tax sources 

Federal aid.—All Federal aid for highways should be administered by a single 
Federal agency working through the State highway departments. Allotments 
of Federal aid among the States should be confined to the roads used primarily 
by traffic in interstate commerce, and should, among other factors, give ade- 
quate consideration to traffic volume and needs thereon, Federal aid should be 


required to be matched in not less than equal amounts by State funds. Federal- 


aid funds should not be used for design, construction, operation, or maintenance 
of public off-street parking facilities. 

Right-of-way.—Acquisition of right-of-way should be recognized as a respon 
sil of the States under the Federal-aid system. Acquisition by the States 
for highway purposes of reasonable amounts of adjoining land and property to 
avoid damage claims or to establish and protect freeways and parkways should 
be encouraged. 

Rail-highway crossings.—There should be a continuous program for the elim- 
ination of railroad ries grade crossings which are dangerous or which delay 


a substant 





volume of traffic. Any assessments for construction costs levied 
therefor against railroads, or obligations imposed upon them for subsequent 
maintenance or taxes, should give adequate recognition to the growth of high- 
way use an the relatively small benefits derived therefrom by the railroads 
under present conditions Costs of construction and maintenance of grade- 
g protection should be similarly allocated according to benefits. 

Vehicle sizes and weights.—-The regulation of motor-vehicle sizes and weights 
is recognized to be a State and not a Federal responsibility. The States should 
be encouraged to cooperate in the elimination of unnecessary or unreasonable 
size and weight restrictions upon interstate traffic, and to make and enforce 
effectively such restrictions as are necessary for the protection and safe use 
of roads and bridges. 


crossit 


Mr. Jounston. For many years we have recognized and supported 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads as the proper agency to 
handle the highway Federal-aid program. We believe in Federal 
aid for certain classes of through roads which are important to inter- 
state commerce and national defense. Therefore, we recommend con- 
tinuation of the Bureau for administering the program as well as 
working with the States in coordinating and planning the future pro- 
gram. Even in the unlikely event that Federal aid were drastically 
curtailed, we still favor maintaining of the Bureau. 
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PROPOSAL THAT FEDERAL MOTOR-FUEL TAXES BE DEPOSITED IN A 
TRUST FUND FOR HIGHWAY PURPOSES 


We do not oper this proposal to link together Federal automo- 
tive excises and Federal-aid ap propriations. We would rather see 
Congress make highway appropriations according to the best judg- 
ment of the needs rather than by earmarking any particular t: : reve- 
nues which may or may not be in amounts needed. These Federal 
excises were enacted in 1931 as temporary sources of general Federal 
revenues and since have been increased be ‘ause of the war emergencies, 
and their future status is unknown. We understand that the matter 
of their continuance will be among the items to be studied by the new 
Federal Commission on Intergovernmental Relationships. 

The chamber has long advocated that State gas-tax revenues should 
be used 100 percent for highway purposes—we are opposed to diver- 
sion—but we do not recommend such earmarking of any Federal taxes. 
The National Government has an overriding responsibility for the 
national security and for maintaining a stabilized currency which 
could be impaired if its sources of revenues were earmarked for special 
purposes. 


PROPOSAL FOR EXTENSION OF TURNPIKES AND TOLL ROADS AS WELL 
AS TRANSCONTINENTAL SUPERHIGHWAYS 


We believe construction of toll roads to be a matter for each State 
legislature to decide, and we approve the use of the toll-road financing 
method where needed highways cannot be finan ‘ed through normal 
methods. It is true that a toll road may cost more to construct be- 
cause of higher costs, extra construction for toll collection, and 
expenses associated with collecting tolls. However, where it is found 
that a State can’t proceed under the usual methods to ey a 
badly needed highway within a reasonable length of time, and where 
adequate study has shown clearly that the structure would be self- 
supporting with tolls, we believe that the savings in operation on the 
toll road will more than offset any added cost. 

Transcontinental superhighways from coast to coast may come in 
time, when traffic demand warrants them. And when they do mate- 
rialize, we would prefer to see them develop through connecting up 
systems of State highways, not from setting up any special F ederal 
superhighway department to build them. I think we are gradually 
evolving something of this nature through the growth of toll roads 
which will link C hicago with Philadelphia and New York and other 
major cities here in the East. Such a development is in line with 
results of numerous origin-and-destination studies which show that 
most highway users travel comparatively short distances and trips 
are most often within or between metropolitan centers. 


PROPOSAL TO INCREASE FUNDS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS 
The national chamber recommends that the allotment of Federal 


aid among the States should be confined to the roads used primarily 
by traffic in interstate commerce. And we recognize that there are 
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roads under both the Fed ral-aid primary and secondary systems that 
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fy under this definition 


cil i 
In fact, we recognize that there are some highways in the secondary 
em which are as important, or even more important, to the inter- 
a ovement of goods than some in the primary system. 
Obviously the Federal-aid program cannot possibly encompass 
| the street and highway needs of the Nation. Our Federal Govern- 
is limited fi incially So the question is: Should we take what 
e afford and spread it out over all our roads, or should we at- 
te » concentrate it on certain ones? We believe in the latter 
course and draw the line at those roads that are of primary importance 
ite traffic. We don’t feel that the Federal Government should 
responsibility toward helping to finance local roads. We 
sion Federal aid as a handout to all comers, but see it as a 
i ed r a certain limited purpose—to weld together a 
rt of ar I si the cor ntry. Theretore more at- 
( | be viven te erstate ster This is the area in 
reat { tO hic VY ct trl on is Clear] evident. 
c { rete Tol hat itive ly more ot 
) r Federal a I pent on the 
i I 2 } nN 
40 of Public Roads reported that 89 
he } 5 é ndary ] O wert 
\ vi 100 vehicl \ road carrying 
a eal O I { Ol U I in the pe k h ur, 
ira l { ° 
Wi that many of e primary and interstate highways are 
I O f | eral at enti than such minoi roads, and 
ps be en to stop dispersion of Federal funds 
( roads a meentrate it on the ones more in keep- 
1 leral re 
P RI N BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN MAINTENANCE 
\ND REPAIR COSTS 
We believe that Federal aid is most effectively applied to construc- 
tion alo I have been impressed with the recommendations of the 
{ l yineers al d th Bureau of Public Roads who believe such 
an ext on of Federal funds to maintenance and repair costs would 
and uneconomical from an engineering standpoint. And 
vik of the fact that there are not enough l‘ederal funds to do 
everyt e¢ that is desired, it is only the logical course to put this 
1ere it is most needed and where it will do the most good. 
I fore. we recommend limiting use of Federal-aid funds to con- 


CT LOCAL EFFECTS OF CONSTRUCTING HIGHWAYS WHICH BYPASS URBAN 


\REAS—BENEFICIAL OR DETRIMENTAL? 
he national chamber is definitely on record in favor of bypasses 
‘they are warranted on the basis of relief of an overcrowded 
in area from through traffic. We have conducted a number of 
es which show beyond a doubt that, whereas businessmen fre- 
fear the consequences of bypass installations, almost invari- 

enthusiastically endorse them once they have been installed. 
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The subtraction from a congested business district of through traffic 
with a relatively low purchasing index is usually followed by a re- 
placement by local traffic with a higher purchasing index, resulting in 
an overall improvement of business. 

Mr. Smiru. Mr. Johnston, on that subject, what has been the reac 
tion to the system under which the traffic is limited on the bypass at 
Roanoke ? 

Mr. Jounsron. We haven’t gota sufficient number of bypasses yet. 
I think obviously in Roanoke a bypas is absolute ly essential, Roa 
noke was designed by a Philade iphia ¢ engineer who thought a 50-foot 
street was boulevard; and a Khoo 1 think, is absolute ly essential. 

I might add, Mr. Chairma we have two books here giving the 
‘xperience of local chambers of commerce throughout the country 


und studies of the effect on local merchants in the forms of percentages, 
that we think you may find interesting. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair desires to recognize those 2 books, and 
espe ially the |] whi h | re | portlo oft some weeks ago, it is excel 
lent. We appreciate the chamber taking an interest in the proble n 
and recommending it to this committee [ recommend it most al 
for the me hye s of the co) itt 1 l i 

Mr. Jounsron. May I interpolate here. The gentleman brings uv 
the matter of Roanoke, and I think it is a prime example of misap 
plication of Federal aid. In order to get Federal and State aid they 
took a main highway, U. S. 11, and kk it over 5 miles out of its 
normal course order to wind t O oh the city. And all of th 
traflic that knows the 1 vy takes a si maar ] d and euts off But 
is a thine I think s ne should exercise firm on and restore 
my ae ts nol | route. 

Mr. Gerora! Was that location fo1 d thre rh by the Bureau ¢ 


Public Roads. 

Mr. Jounsron. No, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. Or was it promoted by the State? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No, sir. It wa not the Bureau of P iblic Road 
It was by the State and local State politics in an early stage of devel 
opment. But there are similar difficulties we have encountered at 
Brunswick, Ga., and other places. 

Mr. Oaxman. There are situations such as Detroit, where the traffi: 
comes in from Canada and has to vO into the heart of the city. There 
is no other way for it to TO. Beca e of this. we are now buil 
very expensive expressways to take the traffic out of th 1e center of the 
city out to the peripheral highways 

Mr. Jounsron. The chamber of commerce recognizes in many in- 
stances it will be necessary to build expressways, but as a matter of 
vene ral policy we do favor the by pass meth¢ cd. The experience of 
business firms has been that bypasses contribute to business both down 
town and those that will be located near the bypass areas. 

Mr. Scuerer. Expressways through t he heart of large cities are in 
effect a bypass of the business area, I think. 

Mr. Jounston. I would Gah thes would be; but they are much 
more expensive and they are somewhat limited because I think we 
should be building for the future. I think the indications are we will 
have something like 85 million motor vehicles by 1975. Therefore, 


any plan of rights-of-way and construction that does not envision 
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omething like almost double the existing traffic loads will probably 
\ ] equate 
Baltim re, | expect, isa g& od ex mple. They do uh excellent job 
i ta o | ; ie ana through Baltimore, but I think the limitations 
! ous to all of u 
Mr. Scnrrer. Of course, don’t most large cities need the express- 
to bring th own traffic into the downtown areas? 


Mr. Jounsron. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Does not the « Spree ONy serve a dual purpose / 

Mr. Jounsron. I think they d 

Mr. Scuerer. And in effect iene the congested business district? 

Mr. Jounston. [ hope my remarks in no way have been interpreted 
as be ing’ against expressways, because they : ire DOCERSSE. V. But I do 
think the bypass in general provides a more effective long-range solu- 
tion of the interstate traffic. 

Mr. Scurerer. | am talking about expressways through our large 
ndustrial centers. 

Mr. Jounston. Yes, sir. 

Mr Scurrer. They serve a dual purpose of bringing the local traffic 
from the suburban areas in and out of the congested business district 
more rap] dly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuerer. And at the same time are in a sense a bypass for the 
interstate traffic. 

Mr. Jounsron. That is right. I think it is obvious we are going 
to have more and better expressways, as well as more and better 
by passes. 


rHE RELATIONSHIP OF EXISTING HIGHWAYS TO MILITARY AND CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS NECESSARY TO MEET AN EMERGENCY 

We believe the present network of highways, if brought up to par, 

would probably meet the military and civilian defense requirements 

1 case of emergency. By this we mean that there must be an 

accelerated program to strengthen bridges, to widen and add lanes, 

ind to eliminate sharp curves and hills. Our older roads, brought 


up to par, plus the new ones being built today, will carry heavy 
ommercial traffic and, efore, would be able to handle most mili- 
tal and defense come 


The recent expansion of the toll-road system, plus plans to add 
more miles in the next several years, will provide connections for 
many of our major cities in the East. This system will further 
improve the usefulness of our highway network for military and 
defense needs. As superhighw: uys they are the best in the world, 
ad they are designed to handle large volumes of heavy traffic. 

lor these reasons we see no justification for constructing special 
military or defense highways or to impose special defense specifica- 
tions on our existing highways. 

[ might add, Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some tendency on 
the part of the military—where I have had a little experience—to 
cast a veil of mystery around defense or civil-defense requirements 
that is not exactly quite merited. 
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PRESENT HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS AND MEANS FOR INCREASING 
rHEIR EFFECTIVENESS 


We enthusiastically support the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's Hig hway Safety Conference calling for improved enforce 
ment of traffi Jae , uniform traffic laws and ordin: ances, better driver 
licensing and vehicle inspection, improved traffic engineering, more 
extensive safet education, and more vigorous safety efforts at 
National, State. and local levels. 

Ever since the national chamber’s activity in the old Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety originated under the United States 
Department of Commerce Secretary, Herbert Hoover, we have sup- 
ported national and local safety endeavors. Our local chambers of 
commerce have spearheaded safety efforts in most communities and 
in a great many places the safety council is a part of the local cham- 
ber. ‘The national chamber also is constantly urging and assisting 
businessmen and their organizations to give sustained support to 
this effort. We believe that there is value in research and coordi- 
nation at the National and State level, but we believe that the real 
impetus and safety work must be at the community level. 

In the field of uniformity of State laws, we urge that this be 
achieved through agreement among the States rather than by Federal 
edict. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


We are unable to comment on the other six topics on your list. 
‘The chamber does not have a position on them. 

Mr. McGregor. I might say when the list was sent out the Chair 
and the committee did not mean to confine it to only those subjects. 
We wanted to have an agenda at least as a starter. 

Mr. Jounston. It was most helpful to us, but we thought we would 
confine our remarks to the things the chamber of commerce had sub- 
mitted to its membership and hi ud specific policy y on. 

Through the efforts of several of the national chamber committees, 
further study will be given this fall to highway issues in hopes of 
finding ways to keep pace with highway needs. These studies will 
further evaluate the role the Federal Government should play in the 
development of our highway system, and our recommendations will 
be presente cd to the } yroper bodies. 

3efore closing a statement I would like to make several general 
observations relating to the Nation’s highway program. 

First of all, it is generally agreed that more money must be spent 
on highway construction and improvement. I know the national 
chamber supports this premise. But more importantly, we believe 
that the added money should come primarily from three sources: A 
greater relative support from nonusers and local general funds, in- 
creased State highway user taxes, and toll roads. 

I have appended a chart which shows the sources of highway funds 
since 1921. It might be interesting to note there that the urban con- 
tribution decreased from 33 percent in 1921 to 15 percent today. 

On the matter of the role of the Federal Government we would 
recommend that Federal aid be equated to what is necessary to dis- 
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charge the Federal responsibility relating to national security and 
erstate commerce. 
| la > all. 
Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Johnston. Are there 
any questions by any members of the committee ? 
No response. ) 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Chairman, I planned to ask a question of Mr. John- 

ston as to the chamber’s policy in regard to the systems other than 
i amber’s position so that it 


{ { »° hi } alifio »} 
the interestate system 5 but he qual fies the ch 
can be interpreted both ways in sayings he favors assistance to the sec- 





one V roads tc 

Mr. Jounsron. B hose secondary roads should have a relation- 
sh ) rsta l ind nterstate use, In other words, that is the 
pril vy thing 1 want. We cannot be completely definitive, but in 
c t] i sh ld | 1e oO Oo line 

Mr. Smiru. The whole theory under which the Federal-aid high 
wa vstel has deve! pe i that ie Federal Gaovernment has autho 
ity to st in the truction of, or to construct post roads. That 
ide variety of road You would not want to say that 

Gove! t shoul out of that field ? 

\i Jounston. No, s N it has a rela iship to interstate 

nl Wi t pl velonos ther 

\ . OM H. A \ tvpe of 1 , het ] i] arr Lhasa relation 
hip Lo { l te c merce n that mall is involv hn interstate 

Mr. Jounston. Then we make a further qualification that it 1 
ommerce. I hope our position is reasonably 

We were unable to draw a hard and fast line because each 

1a varies with each particular condition. 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to point out as a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Greenwood, Miss., and the nationa! councils, we take 
directly opposite view to that taken nationally. 

\ Grorce. Will the gentleman yield? 


[r. Grorce. Under the formula set up by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the State highway departments I think that all your farm 
to-market roads, or what you would consider secondary roads, have 
to tie into a State road or national road, at least on one end: and in 

great percentage of the cases they are connecting links tying into two 
roads, so that those roads actually do go some place. 

These roads will go into a small community, or through rural areas, 
and th , do tie the State together with the normal heavy country 
traffic. They are not strictly service roads for farmers, but they do 
take care of the greatest group of farmers that they can possibly tie in 
by making traffic studies of needs in those counties as determined by 
the State highway department and O. K.’d by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

In our State I am sure that that system has worked out as satisfac 
torily as any system can. Of course, every fellow who lives on a road 
thinks that road is the most important road in the United States. It 
is to him, because it is the one he uses every day. 

You cannot plan A highway system on that basis. sut the oreatest 
good to the greatest number must be the rule applied and I think they 


1 
have worked it out on an equitable basis. 
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Mr. Jonunsron. Mr. George, I live on a farm and we are served by 
one of these farm-to-market roads. On some days we have a lot of 
trouble, but in general we have less trouble going over that road than 
over the not so good primary Federal-aid roads we travel very fre- 
quently coming to Washington and those places. 

Mr. Grorce. And that road that services your farm is the most 
important road as far as you are concerned, isn’t it? 

Mr. Jounston. It is highly important when we want to use it. 
Y« Ss, SIT. 

Mr. GrorGe. Purely from a personal standpoint. 

Mr. JoHNnstron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreoor. Are there any questions from any other members 
of the committee ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McoGrecor. Mr. Johnston I want to thank you and your organi- 


zation because I think this is about the first time the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has given recognition to the fact that the sec- 
{ ndary or minor roads play an important part in the national] system. 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. Jounstron. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. McGrecor. Our next me ng of thn imittee will be on Tues- 
day, June 30. Mr. Lawrence, the managing director of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations and Mr. Bresnahan, director of research 
of the American Trucking Associations, and Mr. Cope, vice president 


of the (¢ nry ler Corp., representing the Aut 
Assoc! ition, W il] pe the witnesses. 

If there is nothing further the meeting will stand adjourned until 
Tuesday morning, June 30. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the committ 


e adjourned until 10 
a.m., Tuesday, June 30, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1953 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON Puslic WorKS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, re. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Building, Hon. J. Harry McGregor 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting again this morning for further consideration of the 
highway problems. 

The first witness we have is Mr. John V. Lawrence, managing 
director of the American Trucking Association. 

Is Mr. Lawrence present ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MoGreeor. It is my understanding that Mr. Lawrence and 
Mr. Bresnahan, director of research of the American Trucking Asso 
siation, will probably make a joint statement. 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN V. LAWRENCE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATION; AND WILLIAM A. BRESNA- 
HAN, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. LAWRI NCE. Mr. Chairman, to conserve your time we have 


combined it. I thought with Mr. Bresnahan here we could answer 
such questions as the committee wanted us to try to answer. In the 


meantime I would present the statement on behalf of both of us in 
order to conserve your time. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is thoughtful and we appreciate it very much. 

You may proceed, Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John V. Lawrence and I am managing director of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations. That organization is known to most of 
you, but I might say for the record that it is the national trade asso- 
ciation of the trucking industry, representing all types of carriers, 
both for hire and private, and having affiliated associations in all 48 
States and the District of Columbia. Our offices are located at 1424 
16th Street NW.. Washington, D. C. 

On question No. 1: The governors passed a resolution requesting 
the Congress to abandon taxing of highway motor fuels. How do 
you feel on this? 

385 
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For many years it has been « 
National Highw: ay Users’ Conference that Congress should repeal 
the Federal taxes on gasoline, oil, motor vehicles, parts, tires, and 
accessories, 

At the same time it has been our policy and the policy of the con- 
ference that repeal of these taxes should in no way affect continuance 
of the Federal highway-aid program or the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Jur position has been and still is based upon the clear understand- 
ing—a more or less eo ewe understanding supported by legislative 
history—that there never was and should not be any connection be- 
tween the Federal lana excise taxes and the Federal-aid 
program. 

In spite of all the historical background to the contrary, there 
appears to have developed in the last year or two a tendency to tie 
the two together and to discuss repeal of the taxes in terms of the 
effect such action would have on Federal aid. 

This is an understandable reaction, particularly in view of the 
fact that the majority of the States relate motor-vehicle taxes to their 
highw ly expe nditures and in half the States there is a constitution: al 


ur position and the position of the 


provision directing the State to use motor-vehicle taxes for highway 
purposes. 

Nevertheless, this relationship hi: never existed on the Federal 

Chere never has been a connection, either actual or theoretical, 
betwe of the Federal excise taxes and the appropriations for 
I ahway aid EK been the result of independent action 
I the Conegre with d ( fferences in their purpos« 

i Federal-aid program is in f lfillment of a re mized obliga- 
tion of e Federal Gove ent to provide for the common defense, 
pro\y cle rthne gener f re, and establish post roads. 

As early as 1806 the Federal Government beean fulfilling this 
obligation by appropriating fi nds to improve the National Pike. or 
Cumberland Road. Although there was intermediate activity, the 
Government really became heavily involved in highways in 1912, 
vhen $500,000 was appropriated to pay one-third the cost of im- 
proving t 1e roads over whi h tne l ils were carried. 


In the same year Cong1 instituted a thorough study of high- 
ys. This y was completed in 1915, and served as a basis for 
the Federal Road Act of 1916, which was the real beginning of a 


sustained Federal ud prog imas W : know it today. 

All this took place before enactment of the first Federal automotive 
taxes, w] h were levied in 1918 l Wwar-eme regency mea ures, The 
fact that these taxes we repre led duri oO the 1920’s without affect- 
ng t 1e F del il-aid program « ph FEET enetecetine betenn 
tl . 

I LIL. il t] e nthe of t] pre l n, 4 ‘ongre S ag Lin dee} 1ed ib 
nece i act Fed lau otive taxes, but it did so apologeti- 

th a pi ( \ ld | repe: led as soon as the 
. id ] 
l hay { of t] levies was empha 
I R I L. D hte ( rl of 
H \ M { ( m [ ro the va line 
( a 
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necessary temporarily to impose a tax of 1 cent on gasoline. Over the objection 
of the House it was passed in the Senate, and we concurred on it because they 
said the whole structure of the Government would perish if the budget was 


not balanced, and we, to were anxious to balance it: consequently, in the 
rush to close the session of Congress and to balance the budget, we imposed 
the gasoline ta Could we not temporarily endure this tax which, I think, 
all of us agree is only an emergency and temporary tax? * * don’t you think 


we can patiently endure this tax for a time with the understanding in all 
minds that the first time we can get along without the revenue and the Govern- 
ment can raise revenue some other way to meet its expenses, that tax will be 
left for the States? I think that is the feeling of Congress. 

A similar understanding is shown in the report of the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the national industrial recovery bill in 


1933, wherein the committee’s view is indicated: 


The committee adopted this tax with reluctance, but, in the existing emer- 
gency there appeared to be no other commodity other than foods which would 
furnish a sufficiently broad base * * [the tax is] temporary in character 





and may be eliminated by proclamation by the President when operating expendi 
tures or when the repeal of the 18th amendment opens a new and ample source 
of revenue to the Government. 

These and similar statements by those who framed the taxes make it 
clear that they were temporary general revenue measures, and that 
there was no conne tic h W ith, or consideration of. specific Government 
activties oO] expel iLitures, 

Highway users resisted these taxes and from time to time have 
jo ned in rather concerted efforts to have them repealed. These ef 
forts have been unsuccessful. The Nation seems to have moved from 


one emergency to another, and the Federal budget has steadily in 


creased. Instead of repealing the automotive levies Congress as in 
( 1 the rate 
Another strong indication of the lack of connection between the 


1 r 


Federal automotive taxes and Federal aid is the fact that Federa 


aid never has amounted to more than one-fourth or one-third of the 
an nt collected in taxes. 

bhese automotive taxes really | ive beel i the ceneral category 
of | uy taxes, asse d for the general support of Government. 
Hower 5 Ly tral tation has become a vital n¢ essity and no 
longer « lered a luxu V. Moreover, on the State level, 


xr vehicles have been : slones the specific respons! 





bilit } o the cost of hiehy Lys, one OF the most important and 
costiyv Tactors state bude Ss 

Continuance of these Federal automotive taxes to meet real and 

ie | emergel ave been a Pp) il lary factor 1) creating another 

eme reneyvy—the his way emergency. The n Lon ide of the finan 
celal bur placed upon motor-vehicle owners by these duplicating 
I le il tax S l i diff lt for the St e to levy the taxes they 
need to solve the highway problem. In short, we have reached the 
pol twh re the need of the S Les ~ y oreal that the Fede il Gaov- 
ernment now should fulfill its pledge to retire from the field of auto 
m ve taxa iO Re} al ot the ] aera I e] tay WwW ¢ ild at li isl be 
a >In lire Ti¢ 

Before leaving yject, I sl ld like to ra two questions fo! 
( emplat mitt 

! \ noe { hers 1 connection be 
tW I tax rederal lL, the a ne I ow tha I tax 
snoul i redu ad to tl le ( | i or tT { Kec il ald 

ruld reased to t the tax 
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Second, if no such connection exists, is it fair to levy such taxes 
against one form of transportation when similar taxes are not assessed 
against competing ig forms of transportation 

We raise these questions on ly because we believe they should be 
given careful consideration by the committee, and lest they be mis- 
understood as a qualification of our position, I want to repeat that we 
firmly f vor rep veal of the Federal fuel tax and the other automotive 
taxes which for many years have requ ning highway transport: ition to 
make an extra and special conti ibution to the general functions of 
Government which are the eq ual re sponsibility of all segments of the 
pub ioe 

Q) question No. 2: The rovernors of the several States passed an- 
other resolution requesting the abolition of the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads. How do you f¢ e] on this? 

Mr. McGreeor. If the Chair may inquire, do you want to finish 
your statement before we make inquiry, or do you want us to inquire 
as you cover val ious P yhases of vour statement ? 

Mr. Lawrence. It is at your pleasure. 

Mr. McGrecor. You have divided your statement into sections and 
I wonder if we should not take up questioning as you proceed. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. You advocate the repeal of the gas and fuel 
Do you advocate doing away with the Bureau of Pul lic Roads? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is the next question. 

Mr. McGrecor. If we repeal the taxes, where are we going to get 
the money? Do you figure we should continue the matching program 
with the various States? 

Mr. Lawrence. We endeavor to diseuss that a little further, Mr. 
Chairman, but here is the thing: The Federal aid antedated these 
excise taxes. That is, their second imposition would start in 1933. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am talking about fuel taxes and not about the 
excise taxes. Iam talking about the gas and motor-fuel taxes. 

Mr. Lawrence. There was no fuel tax in World-WarI. There was 
on vé hicles, parts, and tires, and so forth. The fuel tax commenced 
in 1933, after Federal aid as it is known today was started. That is 
why T trl ve to pr int out here there is no connection legislatively. 

Mr Mi Greoor. Of course, that is very debatable. If you go back 
{ e records and read the debate on the floor of Congress those 
ferences were made as the legislation was debated, so I am told. 

Mr. Lawrence. In later years I noticed that. I am speaking of the 
original imposition of the tax—when the tax was applied in the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 1933. 

Mr. McGrecor. You Say vou have covered the taxing program. 
Where will we get the money to build the roads, is that subject cov- 
ered later on in your statement 4 

Mr. Lawrence. Not insofar as the way to get the money. That is 
out of the veneral revenue to the extent it has been a duty of the Fed- 
eral Government as recognized in the First Federal-Aid Act, and 
recognized back in 1806 on the National Pike 

Mr. ecthanssit: You will admit we have made a great improve- 
ment in our highway sy en since the Federal Government stepped 
in with matching funds for the various States, will you not? 

Mr. Lawrence. There is no wana about it, sir; and I think prob- 
bly the greatest contribution the Federal Government made in enter- 
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ing that field was this: That at least it gave leadership in having 
systems of highways rather than a lot of disconnected highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. We have a uniform system of highways. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is correct. 

Mr. McGrecor. If you are recommending that the Federal Govern- 
ment get out of the field of fuel taxes and excise taxes, do you feel 
that the various States would reenact the fuel tax and gasoline tax ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. I believe a lot of them where they needed it, would. 

Mr. McGregor. You say a lot. Some of them evidently would not. 
ls that right? 

Mr. Lawrence. Depending on the needs, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. In your opinion do you think all of them will, or 
just a portion ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. I hesitate to say that every one of them would. 

Mr. McGrecor. Then those who would not reenact the gasoline tax 
would be in a position where the highway systems 1n those particular 
States would be in worse shape than they are now. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Lawrence. Let me say this, Mr. Chairman. I think our folks 
have demonstrated that in States where they are given a clear picture 
of the needs and of the requirements for an increased tax, that they 
have not opposed it. In fact, that was the situation just this past 
season in the State I happen to live in now, Maryland. For instance, 
the State of New Hampshire—up there they h: ad a committee repre- 
senting all types of highway users. I heard about a year ago they 
were progressing so well they were 5 years ahead of their program. 
They have enacted a gasoline-tax increase up there without opposi- 
tion from these people. 

Mr. McGrecor. Maybe I misunderstood you, but do you mean to 
say Maryland is 5 years ahead in the road been im ? 

Mr. Lawrence. No. Iam speaking of New Hampshire now. 

Mr. McGracor. Do you say New Hampshire is 5 years ahead of 
their highway program ? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is what they indicated to me—of the program 
they had at that time. They have made great progress and indicate 
in another 5 or a half a dozen years they will have one of the best 
systems in the country, relatively, in their State. They will be i 
good shape. 

Mr. McGrecor. I wish you would favor the committee with the 
name of whoever made that statement. We would like to have them 
come before the committee and tell us how they did it. We are try- 
ing to learn how we can get ahead of the road program. Because 
we are now wearing out more highways than we are building, and 
I am wondering how New Hampshire is doing it—if they are ahead 
on their road program—as you say. 

Mr. Lawrence. This was told to me by our own association man- 
ager of the State, who h: appens to be a member of this committee. 
In talking with other folks that work up there they have indicated 
similar views; that they are way aes 1d of where they had hoped to be. 

Mr. McGrecor. We would certainly be glad to hear from them if 
you will get us the information. 

Mr. Lawrence. I was just pointing out, Mr. Chairman, that I think 
the big problem we have in our States is this: If the people were asked 
to raise the fuel taxes and license-plate fees and they had a thorough 
understanding of what it was for I do not believe you would find 
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the Oppo tion we have had in the past. Where for instance there is 
just a statement that we need 2 cents more tax on gas, and it is 
a case of their asking the question, “What for?” People who under- 
stand it agree w ith things. 

Mr. McGrecor. You should see my mail by people who are in 
pposition to any increases in taxes in any form. My mail doesn’t 
justify that statement, because you evidently get mail, or hear from 
people that the chairman of this subcommittee does not. 

1 would like to ask you this question: Do you favor, or do you feel 
that the highway department of either the States or the National 
Government should construct highways to carry loads your trucking 
industry is now carrying or anticipates carrying over those highways? 

Mr. Lawrence. That they should 2 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. You were testifying to 25. 30. or 
10 tons, and I was told not long ago that in a matter of months, or 

l 


perhaps years, they would be carrying 50 tons on the highways. 


Do you think the pul lic should be taxed to build a road so that 

nre nt ean earry A) ’ , ad ~ +] hiol ‘ ; W ld 
your equipment can Carry oV tons pel load over the hignways? oul 
you be willi ” to put an additiol il tax on the user to pay for that, 
including the trucks? 


Mr. Lawrence. I think at this time, sir, in all of the States it is a 


matter of State by State as to the allocation of taxes. I think by com- 
parison I ean take you to Fourth Street and find truck after truck 
going through there whose |] ohway use tax bill runs about $3.000 a 
VE or S2.800, al heures o1 iat type 
On the car I operate in Maryland and other States I pay about $60 
veal fuel taxes and |] plates. So that is a rate of 50 times 
m) p ment 


Mr. McGrecor. Your automobile does not bring you in any revenue, 


Mr. Lawrence. I use it convenient!y for business purposes. 

Mr. McGrecor. But the truck you are referring to brings in revenue. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is true. And so does my car. More than 
half of the use is business. That is true of the use of cars in this 


ry today. Luse it regul: vy for that. 
Mr. McGrecor. You know that for automobile travel a 7-9 pave- 
ment would last years and years and years. Isn't that true? 

Ir. Lawrence. If properly built. 


Mr. McGrecor. We will just say built per State or Federal speci- 


ncatiol an ILA vp vement i! not carry a 5o-ton truck over Y years, 
} 1 } } : : ] 4) +] : . 

v t? We had del strat in here the other day from the 

Maryland road test that shows \y t is happening in the trucking 


industry as far as roads are concerned 


Mr. Lawrence. On the Maryland test I want to point out that the 


1 ‘ } ] 4 = 

part that 1 not laid over the Marvland 1 ud Wwe | lve that exists on 

{ ( nd t} Mast n Shore, but which was laid on a oranular 
ot have a crack in it 


Mr. McGrecor. Do yi laim the Maryland test is unfair? 


Nf t a J ’ = be 
’ I RI CH. i Sat eanre s e bad tacto 


] 
ind some good 


( tert it the 28 slabs that were placed 
( \ rack o1 
, ‘ in, ve { i wasn? fs r? 
Mr. L RENCE. I think e f who operated the test tried to 
doajob. It wasa pilot study and I think they learned a lot that they 
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used in the further t , like the W: ASHO (near Malad, Idaho) test 
and the proposed AASHO test. I think what the trouble was all 
of the propaganda that went around about the test and continues to 
go around from some quarters. However, a person who will look at 
it carefully will see that where the foundation was properly laid 
there was no damage, and where it was impro} perly laid there was. 

I recall when I y vas a ae my father had an Oldsmobile with a tiller 
onit. I recall his building a garage for it. It was on the Long Island 
south shore, where rain runs off in an hour because you have sandy 
soll. But even there you laid cinders and stuff under the concrete to 
handle that motor b lgoy. In three successive garages that was done. 
That was 50 years avo, 

The Department of Agriculture years ago issued a bulletin, way 


back in the thi 1s, called Concrete on the Farm, which can be bought 
at the price of Lb cents. They speak of feeding platforms under 
which you put cinders and sand. 


Mr. McGregor. The Chair would like to remark that we will be 
running short of time today and we can go back over this later. I 
want to give you time to read your statement, but I want to get this 
point straight. 

You are recommending that we do away with the Federal fuel tax? 

Mr. LAwreNcE. Yes, sir. 

Ir. McGreeor. And you are recommending that the people, through 
taxation, build a road suitable to carry whatever trucking equipment 
you and your organization want to put on the road. Is that right? 

Mr. Lawrence. When I discuss the interstate system I say the States 
pay their share of those roads out of largely motor-vehicle taxes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Don’t you honestly believe the man who wears out 
the roads mosi should pay the most taxes? 

Mr. Lawrence. And we are paying that in the States, Mr. 
McGregor. We pay 30 to 50 times the amount of what the ordinary 
motor vehicle does. 

Any study which is unbiased shows it has got to be done State by 
on Our people do not want a free ride. They will 

roper. I can assure you of that, sir. 

Mr McGrecor. Proceed with your statement, sIr. 


ay what 1s 


Mr. Lawrence. On question No, 2—this is the question with respect 
the Bureau of Public Road as to our position on the United 
states Bureau ol Pul lic Roads, I believe I can say that we have for 


many years recognize | the contribution made by the Unit “| States 
Bureau of Public Roads, headed by Chief MacDonald under the first 
1d succeeding Federal Road Aid Acts. in giving a leadership in the 


lavout of our highway system so that we travel from State to State 
over a Col nuous rr yadway. eee metry a en 
After 20 years of progress we ran into World \ il and the pe 


riod of great emergency that has followed, so road de ve lopane nt bas 
fered. Cut back to next to nothing in World War II and perforce 
for many months thereafter, it was gain cut back for months and 
months during the Korean emergency. 

Now we face a real job to overcome this neglect. It is just like a 
man who lets his house go for years without —— care. Then comes 
the day when he has to decide what to do, either to let it fall down or 
dig down deep in his pockets and do almost a aaild job if it is to 
remain livable. 
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After decades during which our great American public took for 
granted our magnificent system of roads and streets—the world’s 
createst—they are awakening to a great task before them—their own 


task—their very own. Project adequate roads, the PAR program, 
and the tremendous amount of spontaneous publicity which has 
accompanied its launching and subsequent development, has spot- 
lighted this proble m, aroused the public, and is bringing home to the 
man in the street, the grassroots, this whole road problem in an under- 


standable way. a an aroused public and an informed public in 
this great country solves their problem, with proper leadership. 
hief MacDonald has retired after a distinguished career. His 
successor, Comm ioner du Pont, both from observation of him in 
his appearance before your committee, as well as in a brief interview, 
which I was privileged to have with him is, for my money, a man who 
‘an be the agent who can bring us through this seeming impasse. He 
uliced ted to me that there were, in his opinion, plenty of organizations 
yf dicinle with an interest in the road problem which, demonstrating 
real statesmanship, could solve the problem. 

In other words, some give and take was necessary there. 

He felt that his job was to be the catalyst whose duty it was to make 
this work with the ery effort by all. 

In the git of all this our executive committee at its meeting of 
June 10-11, 1953, instructed me in appearing before you to urge the 
aie m of the United States Bureau of Public Roads. 

Question No. 3: Proposal that Federal motor-fuel taxes be deposited 
ina trust fund for highway purposes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I have one question. Do you expect the cost of the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads to come out of the general- 
fund taxes ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. That is the way it started, sir. 

I know that the Government gets into all kinds of things, but when 
you come down to the duties of the sovereign it is defense, justice, 
and communication that are first. It precedes even public education, 
which is only 80 to 90 years old. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from Michian, Mr. Machrowicz. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Mr. Lawrence, regardless of the merits of your 
argument on that, may I ask you as a practical man—and I presume 
you are, having attained the position you are in—do you as a practical 
man feel that the roads will be given as muc h Federal aid as they are 
now if we remove the Federal yasoline taxes ’ 

Mr. Lawrence. That, I think, sir, is alt me. In other words, it 
is in the lap of the Congress. We have never urged in all the years 
that any particular amount be spent on roads. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Then let me ask you another question. In view 
of the increased use of roads, particularly through the members of 
your association, do you feel that that the States wiil be able to handle 
the load of maintaining our roads without Federal aid ? 

Mr. Lawrence. I think you will find a divided opinion on that. I 
happen to be from the Northeast. 

Mr. Macurowicz. What is your opinion on that, Mr. Lawrence ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Up here they feel that they are not getting the share 
they are entitled to. I do think, however, in those Western States 
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they would never get anywhere with great areas and small population, 
and in many of them a great part of it is Federal lands. 

Mr. Macurowicz. I think I might call to your attention that I hap- 
pen to be from the State of Michigan, which is probably more road 
conscious than any other State. Our superintendent of public roads 
testified before this committee that in his opinion—and I value his 
opinion very highly—if the Federal gasoline taxes were removed he 
doubts very much that the State of Michigan would reenact them. 

I think that is typical of most of the practical men who have been 
testifying before this committe in most of the States, because I think 
Michigan would be the first to reenact the tax. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions on this section of the 
statement ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGrecor. If there are no further questions you may proceed. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Question No. 3: Proposal that Federal motor-fuel taxes be deposited 
in a trust fund for highway purposes. 

I believe that my answer to this question was developed in my 
answer to the first question posed by the committee. Federal aid and 
Federal excise taxes on automotive fuels, vehicles, parts and acces- 
sories, tires, lubricants, are completely unrelated to each other. Fed- 
eral aid, as I indicated before, was started to carry out a proper 
function of the Federal Government. Just as one indication of the 
many services our highways give to all of the people witness the fact 
that thousands- -hundreds of thousands—of Federal vehicles, civilian 
and military, travel our roads without a State license plate, burning 
tax-free gasoline. Federal automotive excise taxes have only been 
imposed to raise revenue in times of emergency for the general fund, 
as the record shows. 

Question No. 4: Proposal for the extension of turnpikes and toll 
roads as well as transcontinental superhighways. 

We feel that the growth of turnpikes and toll roads show the public 
needs, wants, and will pay for good roads. 

As to continental superhighways—toll or free—I do not know 
whether we yet need or could afford them. Back in the late thirties 
the United States Bureau of Public Roads made a study—tolls roads 
versus free roads—which showed that traffic then did not warrant 
transcontinental superhighways. While our motor vehicle population 
has almost doubled since then, I still do not believe, in the light of 
that report, that we can afford that luxury. Segments, yes, but only 
between points where heavy traffic exists. 

The trucking industry’s national position on toll roads is identified 
with the policy of the National Highway Users Conference, which 
condemns the toll method of highway financing. 

The conference policy faces a revision if the recommended report 
of its committee on highway finance, taxation, and administration, 
whic h was submitted at the fourth highw: ay transport ition congress 
in May of last year, is adopted by the boar d of governors 

The recommended revision indicates a more realistic approach to the 
toll-road problem. It reiterates the policy of opposition to the prin- 
ciple of toll financing but states that under exceptional circumstances 
toll roads could be permitted. 
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However, it recommends that toll projects should be surrounded by 


safeguards protecting the publ c interest. Among the recommended 


afeguards is the provision that the toll road shall become a free pub- 
lic highway when the oustanding obligations are retired. 
There little doubt that trucks are an important factor in toll-road 
pia 1g und in the finan ial success that the present roads are en- 
ying. In 11 years of operat on the Pennsylvai a Turnpike has col- 


ected $52.6 million in tolls from 31 million vehicles. Seventy-eight 
hicles using the turnpike were passenger cars and 
21 percent were trucks, with 1 percent being buses. 

Ly t year’s gro Ss income ¥ $21.6 million. Eleven 1 
used it. ‘The percentage of trucks and buses remained a 


However, the trucks have paid 59 percent of total turnpike collec- 


percent of the ve 


illion vehicles 

out the same. 
tions, and at the present time truck payments are from 65 to 70 per- 
cent of total revenues. 

The Maine Turnpike does not offer trucks the same relative ad- 
vantages as the Pennsylvania road but nevertheless trucks are paying 
ts) percent of the Maine Tm Iplke revenues, although constituting 

F only 8 percent of the total traffic. 
Anticipated truck travel was a major factor in the planning of 


the New Jersey Turnpike. Howey r., the experience of the first few 
months of the road’s operatiol aused the tur pike ofhcials to raise 
their eyebrows. Passenger-car traflic and revenues already last sum- 
mer had hit the mark they were expected to reach 15 years from now. 


Truck use, by contrast, has been disappointing to toll-road officials. 





The diversion of passenger-car traflic to the turnpike has relieved 
mgestion on the parallel fr oads, which now have become as at- 
tractive t truch as the t ll] road, ti ifhi W e, and mpose no additional 
taxes or | es for the 
The extent to which t lk rators find toll roads advantageous 
not a contradiction of the industry’s national policy. I in 
ead ( f » fact tha eect for better highways, anc 
f toll financing is the way they can be obtained. then the truck 
0 lustry may be ¢ to pay for it in that manner, as will other 
Wet av u 
Z| rp) ( travel repre ent ( vely expe ve transportation, par- 
ror truckK oO} tors. | Ost may ve eas ly absorbed when 
the tur mileag epresent Ly portion o4 the total mileage an 
ndin r fleet. mav travel in a vea 
In ad : turnpike mav provide facilities that are so vastly 
the alternate ee roads that the operatic represents sub- 
sta ns n pel n and maint nance costs How- 
ey e ol el e free d highly inade 
te n it fe vy by comnparise Such is the case in 
t of the Pe nia Turnpike and the parallel 
11 ) 
To illustrate—several years ago a study was made of specific test 
trucks operating over the Pennsylvania Turnpike through its moun- 


tainous section from Carlisle to Irwin. Comparative tests were made 
on U.S. 30, which parallels the turnpike through that region. 


5 \ 
Jecause of orade elimination found on the tum pike as compared 


itih 
to U.S. 30, trucks of the size approximating the legal limit in Penn- 


sylvania showed a saving of 16 gallons of gasoline each trip over 
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the 149-mile stretch, with a saving of time of 2 hours and 30 minutes 
eastbound and 2 hours and 40 minutes westbound. 

These savings goa long way to induce a truck operator to use the 
turnpike as compared to the free road. But in flat or rolling coun- 
try where these savings are not immediately apparent, it is to be 
doubted that truck traflic over a turnpike will grow to the heavy per- 
ce ntage de ve lope don this first section of the tu npike. 

I might state there that the turnpike’s gross revenues have run 
from 60 to 70 percent over the years on truck fees, of their total gross. 
That is largely in that mountainous area. By comparison, the first 
year or so of the New Jersey Turnpike shows that revenue to be 
only about 14 percent, which is similar to the Maine Turnpike. 

L do not think we are entir¢ ly devoid of ideas or the means to con- 
tinue the development of our fine system of primary highways in 
the traditional manner. I think what we need is a vehicle under 
which to do it efficient ly and etfect ively. 

I would suggest that in any State where every reasonable means has 
been taken to set up the necessary funds to continue to improve our 
primary system as demanded by modern-day traffic, we must resort to 
something new. When I say every means, I mean that there should be 
no diversion or dispersion of the motor-vehicle revenues, that. histori- 
cally have been dedicated or should be dedicated to the primary system 
in the first instance. 

If those conditions I have laid down have been met and there are 
still insufficient revenues, then I suggest that there be an across-the- 
board increase in percentage of the present gasoline and license taxes. 

I further suggest that this increase should be worked out carefully 
and be set up by statute which would specify a definite system of im- 
provement of named primary highways and urban streets of im- 
portance to that primary system. The increase should be put into 
effect for a given number of years to handle the costs of that improve- 
ment, and to expire at the end of that period. 

The requirements can be worked out either on a pay-as-you-go or 
bond-issue basis depending on the situation in each State. W ith a 
definite system of improvement set up by statute, and definite revenues 
for carrying it out also included in the statute with an expiration date, 
I believe we will have planned highway improvement on our most im- 
portant streets and highways that over a period of years will take us 
out of the situation that we are in today. 

[ do not believe that I, as a motorist, paying some sixty-odd dollars 
a year in highway-user taxes, could get excited about this being some 
sort of “Trojan horse” proposition, when I see trucks go by with signs 
that they pay anywhere from $1,800 to more than $3,000 a year in high- 
way taxes. 

The trucks are paying 30 to 50 times more than I am, as a motorist, 
and for every additional dollar I would pay under this program they 
would pay an additional $30 to $50 under the percentage increase. 

This is a free-road proposal as compared to toll roads, but I believe 
with Abraham Lincoln that a country cannot be half free and half 
slave, or half free roads and half toll roads. I suggest we approach 
the matter with statesmanship. 

Mr. Scuerrer. May I interrupt for just a minute, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. McGrecor. Certainly. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Scherer. 

34172—53—pt. 2——11 
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Mr. Scuerer. You said the private vehicle pays what proportion of 
the tax that a truck pays? 

Mr. Lawrence. As I stated before, sir, I 

Mr. Scuerer. Put it the other way. How much more tax do they 
pay ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. The $60 which I pay is a little higher than the aver- 
age in Maryland. 

Mr. Scuerer. And the average truck? 

Mr. Lawrence. The larger truck I speak of—and which I stated to 
the committee earlier I could take them down and point them out on 
Fourth Street—is paying $3,100 and $3,200. 

Mr. Scuerer. How much more would you pay than $60 if you 
traveled as many miles as the trucks? 

Mr. Lawrence. Not a great deal more. 

Mr. Scuerer. I do not ‘know, but isn’t that an unfair comparison ? 
Because certainly you, in your private vehicle, do not travel as much 
as a taxicab does. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is correct. 

Mr. Scuerer. You do not travel as much as a truck, which is on the 
road 18 hours a day. 

Mr. Lawrence. There is some value there that you or I, if we travel 
occasionally in a car, have. We have to have the standby facility too. 

Mr. Scuerer. I understand that, but I am thinking of the use of the 
road and the wear and tear on the road. You have to draw a com- 
parison of an equal number of miles traveled. 

Mr. Lawrence. By the same token, if I were driving my car say 
100,000 miles it would cost no more for license plates, but would be 
more on gas. 

Mr. Scuerer. Well, license plates are small, as far as the total cost 
is concerned. 

Mr. Lawrence. On this percentage I would be paying 10 percent, 
just the same as the other fellow. 

Mr. Scuerer. I just could not go along with your comparison. 

Mr. McGrecor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I am wondering if you would give us a breakdown 
on the $3,000 per year that these trucks pay. That includes your gas 
and oil and tires and all excise taxes? 

Mr. Lawrence. These are operating taxes. 

Mr. McGrecor. How big a truck pays the $3,000-operating tax? 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, it would vary from State to State and as to 
the mileage they did. 

Mr. McGrecor. I wonder if you would break down the size of the 
truck and how you arrived at the $3,000 figure. That would be very 
interesting to me. 

Mr. Lawrence. I would be glad to submit it for the record. 

Mr. McGrecor. What weight will that truck carry ? 

Mr. Lawrence. What weight? 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. About 30 to 35 tons? 

Mr. Lawrence. 30,000 to 35,000 pounds. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is 17 tons? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is right. That is with four axles. 

Mr. Grorar. Does that include the States that might have a ton- 
mile tax? 
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Mr. Lawrence. No. 

Mr. George. Is your group in favor of a ton-mile tax? 

Mr. Lawrence. No. We think it isan improper method. Both the 
Bureau of Public Roads and Joseph B. Eastman in his study contend 
it is an improper basis for determining highway use. We think it is 
an unfair one in this way: That it just loads it on and it destroys 
reciprocity. 

Mr. McGregor. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. Mr. Chairman. 

One of these trucks that pays about $3,000 tax per year, how many 
miles would that travel? 

Mr. Lawrence. Oh, somewhere around 120,000 miles, or somewhere 
around there; 100,000, roughly. 

Mr. McGrecor. Most all of them are under 100,000; aren’t they? 

Mr. Lawrence. No. Lots of them pay a good amount—it depends 
on what type of operation it is. If it is a long run they doa fot of 
time en route. But if you have a carrier operating on a shorter haul 
and it is not as long, he may have 75,000 to 80,000 a year. Some of 
them are down to 40,000. 

Mr. Grorce. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. George. 

Mr. Grorar. Do you know that the farmers of this country pay a 
straight gasoline tax for the fuel that they use in ploughing and culti- 
vating, and all farming activities? You are stressing construction on 
the principal roads which would not accommodate the farm popula- 
tion of this country. If you were representing the farmer group and 
were paying the Federal tax—the straight tax—without any exemp- 
tion, what would be your position on that ? 

Mr. Lawrence. On his farm operations? 

Mr. Georce. On the straight farm operation on the Federal level 
there is no tax exemption, regardless of how the gasoline is used. 

Mr. Lawrence. That is as to the Federal tax ? 

Mr. Georce. Yes. 

Mr. Lawrence. But as to State taxes generally, it isexempt. Either 
it is exempt or subject to refund. 

Mr. Greorce. But I am talking about the Federal level. That is the 
level we are interested in right now. 

Mr. Lawrence. We would like to see when the country gets in the 
proper shape and when tax reductions may be in order—and, of 
course, it is not in sight as yet, and we almost had quite a ruckus on 
the floor yesterday over that matter—but we would like to see that 
2 cents removed. It would help the farmer. 

Mr. McGrecor. You are recommending the removal of it now in 
your statement; aren’t you? 

Mr. Lawrence. I did not say today. We are realists. But as soon 
as possible that we might be able to. ! 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Macurowicz. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Marchrowicz. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. On that matter of the financing of our road 
program, which is the most important issue before us, I thought I 
understood your position but I am not quite so sure now that I do. 

I understood you favored the removal of the Federal tax. Is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Lawrence. As soon as it is feasible. 
Mr. Macurowicz. You say on page 7, 

* * * the public needs, wants, and will pay for good roads. 


IT agree with you. Then you say on page 10— 

I do not think we are entirely devoid of ideas or the means to continue the 
development of our fine system of primary highways in the traditional manner, 
I think what we need is a vehicle under which to do it efficiently and effectively. 
I agree with you. Then you say that if we want to do that, 

* * we must resort to something new. 

I have been looking for that new vehicle you are referring to and 
the only thing I find is the following sentence, which says: 

If those conditions I have laid down have been met and there are still in- 
sufficient revenues, then I suggest that there be an across-the-board increase in 
percentage of the present gasoline and license taxes. 

Is that the new vehicle you advocate ? 

Mr. Lawrence. That is the State tax, sir—in a State. 

Mr. Macurowicz. But not the Federal ? 

Mr. Lawrence. No, sir. That is the State tax. In other words, a 
definite program be set up— a definite program on specific roads, such 
as was done in the State of Maryland. They had a road program and 
then made these across-the-board increases. 

I suggest it be set up in a statute as to what the program is, so that 
the money is spent there. If it takes 17 years to do, that increase across 
the board should expire at that time unless some new program is pre- 
sented. To it, you plan the job and take a percentage increase across 
the board, worked out carefully, and limit it to that time. I think that 
is very much on the order of what Maryland did to get their roads into 
shape. 

Mr. Macurowicz. Do you advocate a lessening of the Federal par- 
ticipation in this financing? 

Mr. Lawrence. I think that is up to you—the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. We would like to have some help from you on 
that. 

Mr. Lawrence. We do not set ourselves up as experts in that field. 
You have the State highway departments, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the folks who have studied this matter for years and are 
intimate with its details down to the projects. But we cannot and 
have not the skill if we had the facilities to get at it ourselves. 

Mr. George. If we release the taxing field to the States how do you 
propose we finance Federal participation ? 

Mr. Lawrence. As I said before in the early part of the statement, 
we have seen no connection between the two. In other words, repeat- 
ing the statements which I made in the former part of my statement, 
legislative history shows the proponents of the bills proposing those 
taxes—and the National Industrial Recovery Act is where they put 
the first gasoline tax in—stated it was only for an emergency that 
they needed the money. That has been the history of it all the way 
through from the standpoint of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and of the Senate Finance Committee. So there is no relationship 
between the two. We hope they will be dropped when this emergency 
passes. 

As I stated in my formal statement, they are on for the emergency. 
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Seemingly every emergency creates a highway emergency. They stop 
work on the highways and then there is a scramble to get the money 
later. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you believe in balancing the budget? 

Mr. Lawrence. I always felt that should be what we should aim 
for. 

Mr. McGrecor. Such being the case, if we get out of the liquid-fuel 
tax which brings in about $900 million per year, and if we get out 
of the excise tax which brings in $1,110 million per year, or : a 
mately that, the 2 together would amount to approximately $2 billion 
Out of that we spend about $575 million for highways. 

Do you have any recommendations to make to the committee as to 
where we would get the $2 billion from? Or do you have any recom- 
mendations to make as to how we would get the $575 million for 
highways? 

Mr. Lawrence. As I indicated to you, Mr. Chairman, we think 
soon as conditions warrent that the Federal Government should aban- 
don this field, particularly the field of fuel taxes, which has been a 
field for State taxation, and the others. We have felt always it is a 
little unfair that something should be soaked as a luxury which is 
not a luxury. That type of taxation is not visited on any other form 
of transportation. Probably it has been imposed because it collects a 
lot of tax money. We realize the position that the Treasury De- 
partment is in. We realize the position that the House Ways and 
Means Committee and its companion committee, the Senate Finance 
Committee, are in. They have certain bills to meet and have to raise 
the money to do it. 

We realize tomorrow or next month there would be no repeal of 
these, but we like to talk about it and like to look in anticipation of it. 

Mr. Scuerer. If we cut out some of that foreign aid— 

Mr. Lawrence. I will discuss that later. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am for that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Angell. 

Mr. Anceitt. Mr. Lawrence you made a comparison between the 
use of the roads by a private or personal car and by the trucks. You 
have not brought into the equation, however, that you are using the 
roads in your trucking operation as what is equivalent to a part of 
your capital investment. You are carrying on a competitive business. 
The private car is not doing that. You are in direct competition with 
other forms of transportation, such as the railroads. The railroads 
build their own roadbeds and they maintain them to carry on the 
same type of operation you are carrying on. 

Don’t you think in fairness that the truck operators should be re- 
quired to pay the same as the railroads or other forms of transporta- 
tion and provide their own roadbed? You are developing the trucking 
industry to such a point now that it is almost impossible to carry it on 
on the ordinary highways, with fairness and justice to the other users 
of the highways, and at the same time protect their lives and also keep 
the roads in usable condition. 

Isn’t the time approaching when the trucking industry, if they are 
going to carry on the transportation system and take it away from 
the other transportation systems which provide their own roadbed— 
isn’t the time approaching when the trucking industry should provide 
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their own roadbed and should build the toll roads and pay for them, 
so that you could use them as much as you liked—even 24 hours a 
day ? 

Mr. Lawrence. As I indicated before, Congressman, a lot of these 
fellows that are paying out a good-sized bill for license plates and pay- 
for gasoline all the year ‘round feel the -y are paying now. I mean, they 
fee] ‘they are paying a proper share of it. 

With an unbiased and real basic study made on it that was fair in 
every way, I am sure that they would pay if they were found not to be 
paying their proper share. 

As to the separate roads, I wonder if we took away that truck 
revenue whether you could afford those roads with a lot of that revenue 
taken away from them. 

Mr. Ancett. I think they would get along very happily if they got 
the truck-trailer combinatitons for he: Vy and long hauls off the high- 
ways. Everybody would stand by and wave flags. 

We have those immense logging trucks out in the Northwest where I 
live and they monopolize the roads in many areas. You cannot get 
through the mountain areas because of those trucks. Those long 
trailer trucks carry logs 6 and 8 feet in diameter and 30 to 50 feet in 
length and they make it impossible to pass them. Lives have been lost 
because of logs falling off trucks making sharp turns. In going up a 
grade where there is only a 2-lane highway you have to wait for an 
hour sometimes behind a line of trucks. The drivers are very courteous 
and efficient and are doing the best they can, but with the equipment 
and roads they have they cannot do any better. 

If the highways are going to be used to c arry on the business of 
private transportation concerns, why should not those private con- 

cerns furnish their own roadbeds, the same as other transportation 
systems are doing? 

Mr. Lawrence. They would have private and exclusive use of it. 

Mr. ANGELL. Sure. 

Mr. Lawrence. All of these other people pay what they think is 
their share and in addition are subjected to regulations and so forth. 

Mr. Ancett. The trucks do not pay the proportionate share that 
they should pay by reason of the fact that they are using the roads 
to carry on a private competitive business. These other vehicles are 

not, except, of course, for some of the buses carrying passengers, and 
they pay a very heavy tax. But the trucking industry is arriving at a 
point where it cannot be carried on safely on the existing highway 
system. Some method must be worked out, and that is what this com- 
mittee is trying to do, whereby we can bring our highways up to 
standard and maintain them there and prevent the immense loss of 
life taking place on the highways. 

The trucking industry certainly ought to put its shoulder to the 
wheel to help us attain that. 

Mr. Lawrence. I am going to discuss that safety phase in the 13th 
question. 

Mr. Scuerer. There is just one more observation I would like to 
make, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Scnerer. Mr. Lawrence, in drawing a comparison between what 
the private owner of a motor vehicles pays in tax and one of these large 
trucks, you pointed out that the private owner pays about $60 a year. 
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I figured it out and that is about right. The truck tax is about $3,000 a 
year, you say. But that is no comparison unless you take into con- 
sideration the fact that this truck, according to the testimony, travels 
about 12 times as far as the average motor vehicle in a year, and weighs 
about 20 times as much. 

On that basis you have the private owner paying more than the 
trucker. 

Mr. Anoe.x. And the truck is charging for carrying that _oad over 
the highways, whereas the private car is not. 

Mr. Scuerer. I may be wrong 

Mr. McGrecor. We are going to run out of time. I know that 
[ am taking too much time myself, but proceed as rapidly as you can, 
Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Lawrence. Yes, sir. 

Question No. 5: Proposal to increase funds for interstate system 
of highways. 

Constant testimony before this and other committees of the Con- 
gress, together with public statements by highway officials, indicate 
that progress is slow, even halting, in the development of the inter- 
state highway system. 

We have never appeared before this committee, nor its companion 
committee in the Senate, to urge the expenditure of any particular 
sum of money for highways. We have always felt that was a matter 
for the Congress to decide, with the advantage of all the technical 
help of the United States Bureau of Public Roads which are at its 
command. 

We are, however, impressed with several facts in the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. 

Commissioner Du Pont has already given you a map showing how 
the interstate system serves the same areas as the existing and pro- 
posed toll roads. A table (No. 1) is attached showing a comparison 
of the 2 systems in the 23 States where toll roads exist and are pro- 
posed. Roughly, 6,000 miles of toll roads are anticipated, at a cost 
of $514 billion. In these same 23 States the interstate system would 
provide 18,800 miles at a cost of some $81% billion. 

Another table (No. 2) also attached, compares specifications of the 
toll roads and those prescribed for the interstate system. The inter- 
state system specifications will give as good, if not better, roads than 
the toll roads. 

When the interstate system is brought up to the standards suggested 
by the National Interregional Highway Committee of 1941, the ghost 
of the toll roads will be laid away forever. 

We know that good roads generate traffic, earn increased revenues 
from license fees and gasoline taxes. The interstate system has been 
estimated to carry 20 percent of the Nation’s traffic. It is not incon- 
ceivable that this share would increase to 30 percent of the Nation’s 
traffic, in the normal course of events. When allowances are made 
for induced traffic as on the major thoroughfares which have been 
opened this could easily go to 40 percent. So we would develop a 
return on the investment on increased automotive-tax revenues. 

The interstate system is basically the strategic system designated 
by the Department of Defense in its plans for the defense of our coun- 
try. It seems strange that its development is getting practically 
nowhere. 
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In other words, we appropriate money for use all over the world 
for defense, but we leave our strategic road system at home shoddy, 
run down, incomplete. And we know that wars today are fought on 
rubber tires. 

So there is little wonder that the proposal of the Hearst news- 
papers, on financing the interstate system, has captured public fancy. 

In other words, Federal automotive excise taxes yield the Treas- 
ury over $2 billion Me year. Less than one- quarter of that amount 
is voted by Congress in Federal aid each year to be matched by the 
States. The Hearst saben propose that the other three- quarters of 
this Federal “take” be voted to complete the interstate system for 5 or 
6 years, without matching. 

As I indicated before, Federal aid and Federal automotive excise 
taxes are completely unrelated. If the latter are continued, however, I 
for one feel that the great American public will one day demand 
that they be spent on highw: ays for our own defense, not all over this 
globe. 

Question No. 12: The effect of heavy vehicle traffic on the highway 
specifications and construction costs. 

Earlier in these hearings, Mr. Du Pont, the Commissioner of Public 
Roads, stated that a reasonably precise answer to this question must 
await completion of tests and studies which are now in progress or in 
contemplation. 

Mr. Du Pont’s appraisal of the situation is a proper one and neither 
we nor anyone else can offer you a precise and final answer to the 
question. 

Therefore, we will confine ourselves to one brief observation. with 
respect to the question. 

The paucity of determined fact mentioned by Commissioner Du 
Pont is in no sense a condition which might be considered favorable to 
the best interest of the trucking industry. On the contrary, we view it 
as a condition which is extremely detrimental, and which has led or is 
leading to all sorts of distorted ideas, extravagant allegations and 
punitive legislative proposals in many States, 

For although the effects of heavy vehicle traffic on highway specifi- 
cations and costs have not been precisely determined and universally 
agreed upon, enough is already known about the subject to indicate 
that the ultimate answer will be a boon to truck transportation in 
contrast with the confusion and misconceptions which have been bred 
by uncertainty and nurtured by propaganda. 

Question No. 18: Present highway-safety programs and means for 
increasing their effectiveness. 

The trucking industry safety program is a basic element in the 
continuing work of providing eflicient transportation of goods for 
the people of this country. 

Successful truck-fleet operation depends to a large extent on the 
elimination of high costs of accidents and insurance. 

The average person generally views an accident from the stand- 
point of the cost of repairs to vehicle and the cost of settlement for 
injuries, but this is only a part of the cost of an accident from the 
truck operator’s viewpoint. The economical impact of an accident 
on a fleet owner is often almost incalculable. Besides the cost of re- 
pairs and settlement of claims the truck operator is faced with the 
cost of damages to the commodity being transported, the loss of rev- 
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enue resulting from loss of use of the vehicle while it is immobilized 
for repairs, the loss of customer good will and the impairment of 
good public relations. 

Consideration of all the elements of the high costs of an accident 
requires that the trucking industry make a cold, hard, factual ap- 
proach to the solution of the highway-accident problem. This practi- 

cal course has been taken by the industry with good results shown by 
a review of the national traffic-accident situation from 1948 through 
1951, the latest year for which statistics are available. 

National Safety Council statistics show a constantly decreasing 
number of trucks involved in traffic accidents on a percentage of regis- 
tration basis. On the same basis passenger-car involvement in acci- 
dents is on the increase. 

In 1951, latest year for which data are available, trucks constituted 
17 percent of all motor vehicles, and were involved in only 14 percent 
of all highway accidents. This record is particularly significant since 
the greater mileage run by trucks increases their exposure per vehicle. 


Accidents versus registration 





Trucks Oars 

Year - I rato . - ee 

Percent of | Percent of | Percent o; | Percent of 

accidents ‘registration! accidents | registration 

| 

1948 17 18 80 81 
1049 15 17 82 82 
1950 14 17 84 82 
1951 14 17 84 82 


As shown on this little chart, you can see the improvement that 
has taken place. It is not as fast as we want it, but everybody is 
working hard at it. 

A special study of 110,000 accidents involving trucks and passenger 
cars, insured by Markel Service, Inc., the largest insurer of truck 
fleets in the Nation showed that the truckdrivers were responsible for 
30 percent of the accidents, while the car operators were responsible 
for 70 percent. The truckdriver was held responsible if it could be 
shown that there was anything he could have done to avoid the acci- 
dent that he did not do, even if the driver of the car was committing a 
traffic law violation or an unsafe driving act. The study definitely 
proves that the trucking industry safety work is showing good results. 

The accomplishment ‘of this progress is largely due to the establish- 
ment and promotion of the use of trucking-industry standards in the 
selection, training, and supervision of drivers and to modern methods 
of maintenance of equipment. The standards include every step from 
the time the applicant for a driver position makes his first contact with 
the company to the termination of employment, and includes standard 
forms for recordkeeping purposes. 

As a major part of the trucking industry safety program a course in 
motor vehicle fleet supervisor training is offered in some 30 colleges 
and universities under the sponsorship of our industry and allied in- 
dustries interested in highway safety. The 40-hour training course 
instructs motor vehicle fleet personnel in the standards for selection, 
training, and supervision of trucking-industry drivers and how to 
organize and operate fleet-safety programs Since 1944 some 9,000 
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men who supervise and train thousands of drivers have completed the 
courses. 

In this industry, pride in doing a skillful and safe job of driving 
is fostered by the ATA National Truck Roadeo, a contest in which 
the truckdrivers of the Nation put their driving skill and their know]- 
edge of safe driving rules, first aid, and fire prevention against each 
other for State and national truckdriving championships. Eligibility 
requirements for entry into the competition are high and it sometimes 
takes years of work to meet them. At present, almost 4,000 drivers 
who have competed in the roadeo belong to the ATA Roadeo Drivers. 
Safety and professional pride are promoted in and by this organization 
through its quarterly bulletin and by direct-mail contact. Other 
driver-recognition programs are run on both State and National levels 
which provide the incentives which foster safe, courteous, highway 
driving. 

I might state that the junior chambers of commerce have undertaken 
a teen-age roadeo patterened after this, which we initiated in 1937. 
Over 500 are being undertaken in this country this year. We are 
giving them technical help on it. 

Among our teen-agers it is placing emphasis on the competitive 
spirit on skill and not on show-offishness in developing hot-rod driv- 
ing. We are hopeful it will do a great job. 

Within the framework of the trucking industry’s national courtesy 
and safety program special campaigns are run from time to time. 
In one of these titled “Share the Road,” over a quarter of a million 
professional truckdrivers individually pledged themselves to safe, 
courteous use of the highways and displayed on some 186,000 trucks 
the sign, “I’ll Help You Pass.” 

Another project now under way is the formation of cooperative road 
patrol organizations within each State. In this project, safety and 
personnel men of the trucking industry report good and bad truck- 
driving practices which they observe on the road to the State associa- 
tion office and which, in turn, are sent to the owner of the truck 
observed, regardless of whether the owner is a member of the State 
organization. Reports on out-of-State trucks are forwarded to the 
trucking association in the State where the truck is licensed and are 
processed to the owner from there. 

This self-policing activity is growing rapidly, with organizations 
established in 6 States and in formative stage in 11 others today. 

The safety and personnel men of the trucking industry are banded 
together in the ATA Council of Safety Supervisors and it is in this 
group that the safety standards, programs and campaigns are de- 
veloped and promoted. Through the efforts of this group of men 
on whose shoulders rests the responsibility for the practical everyday 
job of safety that the sound and practical approach to solution of the 
highway accident problem is worked out and applied. 

The effectiveness of the trucking industry safety program is attested 
to by the results obtained as illustrated before. The momentum of 
the program is constantly increasing and will continue to build up. 

It is the recommendation of the trucking industry in the matter of 
increased safety for all traffic that 
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Special attention should be directed toward the elimination of 
anu of road curvature and gradient that presently cause a gr eat 
portion of our highway mileage | to be classified as “No passing zone.’ 

It is our belief that such work would increase the traffic sapacity 
and reduce the congestion by permitting a faster traffic flow as well 
as decrease the physical hazards which contribute to the present-day 
traffic accident problem. 

Consideration be given to relocation of the warning signs which 
aes to motorists that a _ stop sign or major highway intersection is 
being approached. Today’s faster moving vehicles apparently require 
that the driver be given the proper war ning at a greater distance from 
the hazard being approached than was required 10 to 15 years ago. 

The same recommendation is made with respect to the location of 
curve signs. 

We would also like to make the following comment in connection 
with traffic regulations. It is our firm belief that much of the difficulty 
with traffic regulation today is the result of the emotional approach 
made tothe problem. The solution to the problem of saving lives and 
property, and at the same time expediting the movement of traffic, 
must come from factual study and practical application of the findings. 
Only by this approach can the useless and needless accident cost in lives 
and property be eliminated. 

(The tables referred to in Mr. Lawrence’s statement are as follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of toll-road mileage (existing and proposed) to the 
interstate system of highways 





| Interstate system ! 
State | Toll roads |- 7 sree - — 
Urban Rural Total 

Colorado a 78 35 627 562 
Connecticut 110 99 163 262 
Florida ‘ : 443 129 1,012 1, 141 
Georgia 65 83 1, 027 1,110 
Indiana ; ; | 123 59 906 1, 065 
Iowa ; ; Pict 300 30 | 640 670 
Kansas_.._. , 235 29 673 702 
Louisiana 138 126 471 597 
Maine . : 394 23 277 300 
Massachusetts - -- 130 159 177 336 
Missouri ig ‘ ‘ ‘a i ible 458 38 1, 032 1,070 
New Hampshire 14 32 169 201 
New Jersey 400 102 90 192 
New York... a adh ea , | 560 72 962 1, 034 
North Carolina i ical 110 76 637 713 
Ohio rn ’ d | 241 216 1, 216 
Oklahoma " ; : a 396 46 730 
Pennsylvania pe : 7 640 331 1, 357 
Tennessee 590 78 1, 045 
Texas Ae 49 192 2, 765 
Virginia 2 75 57 902 
West Virginia 88 46 212 
Wisconsin : : 4 300 25 449 
Total is ; ; 5, 949 2, 183 16, 598 18, 781 
Cost... ; a? é3 ‘ 2 $5, 253 3 $3, 730 3 $4, 680 3 $8, 410 


1 Source: Highway Needs of the National Defense, 81st Cong., Ist sess., H. Doc. 249, p. 54. 
2 Based on average cost of toll roads completed. 
? Estimates of States plus increase from $11,266,000,000 to $14,000,000 ,000. 
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TasLE 2.—Specifications for toll roads and the interstate highway system 








Item Specification, Requirements, interstate highway system ! 
PS toll roads AASHO August 1952) 
Oontrolled access --| Yes Yes 
Railroad crossing elimination All 2 or more tracks; 6 trains per day, traffic 
warrants. 
Crossroads eliminated lo 20,000 ADT,? all. Under 20,000 each cross- 
ing considered 
Design speed 
R 0 to 70 50 to 70. 
Ur n 40 to 50. 
Alinement sharpest curves 3° to 11°. 
Gradients 5 percent maximum_| 5 percent maximum; 7 percent short dis- 
tances 
Lane widths, rural 12 feet 11 feet under 1,400 ADT; 12 feet, 1,400 ADT 
and over. 
Lane widths, urban ] 12 feet 
Number of lanes 4 to ¢ 0 to 1,400 ADT; number of lanes, 2. 
1,400 to 2,000 ADT; number of lanes, 3. 
2,000 to 3,500 ADT; number of lanes, 4. 
3,500 to 5,600 ADT; number of lanes, 4 di- 
vided. 
5,600 ADT and over; number of lanes, 6 and 
up. 
Median strip 10 feet to 26 feet 
Shoulders | 
Width 10 feet to 16 feet | 
Material Gravel to macadam A-4 or better. 
Slopes 2:1 cuts; 4:1 fills 
Pavement Rigid or flexible | Rigid or flexible adequate support. 
36,000-pound axle. 
Base and subbase material Granular Granular, A-4 minimum 
Bridges and structures 36,000-pound axle H20-S16 (36,000-pound axle minimum). 
load 
Right-ol-way widths : Vary 120 to 250 or as needed. 
Standards based upon anticipated 20-year future 
2 ADT is average daily traffic 


Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Lawrence. 

Are there any questions by the members of the committee ? 

Mr. Grorer. Would you be in favor of a national speed limit on 
trucks ? 

Mr. Lawrence. There is a lot of opinion on that. In some States 
they have a differential. 

Mr. Grorce. Between day and night? 

Mr. Lawrence. Other States do not believe it is proper. Having 
the differential creates a hazard rather than prevents it. 

Mr. Georcr. You mean a differential between day and night driving, 
or between States? 

Mr. Lawrence. No, between classes of vehicles. But you have dif- 
ferent road conditions and I can see that what might be a safe speed 
in some wide-open State, in a congested area might not be. 

Mr. Grorce. Of necessity in the Plains States you can drive faster 
than you can in a Mountain State. 

Mr. Lawrence. Of course. 

Mr. Grorcr. Do you believe we should limit the length of trucks? 
Do you think a safety factor is involved in the overall length of the 
truck ? 

Mr. Lawrence. Every State in the Union does, sir. 

Mr. Georee. It is not standardized. 

Mr. Lawrence. No. 

Mr. Groree. You have no feeling along that line at all? 

Mr. Lawrence. As to length you have the American Association 
of State Highway Officials’ standards. They are pretty well higher 
on that phase than most States around the country. 
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Mr. Donvero. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. The chairman of the full committee, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donpero. Would you advocate a uniform system of highway 
signals in the country ? 

Mr. Lawrence. We have always been very much for that because 
of the confusion that resulted, I know, when one does not know 10. 
If we could get all of them standardized it would be helpful. Every- 
body here knows when we have a lot of tourists, at that season of the 
year, often they are doing what is proper for them, but it is confusing 
to us. What we would suggest is that warning signs be set farther 
back, because the speeds are increasing. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you advocate uniform weight limits? 

Mr. Lawrence. I do not see how you can do it countrywise. You 
have dilferent conditions by regions. Out on the west coast the 
country is different. New England has a different situation. We 
would like to see it uniformly by natural regions of the country. 

Mr. Scuerer. I am going to bother you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is perfectly all right. Congressman Scherer. 

Mr. Scuerer. My calculations indicate from the evidence before the 
committee, based on a comparison of miles traveled and weights of 
vehicles, that the average passenger-vehicle user pays five times as 
much in gas and excise taxes as the large truck. Now, if I am wrong 
on that, would you submit for the record the correct information ¢ 

Mr. Lawrence. Five times as much taxes as a large truck? 

Mr. Bresnanan. That must be per ton-mile. 

Mr. Scurerer. I may be wrong and that is why I would like you to 
supply a memorandum showing that I am wrong, if lam wrong. Mr. 
Scudder and I have been doing a little figuring. 

Mr. Bresnanan. Did you say that it figured out the passenger car 
was paying five times as much as the truck ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Based on the miles traveled and the weight of the 
vehicle. 

Mr. BresNAHAN. How did you take the weight into consideration ¢ 

Mr. Scurerer. The average truck weight you said was 35 tons. 

Mr. Bresnanan. That is my point. You are comparing them on 
the basis of ton-miles operated. 

Mr. Scuerer. And distance traveled. You said that the average 
passenger car pays $60 a year. 

Mr. Lawrence. I was saying that is what I pay. 

Mr. Scnerer. You are about right. We pay $60 to $65 a year. 

Mr. Lawrence. I know other cars in Maryland pay a little less. 

Mr. Scuerer. I figured I travel about 10,000 miles a year. 

Mr. Lawrence. It varies from State to State. I was referring only 
to my own when I said if I took a dollar increase this other fellow 
would take $30 to $50. 

Mr. Scuerer. This maybe is an unfair comparison on my part, but 
we think you are about right when you say that the average cost for 
gasoline and excise taxes to the average motorist is about $60 a year. 
In fact, I think it runs a little higher, but we said $60 with a base of 
10,000 miles a year. The testimony is that these trucks travel about 
12 times as far as the average motorist. 

Mr. BresNAHAN. May I attempt to clear it up ? 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. 
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Mr. BresNAHAN. It is true that in the aggregate the truck will pay 
two or three thousand dollars as compared to $50 for $60 for the pas- 
senger car. That does not determine whether the amounts now being 
paid are proper. 

It is true on that same basis that the large truck will pay anywhere 
from 5 to 8 times as much per mile operated. Again that does not 
determine whether the taxes are at a proper level. And, on the basis 
you use of multiplying distance times weight, and determining the 
relationships per ton-mile operated, again it is true that the passenger 
car on the Saas of ton-miles operated pays more than the truck, but 
also again that does not determine whether the tax levels are now 
proper. It does not prove that the passenger car is paying more than 
its share any more than the fact that the large truck is paying 5 to 
10 times as much per mile indicates the truck is paying more than its 
share. 

I think I might clear up this problem a little bit. We have been 
dealing in generalities, and in order to get to the answer to this prob- 
lem of whether any particular class of vehicle is paying its fair share 
of the highway costs, you have to make a comprehensive study in each 
individual State. 

It involves first dividing the vehicles into the various weight cate- 
gories, starting with the passenger car and going up to the biggest 
group of vehicles you have, and then determi: 1ing for these groups 
the aggregate amount of taxes they pay. Once you have determined 
the taxes they pay, then you have to have some yardstick to lay along- 
side of that to determine with equity the assignment of tax responsi- 
bility. 

There are 2 or 3 ways of doing it. One is the so-called incremental 
method. That involves determining first what it would cost to 
provide highways if you had to provide highways only to carry the 
light vehicles and withstand the elements. And then distribute that 
responsibility for that cost among all of the vehicles, including the 
largest trucks. Then the increment, or additional cost, that is actu- 
ally involved in order to accommodate the larger vehicles, is assigned in 
its entirety to the larger and heavier vehicles for which it is occe sioned. 

Then, having assigned the larger and heavier vehicles their proper 
share of the minimum or basic cost, plus the total cost of the increment 
or additional cost, then you compare that with the tax payments they 
are making. 

A study was just completed i in Virginia on that basis, and the largest 
group of trucks in Virginia—the 40,000- to 50,000-pound bracket— 
were found to be paying more. 

Mr. Scuerrer. I realize there are many other factors that must be 
considered. I am not saying that this is a fair comparison. I pre- 
faced it by saying it might not be a fair comparison. It may be that 
the passenger car, when you take all of these factors into consideration, 
should be paying on this basis—on the basis of my hurried calcula- 
tions—5 times as much. 

Mr. BresnanAn. That is right, sir. In other words, these general 
comparisons really are meaningless if you are seeking the answer to 
the question as to whether the tax structure is equitable as between 
different vehicles. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 
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(A supplemental statement was later submitted for the record as 

follows:) 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 
Washington, 6, D. 0., July 17, 1958. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, Committee on Public Works, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN McGrecor: On June 30, it was my privilege to appear 
before your subcommittee and express the views of the organized trucking in- 
dustry with respect to the questions involved in your study and survey of the 
highway problem. In reviewing the record of my appearance, I see that there 
were a couple of points on which the committee requested elaboration, as well 
2s certain other questions which require clarification. 

We believe the United States Bureau of Public Roads has performed well a 
function that is extremely vital to the welfare of the Nation and all of its people, 
and that the Federal highway aid program should be continued in the interest 
ef all the people. Congress long ago recognized the Federal-aid program as 
an obligation of the Federal Government, and current domestic and world con- 
ditions have increased rather than diminished that obligation. There appears 
to be general agreement on this point. 

We believe the Federal fuel taxes and other automotive excise taxes historically 
have been and still are completely unrelated to Federal highway aid; that con- 
tinuation of Federal aid should in no way be contingent upon continuation of 
the taxes; and that the taxes should be repealed just as soon as it is feasible. 
The taxes were enacted as “emergency” measures, and were to be repealed when 
the emergency passed. The emergency has continued over a long period, and 
this, perhaps, accounts for some of the current thinking that they were perma- 
nent levies related in some way to the Federal-aid program. These taxes were 
recognized as discriminatory when they were enacted, but such discrimination 
was deemed justifiable on a temporary basis to meet an emergency. The fact 
that such discrimination has continued over a long period of years is scarcely 
cause to assume that the discrimination no longer exists. These taxes are par- 
ticularly discriminatory against motor carriers, since no such levies are made 
against the fuel and equipment of competing forms of transportation. The so- 
called transportation tax of 3 percent on freight charges and 15 percent on 
passenger charges is in an entirely different category and is collected by motor 
carriers as well as other modes of transport. 

We were asked at the hearing how Congress would raise the money it would 
lose through repeal of the taxes. The loss might be offset by economies or, 
if this is not possible, the burden should be spread out among the public gen- 
erally in an equitable manner. 

Mr. James Cope, appearing before your committee in behalf of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, suggested the possibility of a general manufac- 
turers’ excise tax. In commenting upon Mr. Cope’s testimony, Congressman 
Oakman said: 

“I do not think Mr. Cope, or the Automobile Manufacturers Association are 
recommending an excise tax on manufactured articles. But they say here, ‘we 
are today stuck with a 10 percent tax on all pleasure cars and 8 percent on all 
trucks that we manufacture. It is passed on to the consumer. Yes. But it is 
unfair to single out a single industry. If you must have an excise tax because 
of the great defense program we are carrying on, then spread it out in a much 
smaller percentage, but over a much broader base. Do not just single out our 
industry alone.’ ” 

In those words, Congressman Oakman has briefly stated the position of the 
truck industry with respect to all of the Federal excise taxes. We believe it 
is a perfectly reasonable and logical position. We are practical enough to know 
that the taxes will have to continue until Congress can do without the revenue 
or until a more equitable method of raising such revenue can be devised. We 
simply urge that Congress be working toward alleviation of the existing dis- 
crimination, and avoid doing anything which would tend to perpetuate it. 

There were questions from the committee as to whether the individual States 
would add to their gasoline tax if the Federal Government retired from the 
field. We believe in most instances they would, and those States which are 
badly in need of additional highway funds certainly could be expected to do so. 
If Federal aid continued, despite repeal of the fuel tax, as it should, such repeal 
could in no way reduce the amount of money available for roads and the amount 
would be increased to the extent that any States at all enacted fuel tax increases, 
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At one point during my testimony, I was asked whether I thought the public 
should be taxed to build a road so that trucks can carry 50 tons per load, and 
whether we would be willing to put on a tax to pay for such roads. This and 
similar questions, which could not be adequately answered in the short time 
that was available, require at least some brief supplementary comments, 

In the first place, our road standards have been determined primarily by the 
requirements of the military services. The military has established standards 
of weight, length, width, and height, and these standards are comparable to 
those recommended by the United States Bureau of Public Roads and the Ameri- 
ean Association of State Highway Officials. It is these standards which are used 
as a general guide by the individual States in limiting truck sizes and weights. 

The total or gross weight of a vehicle is not the significant factor in deter- 
mining the specifications or the cost of a road. The important factor is the 
weight of individual axles. Therefore if a load is spread out over enough axles, 
it has no greater effect on roads than lighter gross loads distributed over fewer 
axles. That is why every State has a limit on axle weights as well as on gross 
weight. 

We have never asked that roads be built to higher standards than those 
deemed necessary to accommodate the military requirements. While there are 
a few instances where States allow sizes and weights which are somewhat higher 
than the standards recommended by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, there are a great many more instances where State laws are more 
restrictive. 

We do not think the public should be taxed to build roads to accommodate 
large and heavy vehicles. We recognize that the roads necessary to accommodate 
our vehicles are more costly than those which would be necessary to accommo- 
date only small cars and withstand the elements. This fact also has been recog- 
nized for a long time by the State legislatures and is reflected in the highway 
tax structure. As compared with the nominal registration fees charged the small 
car, large trucks are assessed registration fees running into several hundred 
dollars. The large vehicles also pay several times as much per mile in gasoline 
taxes, since they obtain only 4 or 5 miles to the gallon of fuel. In many States 
the large vehicles pay additional special taxes which are not even applied to 
small cars. I am attaching a study of comparative tax payments of different 
types of vehicles which just recently was compiled by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. It shows clearly the great differences between the taxes paid by small 
cars and the different types of large vehicles. 

As we pointed out in answer to questions by Congressman Scherer, such com- 
parisons are offered only to indicate the magnitude of truck taxes, and not as 
evidence that the present tax structure is equitable. The comparisons do show 
the extent to which the States have taken into account in their tax structures 
the greater highway costs incurred to accommodate the larger and heavier 
vehicles. We believe, of course, that the tax structure should take it into account. 
Whether the tax structure of a particular State takes it into account equitably 
is a matter which requires a detailed and objective study in that paricular State. 
A national study by the late Federal Coordinator of Transportation, as well as 
individual State studies, indicate that the large and heavy vehicles are paying 
or more than paying their fair share of highway costs. General assertions that 
the trucking industry is being subsidized are unsupported and unfair. 

During my testimony committee members made a couple of references to the 
fact that some truck operations produce revenues to the truck owners and the 
implication was that for this reason such truck owners should pay higher taxes. 
We submit that this has nothing to do with highway taxation and that all 
highway tax technicians, in analyzing highway tax responsibility, deal with the 
different types of vehicles and the extent to which they affect highway costs, 
regardless of the business of the truck owners. In fact, all trucks, including 
farm trucks, are revenue producing. There are more large and heavy trucks 
engaged in the private carriage of the owner's goods than there are for-hire 
vehicles engaged in the hauling of goods for compensation. 

At another point during my testimony, a committee member suggested that a 
9-7-9 concrete highway would carry automobiles for years, but would not carry 
the heavier truck units more than 2 years, and cited the results of the Maryland 
road test. 

This statement is erroneous, and apparently based upon a misconception of the 
purpose of the test and the conclusions reached as a result of the test. There is 
nothing in the test to support the idea that a 9-7-9 highway will carry heavy 
trucks only a couple of years. In fact, hundreds of miles of such highway have 
been successfully carrying the heaviest of trucks for many years. 
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The Bureau of Public Roads and the American Association of State Highway 
Officials recommend an axle-load limit of 18,000 pounds for general application. 
Most States have adopted such a limit. However, some States, concentrated 
primarily in the northeastern section of the country, permit axle weights which 
are somewhat higher, ranging up to 22,400 pounds. 

The purpose of the test was to compare the relative effects of 18,000-pound 
axles with the heavier axles. In order to do this in a reasonable period of time 
it was necessary to have a highly concentrated and greatly accelerated movement 
of such axles over the test road. Thus, the test road received traffic equivalent 
to 20 years in a 6-month period, and beyond that no effort was made to perform 
certain maintenance operations which normally would be performed under 
every-day operating conditions. This is an explanation, and not a criticism of 
the manner in which the test necessarily was conducted. The test was not 
designed to determine how long a road would last under the truck weights used, 
and there is nothing in the official report bearing on that question. As stated, 
the test was to determine relative effects of different axle loads. The road used 
for the test had carried, under normal conditions, the heaviest axle loads per- 
mitted anywhere (Maryland has a 22,400-pound limit) for 9 years prior to the 
test without damage. The road was selected because it was in such excellent 
shape. ¢ 

The Maryland road test actually proved that roads can and are being built to 
withstand loads brought to them through wheels and axles of motor vehicles. 
Taken as a whole the Maryland road test report is a fair engineering report. 
There are a few purely editorial comments iu the report which lack scientific 
data for confirmation. To give one specific example, on pages 59 to 61, a dis- 
course is given to show that soils throughout the eastern section of the United 
States are of the A-6, or less, classification. The only scientific basis to support 
this statement is a small scale map indicating humid areas. We do not feel that 
such unfounded statements afford grounds for condemning the entire trucking 
industry. Certainly it is not sufficient evidence to (as opponents of the trucking 
industry would like) drive all trucks off the highways, particularly when it is 
remembered that the trucking industry embraces the farm truck, the private 
earrier, and the military vehicles, as well as those operated commercially. 
Unfortunately, the final report on the Maryland road test is voluminous and 
extremely technical in style. It is possible by lifting sentences or phrases out 
of context to draw from it any desired conclusion. 

The 9-7-9-9-7-9 Portland cement concrete road section has been generally 
abandoned by most highway engineers. Highway engineers say that the double 
parabolic crown has a tendency to hold moisture under the pavement in the 
near vicinity of the wheel paths, which makes them conducive to pumping. 
Even in the Maryland road test, however, where this pavement was supported by 
granular nonpumping soil, it showed no failures under the heaviest axle loads 
applied in the test. This is not bad for a road that was 10 years old when the 
test started and received traffic equivalent to 20 years in a 6-month period, with 
no maintenance. Further, when adequate maintenance was afforded, the pave- 
ment sections on the fine-grained soils did hold up. As further proof that pave- 
ments can support loads without too much trouble, the entire Maryland road test 
is open to 50-mile an hour traffic today. 

We have said time and again that roads built to the design standards with 
subgrade material as prescribed by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials’ specifications will serve the needs of the commercial trucking industry. 

We of the trucking industry have endeavored to confine our remarks to prob- 
lems of highway transport. Congressman Angell has posed some questions that 
bring foes of highway transport into the picture. Replies to those questions 
require careful study lest we yield to human weaknesses and lose the objectivity 
maintained up to now. Great care must be taken lest the statements become 
rebuttal in nature. We must go back a bit in the historical development of 
transportation in this country. 

Highway transportation has become increasingly popular in the United States 
because of its flexibility and speed of delivery. In the early part of the 19th 
century, development of the Erie Canal opened few frontiers in this country. 
People could move faster. The canal gave way to the railways simply because 
the railroad operators were able to offer the public faster and more flexible 
transportation. Rail vehicles ruled supreme for nearly a hundred years. The 
internal combustion engine and the rubber tire make possible movement of per- 
sons and goods directly from origin to destination without transfer. Highway 
transport is gradually taking the place of rail transport. When a faster and 
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more flexible mode of transportation is developed, then highway transport, too, 
will descend to a minor position. 

First came the wilderness road, then trails for the pony express. Next was 
development of hard-surfaced roads to afford comfort for the elite of society on 
their weekend bicycle trips. This possibly labeled highways as means for fur- 
thering the pleasure of the people of this country. The first vehicles developed 
were passenger cars and are still referred to as “pleasure cars.” The two 
World Wars showed the American businessman that profits could be made by 
carrying cargoes over these highways. Then the merchants, the farmer, the 
manufacturer, in fact all of us, found more lucrative outlets for our wares. 
Actually highway transport is the major business of those moving their own 
goods faster and cheaper. The public is the benefactor. 

The American public has become accustomed to advantages made possible only 
by highway transport and will demand even greater use of our highways in the 
future. The very log trucks to which the Congressman objects afford the people 
lumber cheaper and faster. Lumbering is one of the mainstays of the economy 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

Take away the trucks and see what will happen. The first users were the 
department stores for local deliveries. The bottled-beverage companies and 
the wholesale grocer can offer cheaper and more widely spread products because 
they are really in the highway-transport business. People in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin enjoy Louisiana shrimp and Louisianians enjoy northern butter, 
milk, and cheese today which could not be had a generation ago. Concrete 
and other building materials move direct from producers to the job, saving 
contractors considerable time and money. Automobiles on assembly lines one 
day are delivered to the customer the next, effecting great savings to the dealer 
in warehouse space and convenience to the customer. Use of the trucks and 
other mechanized equipment enables today’s farmer to produce more between 
the hours of 8 a. m. and 4 p. m. than his grandfather did from 4 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
The European invasion would never have been a success without trucks. Our 
rail divisions took 24 days to get trains in motion, while the trucks rolled off 
the first ships that landed. I suspect that even the chairman of this committee 
would have had difficulty making money as a contractor without his 38 trucks. 

To say that only commercial vehicles or for-hire trucks are competitors of 
railroads is not quite the whole picture. Nearly all of us take trips on our 
vacations and when we do, we use the family car. We use our cars today to 
drive from home to work, that is, 69 percent of us do. The automobile is 
an essential tool of the man who makes his living in the field of sales. When 
we take a business trip or a pleasure trip we are depriving the railroad com- 
panies of revenues which they would otherwise get. The Texas rancher, hauling 
his cattle direct from his own fattening pens on his own ranch to market, is a 
two-time competitor of the railroad. Sugar planters no longer move cane to 
mill by rail cars, yet this at one time was an item of considerable import to 
the railroads in southern Louisiana. Therefore, everyone who drives a vehicle 
over the highway today is definitely a competitor of the railroad companies. 

The truck is as much a part of the American life as the clothes we wear, 
the food we eat, and the things we use. There won’t be any fewer in the future. 
The Paley report (Resources for Freedom, 1952) says by 1975 there will be 
two and a half times as many trucks in use as there were in 1950. That means 
something between 20 and 22 million trucks which will be using our highways. 
At the same time the population will have increased to 190 million people. 
One Government planner conceived a way to limit the population growth in 
the United States. His idea was to allocate only enough building materials 
for the erection of two-bedroom houses, but somehow babies have a way of 
keeping on being born, and what has happened to the housing market today. 
The sooner we all accept the fact that trucks are here to stay, that much 
sooner we shall do something about the muddle in which we now find ourselves. 
There is but one answer—more roads. However, it is still our premise that 
first things should come first. Completion of the interstate highway system 
to standards prescribed by the American Association of State Highway Officials 
in the least shortest time, is in our way of thinking, the first thing that should 
come first. 

Again, may we express appreciation for the opportunity given us to appear 
before your committee and for the privilege of submitting this supplementary 
statement. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun V. LAWRENCE, Managing Director. 
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Mr. McGrecor. If not, thank you very much. The Chair at this 
time is very happy to recognize the distinguished chairman of the full 
Committee on Public Works, Congressman Dondero. 

Mr. Donpvero. Mr. Chairm: an, through your graciousness and 
thoughtfulness it is my privilege to present to the committee Mr. 
James Cope, vice president of the Chrysler Corp., representing the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

Mr. Corr. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Cope, we are very happy to have you with us. 
This committee is privileged, or blessed, in having three c apable mem- 
bers of our committee from the State of Michigan. The rest of us 
join in the statement of our chairman. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES COPE, VICE PRESIDENT, CHRYSLER CORP., 
REPRESENTING THE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Corr. Thank you very much. I am very pleased to see you and 
be here. My name is James Cope, vice president of the Chry sler Corp., 
and I am speaking here today on behalf of the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Mr. Chairman, if I run straight through my statement I may antici- 
pate most of the questions being asked of the witnesses. But, of 
course, I will proceed as you w ish. 

Mr. McGrecor. It is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. Cope, you are from Detroit, Mich., I take it? 

Mr. Corr. From Detroit, Mich. 

We welcome this opportunity to express our views on the important 
issue of highway development and financing which you are now 
considering. 

We who are in business to produce and sell automobiles, trucks, a 
buses obviously have a strong and immediate interest in the country’ 
highway system. A better road system for the Nation will lead Ae 
better markets for our motor vehicles. Yet our interest is small 
compared to the Nation’s interest in the health of the whole vast 
system of highway transportation. 

According to the Brookings Institution, highway trans sportation as 
we know it in the United States is “the createst single combination of 
economic activities in man’s history.” It pays one-sixth of the Nation’s 
taxes, and provides over 10 million jobs; 6 million workers, for in- 
stance, are truckdrivers. More people are employed in all branches 
of highway transportation than on all the Nation’s farms. Individual 
business establishments directly connected with highway transporta- 
tion number over 700,000. The people of the United States pay over 
$50 billion a year for highway-transportation services. Motortrucks 
account for 15 percent of freight ton-miles and 77 percent of total 
freight tonnage hauled yearly. “Highw ay transportation also accounts 
for 95 percent of all passenger miles of travel in the United States. 
In some States the automobile, together with the highway system, has 
made the tourist industry the single most important producer of 
wealth. 

From any point of view, highway transportation is one of the most 
vital parts of the American ec onomy. It brings together, when and 
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where there is work to be done, the people, the materials, the machines, 
and the resources to build the things we need. It helps through the 
growth of its own facilities to keep the economy prosperous and 
growing. It is also an important arm of national defense. In the 
words of President Eisenhower : 

Next to the manufacture of the most modern implements of war as a guar- 
anty of peace through strength, a network of modern roads is as necessary to 
defense as it is to our national economy and personal safety. 

The Nation wants and needs safe and adequate highways. The 
automobile industry recommends strongly that the Nation’s highway 
requirements be met. 

You as members of this Subcommittee on Roads have been studying 
the condition of the highway system and assessing its needs so as to 
lay a foundation of fact for what amounts to an investment decision 
by the Congress. This decision will affect profoundly the strength 
and the well-being of the Nation. You are taking into account cer- 
tain broad consideraitons: What is the condition of our roads? Are 
they adequate at present, and have we taken into account our needs 
for the future? Whose responsibility is it to finance road building 
and maintenance, and to what extent? 

You are also asking specific questions—on taxes, on the role of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, on the kinds of roads we need, on the limita- 
tions of size and weight of vehicles, and on highway safety. In the 
remainder of my testimony I shall reply to your questions, from the 
sti — of the automobile- manufacturing industry. Underlying 
the opinions and the facts I shall present are three points of view ‘that 
I want to inal plain at the outset : 

1. As we see it, the road problem is a nation-wide problem. Itisa 
problem that must be solved cooperatively by the local, State, and 
Federal Governments. In the past decades our success in building 
the world’s greatest interconnecting system of roads, streets, and high- 
ways has been due to the release of local ene rgy and funds on the one 
hand and to the coordination and balancing of these local contribu- 
tions through Federal aid and guidance on the other. We believe 
the Federal Government should continue to have its present responsi- 
bilities, and that it should continue to carry out its obligation in giv- 
ing financial support to the Nation’s highway program. 

We believe the present road system is grossly inadequate; and we 
belies ve that local, State, and Federal expenditures for highway im- 
provement should be increased. As a matter of plain and alarming 
fact, large segments of the present road system are critically unsafe 
and inadequate for even the present volume of traffic. We cannot be 
complacent over ne present road program, which is losing ground 
in relation to the Nation’s expanding traffic demands. Failure to 
increase our investment for roads would result in continued financial 
losses to the people who use motor vehicles—and this, of course, means 
nearly everyone. The people pay for inadequate roads—with their 
time, with the money they pay for higher costs of transportation, and 
the higher costs of operating their own cars in congested traffic, and 
most important of all, with injuries and loss of life. 

The Automobile Manufacturers Association has just completed re- 
search, in time for use at this hearing, which shows that the Nation’s 
drivers are paying a penalty of at least $3 billion yearly because of 
unsafe and inadequate highways. Later in my testimony I shall dis- 
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cuss the findings of this study in greater detail. This $3 billion loss 
is part of the costs, tangible and intangible, we, the public, pay for 
inadequate roads. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, who recently retired from his position as 
United States Commissioner of Public Roads after a long and dis- 
tinguished service, has said: 

We pay for good roads whether we have them or not—and we pay less if we 
have them than if we do not. 

We do not believe we can improve on that statement. 

3. Finally, we believe that the decision on our highway program is 
one that should be made in the light of the Nation’s continuing need 
for intensified highway building over the next decade and a half. It 
it not a decision for the next year or the next few years. For more 
than 20 years we have been falling behind in highway construction, 
and it will take money and time to ‘Tmeet the accumulated needs. Con- 
sequently, any program that is laid out for the future should be aimed 
at a sustained effort. 

We have prepared a few charts to illustrate some key points con- 
cerning today’s urgent highway problem. 

The first chart is “Growth of Motor Vehicle Registrations.” 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Corr. The great road-building era that began in the 1920’s 
ended in 1931. Since then our motor- -vehic le registrations have more 
than doubled. 
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There is every indication that this growth pattern will continue 
strongly in the years ahead and will call for continuing expansion of 
the highway plant. The 1952 report of the President’s Materials 
Commission predicted that by 1975 we will have 65 million passenger 
cars and 20 million trucks and buses in use. The United States Bureau 
of Public Roads has predicted that highway travel will be double the 
present volume by about 1970. 

It is worth noting that past forecasts of this type invariably have 
been too conservative. 

The second chart is entitled “Highway Expenditures Have Not Kept 
Pace With Traffic Growth.” 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Corr. Since 1931, highway work has lagged far behind the pace 
set earlier. Meanwhile, highway travel now has risen to over 214 times 
the 1931 volume. Except during World War II, when gasoline 
rationing was in effect, highway travel has for several decades past 
been closely parallel to the gross national product of goods and serv- 
ices—which indicates the close relationship betwen highway trans- 
portation and the expansion of our total economic activity. 

The third chart is entitled “Safety Record of Modern Road 
Designs.” 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Core. Competent traffic safety authorities estimate that about 
2 in every 5 traffic deaths would automatically be avoided if present 
highway deficiencies did not exist. 

This chart, adapted from reports of the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference, shows some of the sharp reductions in accidents 
and fatalities that result from the building of modern freeways. 
Safety is also increased by improving sight distances on 2-lane roads, 
installing 1-way streets where needed, and the widening of bridges 
and pavements. 

The fourth chart is entitled “Adequate Interstate Highway System 
Will Save Motorists $2.1 Billions Yearly.” 
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(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Corr. About $5.5 billion yearly is now being spent on road and 
street work in the Nation. Highway officials estimate that in the years 
immediately ahead the yearly expenditure should be as much as $7 
billion, including prudent use of borrowed funds, if we are to catch up 
with traffic requirements in the next 15 years. 

Our highway deficiencies are costing all of us money every day. A 
few minutes ago I mentioned the research study by the AMA, which 
estimates the minimum direct yearly cost of unsafe and inadequate 
a ay at $3 billion. 

Of this total, $2.1 billion yearly can be traced directly to the de- 
ficiencies of the 40,500-mile interstate highway system. This system 
is expected to carry a full 20 percent of all United States urban and 
rural traffic when improved to recommended standards. The extra 
costs resulting from outmoded and inefficient highways include gaso- 
line waste, extra wear on brakes and tires, needless traffic accidents, 
and time lost in traffic delays by commercial vehicles with paid drivers. 
You can see, gentlemen, we have omitted a good many other subjects 
that we could have added to that list. 

It is therefore misleading to say that we now spend only $5.5 billion 
yearly on roads and streets. We really spend at least $8.5 billion if we 
include the money wasted for lack of needed highway improv ements, 

This wasted money comes out of the pockets of the Nation’s motor- 
vehicle owners. It is spent on increased rates automobile insurance 
companies are having to charge and on the cost of food and other 
freight that moves over the highways. It is a cost shared by every 
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person in the Nation. And the $3 billion is by no means the total cost 
penalty of inadequate roads. Also involved are other factors that 
defy precise measurement and which are not included in the estimate. 
Among these are such hidden costs as urban land blight and unrealized 
industrial and agricultural potentials. 

The automobile industry believes the public pays too high a price 
today—in economic losses and in needless traffic accidents—for the 
deficiencies of our highway system. We believe it is in the public 
interest to remove wherever possible these excessive penalties caused 
by inadequate highways. 

The fifth chart is entitled “19 Percent of Roads Carry 81 Percent of 
Trafic.” ’ 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Corr. The $3 billion yearly waste in motoring costs due to 
inadequate highways occurs almost entirely on about 19 percent of 
our road and street mileage. This is the mileage that carries 81 per- 
cent of all traffic in the Nation. These heavily traveled roads and 
streets are virtually all on the Federal-aid road network. Rural 
Federal-aid roads make up about 18 percent of all highway mileage 
but carry 42 percent of all traffic. Urban arterial streets make up about 
1 percent of all road mileage but carry 39 percent of all traffic. 

This chart, then, shows the key role of the Federal-aid roads and 
streets in our traflic pattern. 
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With this factual background, in which we have attempted to state 
the elements of the highw: ay problem, let us now take up the specific 
questions which the Subcommittee on Roads has listed for discussion 
in this hearing. 

Should the work of the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
be curtailed ? 

Since the inception of the Federal-aid road program in 1916, the 
Bureau of Public Roads has been the administrative agency for this 
program. We assume, therefore, that the question raised is whether 
or not the Federal-aid road program should be reduced. 

It seems pertinent here to note that the Federal-aid road program 
is based on a general Federal obligation, as expressed in the Constitu- 
tion and in official pronouncements by the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Government over the years, to encour- 
age highway development for the broad purpose of national defense, 
mail delivery, and the promotion of interstate commerce. 

Before the development of the automobile, the Federal responsibility 
regarding highways was carried out through occasional direct Federal 
road programs, including highway work of the Army and Federal 
turnpike projects. Prior to enactment of the 1916 Federal-aid high- 
way law, the Congress debated on whether to resume this direct Federal 
highway activity or to adopt a program to encourage the States to 
carry out the roadbuilding function in full—which would include, of 
course, action by States to serve the Federal interest in highway 
development. 

It was decided to leave the primary initiative in highway develop- 
ment to the States, with the Federal interest to be served by a Federal 
road fund that the States would be offered for use on a limited mileage 
of major roads. The States would be granted up to half the construc- 
tion cost on certain projects on Federal-aid roads, on condition that 
the States met certain Federal standards in doing the work. 

With a relatively small expenditure—an average of about 12 per- 
cent of total highway funds in recent decades—the Federal-aid road 
program has been a key to our highway progress. It has helped to 
coordinate the aims and the projects of State highway administrations 
so as to bring about a standardization of good road practice and a 
linkage among the State highways that serves to iets and facili- 
tate interstate commerce and personal travel. It has helped to raise 
the standards of good highway planning and construction, and has 
been instrumental in creating among highway officials and engineers a 
professional status for their work. It has encouraged States to 
improve their main traffic arteries, and by so doing has helped to 
Siete: better outlets to marketing centers for the products of the 
Nation’s farms and factories. 

The United States is one of the few nations of the world in which 
the actual building of roads is carried out by State and local govern- 
ments. This arrangement is effective because of the strong tradition 
of cordiality and cooperation that has been built up by the Federal, 
State, and local governments through decades of thinking and ac ting 
together with a great and common purpose. 

The cooperative agreement between our Federal and local govern- 
ments has produced results. While we have many highway defi- 

ciencies, we also have the world’s most advanced road “system. It 
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was our early road improvements, guided by a wise Federal-aid 
concept, that permitted traflic to expand beyond all expectations. 
The cooperative program that gave us today’s highways is well suited 
to give us better highways tomorrow. 

Without the Federal-aid road program, most States would lose 
ground in highway development. Without the Federal-aid program, 
the Federal Government would be neglecting its constitutional obli- 
gation to help insure a highway system for national defense and 
other necessary national objec tives. And finally, if the Federal Gov- 
ernment should curtail its sound program of helping the State and 
local governments carry out the total roadbuilding function, the 
resulting chaos in highway development would quickly lead to public 
clamor for resumption of the time-tested Federal-aid road program. 

We therefore would strongly oppose any effort to curtail the historic 
role of the United States Bureau of Public Roads in the Nation’s high- 
way program. 

2. Should the Federal motor-fuel tax be abolished ? 

Several viewpoints are taken by various groups regarding the 
Federal motor-fuel tax. Some groups hold that because the tax 
now totals about $850 million yearly, the Federal highway fund 
should be increased from its present $575 million y arly maximum 
to a sum equal to the Federal motor-fuel tax revenue. Other groups 
hold that the tax should be abolished, and the Federal-road program 
along with it, so the States can add this tax to their own motorist-tax 
levies for highway work. 

These viewpoints have one thing in common. They link the Fed- 
eral motor-fuel tax and the Federal road fund. Yet the position 
of Congress, of the automobile industry, and of highway-used organi- 
zations has always been that the Federal road fund is fundamentally 
based on a general Federal obligation toward highway development, 
unrelated to any special Federal taxes. And it is an historical fact 
that the Federal-aid road fund existed before any special Federal 
automotive taxes were adopted for emergency revenue needs of the 
National Government. 

Highways brings benefits to the Nation, to communities, and to 
motorists as a group. Motorists pay their tax obligation through 
the State motorist taxes, which make up about two-thirds of all road 
funds. Communities levy general taxes for road support, which 
make up about a quarter of road funds. And the Federal interest 
is met through the Federal road fund, which normally makes up 
about 12 percent of total road expenditures, but which in recent years 
has been below its normal share. 

We believe that the Federal-aid road program should be estab- 
lished at that level which is found necessary to bring effective results 
in meeting the national obligation toward highway development. 
We believe this Federal-aid program should not be linked to any 
special Federal taxes. 

We also wish to reaffirm our industry’s position that all the special 
Federal automotive taxes—on motor fuel, vehicles, parts, lubricants, 
and tires—are unfair taxes because they are levied on a selective basis 
on products of high utility and essential character. 

We urge that these discriminatory automotive excise taxes, now 
totaling over : 2 billion yearly, be repealed. Our industry has sug- 
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gested that in the event Congress finds that the loss of this Federal 
revenue would create serious fiscal problems, a general Federal manu- 
facturer’s excise tax might be adopted. In this case, we could not 
object to automotive products bearing their fair share of this tax 
burden. 

Should Federal motor-fuel taxes be put in a trust fund fo 
highway purposes ? 

Our reply to the previous question makes it clear that we oppose 
this linking of Federal taxes with the Federal road fund. 

4. Should there be an extension of toll roads and transcontinental 
superhighways ? 

Because there is only a very limited mileage of routes with sufli- 
cient long-distance traffic to make toll roads feasible, we believe that 
economic realities will put sharp limits on the present toll-road trend. 
It is a development that offers no important answer to our major 
rural road problems—and no answer at all to the critical urban traffic 
problem in most jurisdictions, for no method has ever been devised 
to adapt the toll principle to urban highway needs. 

With regard to transcontinental highways, it should be noted that 
the interstate system is laid out to serve the relatively small propor- 
tion of long-trip traffic as well as the bulk of traffic, which is basically 
short-trip in nature. To achieve this practical objective, road-design 
standards are varied to fit total traffic requirements on each section 
of the system. The system crosses the Nation not in straight lines, 
but by logical connections between the points of major origin and 
destin: aoe of traffic. 

We believe that long-trip highway-traffic requirements will be ade- 
quately served by development of the interstate system. 

5. Should interstate highway funds be increased ? 

We are not recommending to you a specific amount of total Federal- 
aid highway funds or the proportion that should be allocated to the 
interstate system. We believe there is need for accelerated progress 
on each of the Federal-aid systems, and that this need is particularly 
acute on the interstate system. This need is demonstrated by the 
facts we have presented today regarding the penalties occasioned by 
the deficiencies of that system. Moreover, the interstate system is the 
major service link for other State and local roads, so that improve- 
ment of that system will result in the easing of traflic problems for 
countless local users. It will be immensely beneficial in farm-to- 
market hauls and numerous other business, industrial, and tourist 
activities. 

We agree with the United States Commissioner of Public Roads 
that the distribution of Federal funds for the interstate system should 
be made on a population basis, which more nearly fits the needs of 
the interstate system than the historical basis for distribution of 
Federal road aid. 

We also would recommend that Congress depart, in the next inter- 
state-system authorization, covering the period beginning July Z 
1955, from the past practice of authorizing such funds for only 2 years 
at atime. The elimination of key traffic bottlenecks on the interstate 
system necessarily will involve very large sums of money per mile 
of roadway. The work will require extensive preparations and can 
be carried out only under programs that extend over long periods of 
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years. We therefore strongly recommend that the next regular in- 
terstate Federal-aid program should include yearly authorizations 
extending over a 10-year period, which could be i interrupted only in the 
event of a national- defense emerge ncy that would demand drastic re- 
duction in highway construction. 

We mentioned earlier that United States motorists today are 
wasting at least $3 billion yearly for lack of adequate highways, and 
that of this total yearly waste some $2.1 billion results from deficien- 
cles of the interstate system. 

It has been estimated that the complete system may call for an e 


penditure of as much as $20 billion. This estimate includes many 
urban sections on which final route designations have not yet been 
made, and takes into account ¢ urrent roadbuilding costs. If the States 


issued 2 5- year highway bonds at 2 2 percent interest to { finance the en- 
tire $20 billion program, the total payment to retire the bonds and 
meet the interest cost would be just $1 billion yearly—or less than half 
the amount that motorists now must spend yearly in excessive driving 
costs for lack of these interstate improvements, 

We are not suggesting that the States should finance their share 
of the interstate program entirely by issuing bonds to match the Fed- 
eral share of the cost. But if appreciable progress is to be made by 
the States on interstate projects in the years ahe ad, there is no practical 
alternative, in a great many jurisdictions, to the substantial use of gen- 
eral highway bonds. The need for major additions to safety and 
capacity of this key road network is that tremendous at this time. 

it is noteworthy that the State motorist tax revenues generated by 
travel over these interstate routes should be more than ample to meet 
the bond-service charges as they fall due. The $2.1 billion reduction in 
yearly motoring costs which will result from the interstate improve- 
ments will be an additional dividend, as a further economic Justifi- 
cation for doing the work that needs to be done. 

6. Should there be Federal participation in highway-maintenance 
costs ¢ 

We believe maintenance costs should remain a State and local 
sponsibility. New construction will impose ample demands on the 
funds that the Federal Government will be able to provide for the 
highway program. 

7. Should there be Federal studies of administrative and engineer- 
ing costs of State-highway programs / 

Special State-Federal studies of this type are made on a cooperative 
basis, when both groups consent. Proposals for strictly Federal 
studies of this nature raise the danger of attempts being made to in- 
ject Federal dictation of local highway-administration practices, 
which we believe should be avoided. 

8. Are highways that bypass urban areas beneficial or detrimental ? 

Experience indicates clearly that both urban and downtown by- 
pass routes help the communities and business areas by freeing local 
streets for traffic that has business there. However, selection of 
routes for improvement is a highway administration problem that 
must be handled in accord with local traffic studies. This selection 
should be left to the appropriate agencies responsible for route de- 
termination. We do not believe there is any practical way to cope 
with this administrative problem through Federal highway legisla- 
tion. 
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9. How should funds be allocated for access roads to defense plants, 
mineral resources, and the like? 

Highways today are part of the production lines of industry, and 
of the supply lines to mines, forests, and other areas. When new 
plants or supply sources become necessary in the defense program, 
on occasion they create demands for new or expanded road systems 
in the vicinity. The State and local road departments often find it 
difficult or impossible to finance from their normal road funds. 

To the extent that the highway improvements are exclusively for 
the benefit of a defense operation, their cost should be met entirely 
from a special Federal defense access road fund, administered by the 
Bureau of Public Roads and with the work executed on a priority 
basis under the normal procedures of the Federal-aid road program. 
The Bureau is authorized to negotiate with the State regarding any 
question of sharing of costs to reflect any benefits of the project to 
other than the defense program. It is our understanding that the 
only problem today regarding access roads is that the Federal fund 
is not adequate for current needs. 

10. How do existing highways relate to military and civilian de- 
fense needs in an emergency ? 

I believe the Military Establishment is on record that, except for 
certain special defense access routes, military and civilian defense 
highway needs do not differ from peacetime traffic needs. They have 
emphasized that the interstate system is by far the most important 
road network in the event of war and that it should be improved as 
promptly as feasible as a national defense measure. 

To this we might add that little can be done to improve roads after 
war begins. We are far behind on our highway needs today, and in 
the interest of the Nation’s security we should make as much progress 
as possible in peacetime, in the hope that if war should come, which 
we hope it will not, our roads can meet the test. 

11. Is there adequate coordination by Federal agencies in the 
planning and construction of roads in national parks and other fed- 
erally owned lands? 

We are not aware of any problems in this area and have no ob- 
servations to make. 

12. What effect does heavy traffic have on highway construction 
costs ¢ 

We assume that this question refers to heavy vehicles. For some 
years the automobile industry has been cooperating with our high- 
way officials in extensive road tests and other research projects to 
obtain the answer to this question. 

We believe that carefully conducted road tests and scientific, ob- 
jective appraisal of relevant economic and engineering data will pro- 
vide the only good answers. We are anxious that the answers be 
developed as quickly as possible. 

13. Gan highway safety programs be made more effective? 


The fact that there is a wide variation among States in accident and 
death rates per travel mile is a strong indication that some campaigns 
for traffic safety have been more effective than others, and that more 
intensified effort in many parts of the country will bring results. 

The technical know-how is available, through the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference reports and the staffs of a large number of 
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public and private safety agencies. But this know-how is not always 
being applied in States and communities, where the accidents happen. 

Since the automotive and other highway transportation industries 
joined forces in 1937 to form the Automotive Safety Foundation and 
give intensified support to official public safety programs and the 
scores of private organizations in the safety field, the Nation’s highway 
fatality rate on a travel-mile basis has been cut in half. 

Further progress would appear possible through statewide studies. 
sponsored by State legislatures and carried out through competent 
safety technicians, of needed improvements in both public and private 
operations that have a direct bearing on traffic safety. Such studies 
could furnish a guide for any needed legislative action or other steps 
to remedy weaknesses in the State and community traffic safety pro 
grams. The Federal Government might well assist the States i 
such activities. 

In summary, then, we have sought to point out that our road prob 
lems are continuing problems. Highways wear out periodically and 
must be rebuilt. As traffic increases, some segments need improve- 
ment to higher standards, so they can carry safely and efficiently their 
larger traffic burdens. 

For more than two decades we have failed to replace outworn roads 
and to provide for expanded traffic at a fast enough rate and on a 
large enough scale. Because of this failure, it costs us far more today 
to tolerate unsafe and inadequate highways than it would cost. to 
finance a road system which would eliminate the economic losses and 
accident penalties resulting from lack of needed road improvements. 
In other words, the Nation will save money, and save lives, by building 
better roads. 

While the Federal Government has only a limited role in the high- 
way program, and the building and major financing of roads and 
streets should be left to State and local governments, this is not to say 
that the Federal role is a secondary one, or one that can or should be 
curtailed. 

The Federal Government, rather, has the decisive role in our high 
way program. It is far more than a role of mere coordination of 
routes and standards. The Federal obligation is to take whatever 
steps are necessary to insure that State and local governments improve 
to adequate standards the highways essential to the broad national 
objectives of military security in time of war and our total economic 
well-being in time of peace. 

As one of the many groups interested in the highway program, we 
in the automobile industry have appreciated this opportunity to pre- 
sent our views. The fact that this subcommittee has been conducting 
special hearings in advance of consideration of the next Federal- aid 
road program is, we believe, evidence that the Congress recognizes 
the critical nature of our present highway problems. “We believe this 
is an indication, too, that the Congress intends once again, as it has 
done since the start of the Federal-aid road program in 1916, to provide 
sound leadership to the States by accepting the full national obliga- 
tion toward highway development. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Cope, I think that the attention that has been 
given to you not only by this committee but those in attendance 
clearly indicates we appreciate your statement. Someone has done 
a tremendous lot of work, and your presentation has been excellent. 
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You and your organization are to be congratulated and I appreciate 
very much your fine cooperation with us in endeavoring to correct 
some of our highway problems. 

I want to say we will try to have your charts printed as part of 
the hearings, because they are excellent. 

Are there any questions by the members of the committee? Con- 
eressman Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. I have several questions but I have been watching 
the clock. We are to be on the House floor in 10 minutes. I want 
to ask one thing, Mr. Chairman. Do you think it is possible to ob- 
tain the passage of a general manufacturers’ tax on products, such 
as you suggest in your statement ¢ 

Mr. Corr. Well, sir, I gla aly defer to your long experience in 

t 


Congress. I suppose that ld be done sometime. 7“: realize today 


ivf P : 
there is a great problem mxolend, 
Mr. Donpvrro. There is pressure now to raise the money obtained 


from ex ise taxes on autom obile parts and gasoline and oil. 


Mr. Corr. We certainly believe the general tax would be the correct 
solution f th: it kind of mone \ is to be required. 

Mr. Donpero. I have been here for some time and I have never 
yet heard any favorable comment toward the adoption of that pro- 
posal. It has always been opposed by nearly all branches of our 
people. They do not like that ices 

Mr. Core. I recall rygak ars that that problem has occurred 
time and time agai But we still think it is the correct answer to 


. problem of that sort, because it rps Pas: inates discrimination, In levy- 
7 o taxes, you pee n face the proble m of plucking the feathers where 
you can. We ealize that. But these are the wrong feathers, They 
he lp in flight and th 1ey should be left there. 

Mr. Donpero. I want to join the subecommittee’s chairman in his 
statement as to the genuineness and the exceptionally fine statement 
you made to this aepanitiee ind close by asking one more question. 

Mr. Cope. ag sir 

Mr. Donper Do you think it is possible for this committee, or 

he Congress, to look ahead 10 years as you suggest, and make pro- 
vision or pass legislation for the authorization of funds that would 
be ad qu ite to meet the needs 10 years from today? We have tried to 
do it ery = years 

Mr. Corr. Well, sir, we believe that that offers quite a problem, 


and probably no body ean acti ally forecast that far ahead; but we 


ire referring specifically to a difficulty of which you are well aware. 
Chere are conditions in Detroit, for example, where some of those 
ostliest works just cannot be reaas red in a shorter time than 10 years. 
You have the process of route selection and condemnation, and so on. 


} 

And for that specific kind of work in the interstate system it will 
be absolutely necessary to have the Federal promise of support carried 
through so that the » Jo b can be done. 

We realize there is a difficulty there, but we feel confident you can 
find the solution. 

Mr. Donvrero. Mr. Chairman, I want to say: Through my mind 
there has been passing day after day what was said 300 years ago by 
aman in England. He said: 


There be three things that make a nation great and strong: A fertile soil, busy 
workshops, and easy conveyance of men and goods from place to place. 








Che importance of good roads was recognized centuries ago. 
Mr. McGrecor. Congressmat 1 Ma chrowicz. 
Mr. Macurowicz. I want to join my colleagues in congratulating 
Mr. ¢ ope, tor the fine, fair statement you have made. I feel 
particularly honored because the Chrysler Co. have much of their 
tivities In my district. 

t to say this re varding the ex se taxes and motor-fuel tax in 
tion with some of the questions I interposed to the last witness. 
I o do not think it is the fairest and best tax, but don’t 1 think 

| we devise some method of replacing it, we should not be too 

xious to remove it? 
\ir. Copr. Well, of course, we have to look at it f from the standpoint 
mage done. You have to look at the thing from the stand- 


t of the realisti requirement of revenue. We believe ther sa 

y to meet those two things but obviously you are the gentlemen 
who have the work to do. 

nd until we convince 


Mir. Macwurowicz. Until we find that way, a 
4 4 +] T ] 1 


that way, I think 1t would be ifer to keep this tax 
Vir. Oaxman. Will the gentleman vie Id? 
Mr. McGreoor. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Michi- 
Mr. Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. I think, Mr. Ch airman, when this excise tax was 
ssed it was along with all sorts of luxury taxes and was a part of 1 
(Along with fur coats, perfumes, 4 ind cosmetics, television sets, ne 
the like. The committee and the Congress erroneously looked upon 
the automobile—though they said the tax was temporary at the time— 
is a luxury item. I think through the very profound testimony of 
Mr. Cope here this morning, we must agree that the Nation’s econ omy 

founded to no small extent on the automobile industry. It is not by 
any stretch of the imagination a luxury item. 

I do not think Mr. C ope, oO r the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 

iation are recommending an excise tax on manufactured articles. 

But they say here, “we are today stuck with a 10 percent tax on all 
pleasure cars and 8 percent on all trucks that we manufacture. It is 
passed on to the consumer. Yes. But it is unfair to single out a single 
industry. If you must have an excise tax because of the great defense 
program we are carrying on, then spread it out with a much smaller 

reentage, but over a much broader base. Do not just single out our 
industry alone.” Isn’t that right, Mr. Cope? 

Mr. Corr. That is exactly right. And particularly singling out an 
industry which is so tremendously significant in the general economic 
well-being, and of course in the ability of the country as a whole to 
cvenerate tax revenue. 

Mr. Macnrowicz. I might say I have no disagreement whatsoever 
with that point of view. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Sravurrer. I have one question here. I understood these excise 
taxes were more or less a transportation tax. As I recall, when I 
travel on the railroads and buy a ticket I have to pay a tax. So the 
automobile industry has not been singled out in the transportation 
ndustry and taxed when other segments of industry have not been 
taxed. 
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Mr. ( OPE. That is not comp ylete, because the railroad transporta- 
tion tax is one of very recent origin indeed. The emergency automo- 
bile tax was a tax on motor vehicles and parts, and has been imposed 
a long time and has been richly increased. 

The total of these excise taxes is not exclusively transportation 
taxes at all. I do not believe you are levying a tax on a pullman car, 
or a locomotive delivered to the railroad company. But you are levy- 
ing a good, sizeable tax on every automobile, and every truck and 
every bus sold in this country. And that is not transportation. That 
is just ~ imply plue king it night out of the process of supplying the 
economic needs of the country. 

Mr. Sravurrer. Mr. Cope, I can understand your position on excise 
taxes, but I do not understand the position of the automotive industry 
in advocating the abandonment of gasoline taxes. I think you must 
admit that roads are the limiting factor in your business today 4 

Mr. Corr. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Staurrer. And yet not only you, but other representatives of 
the automotive industry, have been in here advocating the abandon- 
ment of the gasoline tax. 

Mr. Corr. Only as to the Federal tax, sir. Not the State tax. 

Mr. Sraurrer. You should be in here advocating that more of that 
tax go for road purposes. But I would never think that your indus- 
try would advocate the abandonment of any use tax that would fur- 
ther your own interests. 

Mr. Core. Well, sir, you are recommending the linkage idea. The 
point we want to make, and we feel it cannot be overstressed, is that 

he Federal interest in roads is an interest in the total economy of the 
country. Not just in motorists, and not just in trucks, but in the 
promotion of commerce, and the general economic activity of the 
country, and defense. 

Mr. Sraurrer. You used the word “promotion” there. I want to 
differ with you. The words are, “the regulation of interstate com- 
merce.” That is the constitutional provision. Not the promotion of 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. Corr. I will defer to you on that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Any er questions ¢ 

Mr. Scuerer. Yes. I did not have a copy of your report, Mr. Cope, 
but I was trying to follow you very carefully. Did you actually come 
out with a flat-footed recommendation for the elimination of the 
Federal gasoline tax ? 

Mr. Corr. I believe I said, sir, we believe that tax is wrong and 
that it should in all equity be e lianloated. 

Mr. Scuerer. You included gas tax when you were speaking of 
the excise taxes on motor vehicles and parts ? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. You didn’t specifically mention in your report gaso- 
line taxes. 

Mr. Corr. I did not mean to distinguish between them. 

Mr. Scuerer. Of course, I think you had a very good report but 
you bypassed one of the things that this committee, or at least I, as a 
member of this committee, am particularly interested in. And there 

ire so many of these reports that bypass it. That is the question of 
the effect of he avy truck traffic on our highways. I notice your report 
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bypassed it in so many instances. You mentioned it but you said you 
do not have the statistics. 

Mr. Corr. I will be glad to elaborate on that, si 

Mr. Scuerer. That is the thing we want to know. 

Mr. Corr. In our industry we have found that there is not any sub 
stitute for true research and fact finding. Wecould make an awful lot 
of decisions on a guess and an impression; or even a sul face observa- 
tion. But when wo go and really put analysis on the problen it turns 
cut to be something else again. So, we do not believe in spending our 
money, if we can avoid doing so, until we have the facts. We believe 
in vetting—— 

Mr. Scuerer. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. Why haven’t organizations like yours, obtained any 
scientific knowledge for this committee ? 

Mr. Cope. Well, a great deal of it has to be done by public author 
ities. In fact, I believe probably the only acceptable reports would 
issue from public authorities in studies conducted under controlled 
conditions 

We have backed that process to the limit and would like to see it 
accelerated. We think it should be. But we think there is great 
danger in arriving at partial and superficial conclusions on this thing. 
I think on a subject that involves as m: iny factors as an item like thi 
all the facts should be in bacause they may differ quite materially from n 
surface impressions. 

Mr. ScHERER. Your company has reached some conclusions, but con- 
clusions that you do not feel are based on enough scient ifie know ledge 
to advance them to this committee. Is that it? 

Mr. Corr. Well, sir, how could we state that? We know there is 
continuing pressure for practical and economical hauls of considerabl 
size and weight. We question whether necessarily they do the damage 
that some of the advocates of other viewpoints like to advance. 

Mr. Scuerrer. I question that too. 

Mr. Corr. Yes. 

Mr. Scuerer. But I want to know. 

Mr. Corr. It is far better, we believe, to run the tests through and 
prove the things than to continue in this area of continuous debate and 
pre judiced points of view being advanced. We should try to get to 
conclusions by an impersonal process. 

Mr. OaKkmaAn. There is one point I think we should clarify. That 
is, Mr. Stauffer’s comparison of the excise tax on automobiles to the 
tax on a passenger ticket on a railroad. 

I do not think they are analogous. What I was talking about is 
the excise tax on the newly created wealth. You take the ore out of 
the ground and make steel, and the cotton from the farm and make 
upholstery, and together with all the other ingredients, create new 
wealth. You create an automobile. So we determine that product 
should bear a 10-percent excise tax. 

The liquid-fuel tax is something different and apart. <A citizen 
may purchase for himself a hundred-thousand-dollar yacht, and there 
is no exice tax. He may purchase a forty- to fifty-thousand-dollar 
cruiser, and there is no excise tax. 

Mr. Donvrero. Nobody on this committee would be included. 
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Mr. STAUFI I t ger proportion of that should be. I 
n t favor of cutting out t Federal tax. 

Mr. Cr PE. We ertall Ly be] eve the equivalent amount of money, 
or something very close to it, is going to be needed on the roads, but 


reneral-fund obligation. 
Mr. Donvrro. This may not be a fair question for you, but if you : 
t ! I hat would you do to replace the money that 
wol ld be lost to the Ke ler | Government if we did not collect the 
tax on gasoline and oil? From where would you replace the money ? 
Mr. Corr. If my constituents would permit me I would certainly 
pul on the most vigorous campaig I could. If other economies could 
not compensate for the amount of money we would need. I would 


. 


put on the most vigorous effort I could to obtain a more justly dis- 
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aries the type of roads they should have through their State to carry interstate 
traffic. These roads should be toll roads—self-liquidating projects. This will 


give the State money from the regular revenue income, from gasoline and fuel- 
oil taxes and license and registration fees, to build the roads we need for our 

own State and it will also give us money without overtaxing 
education and many 


people within oul 
al burdening our people with bond issues to meet our 
ther obligations of the State which cannot be placed on a self liquidating basis 


ind which is a direct obligation of the people of the State. When we ask for 
huge bond issues to build interstate roads, we are asking the people of our 
State to pay for something that, in a sense, is not serving the majority of the 
free ride for interstate travel. 
We want this business, that is interstate travel, but we feel it should be ana 
wi eonal through the various States 


he is traveling, will be willing to pay for a good safe road. By building such 
roads, we will also be able to make our towns and cities more desirable and more 
merce by preventing or forcing the people who have no 


people in the Stat It is an accommodation or 


is of where the user of the highways, 





ree to business and co 


- 
business in the towns or cities (who, in fact, don’t want to go through these 
Co! ed areas, if they have no business in these particular locations) and 

ke more available and accessible to the people who do have business in these 


particular towns and cities 
Bypasses and belt lines around our towns and cities have proven to be quite 
practica They have not hurt business whatsoever; in fact, they have helped 


We feel the sooner we start realizing these facts and stop running to Wash- 
ington every time we want to do something, we are going to be much better off, 
both financially and taxwise as well. After all, Washington doesn’t produce 
any money—it spends our money. It must first come from the people in the 
various States. We feel we can do a better, quicker, and cheaper job if we 
adhere more to the State rights and State management than the control from 
one source, namely, Washington. As our country and the world in its entirety 
has grown so in size and proportion that we feel Washington and its lawmakers, 
in our opinion, has a problem large enough to keep them well occupied on affairs 
of this nature. Moreover, the intent of this fine country of ours was never for 
the Government to be the big business in our country, it was to foster and see that 
business was conducted on an upright, honest, and just manner, but today it has 
become the big business of our country and very much in the red. 

We think both large and small businesses should wake up to the fact that unless 
they do take a more sincere and active part in helping to build sound and good 
businesses and not depend on Washington, but try to help Washington to see the 
soundness in this direction, then we are going to find a very difficult problem in 
conducting a satisfactory or a profitable business We think the quicker we 
feel that we are capable and able to know what our States’ needs are, then we 
think we will know what our country’s needs are in general. 

Phere is much to be said in regard to our engineering and also the present 
methods we are now using in acquiring the rights-of-way for building roads. We 
feel there is too much political interference and contracts between the purchasing 





of rights-of-way and engineering; in many respects that has proven very costly 
to th ixpayers in many ways. Our engineering and the cost of purchasing the 
rights-of-way for roads, in many cases, exceeds or equals the cost of construction, 
which we feel is entirely wrong If you don’t think so, you will find in many 


cases where it has been necessary to go into condemnation projects in order to 
ights-of-way to build a road through a farm or especially in the out- 
lying or rural sections of our country. n fact, it has involved many court cases 
and actions, but in 99 cases out of 100 if you will go back to the man who fought 
you most bitterly or the State when you were talking about building a road 
through his farm or property and tell him you are going to remove the road, then 
you will really have a fight on your hands, because roads have enhanced the 
value of his property beyond any doubt of thinking. It has also increased our 
taxable revenue, by the improvement of the road, to both the counties and the 
states wherever these roads are constructed. In fact, many of our highways 
today that were built through poor sections of the country, where the land 
assessments or improvements along these sections were such that the revenue 
was at a very low ebb, today the States and counties are collecting more taxes 
through this medium of improvement on roads on 1 mile than they used to collect 
on 50 miles—then we tell the public we can’t afford to build roads, not only to 
serve the people but to save lives as well. 

Insofar as roads are concerned, there aren’t any free roads. John Q. Public, 
the taxpayer, pays for these roads, and that is the reason we feel so much in 
favor of toll roads. This gives our financial institutions and bankers an oppor- 
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tunity of financing these roads at a low interest rate; gives the public the use 
of the roads; and the money is paid back and it is no direct bond obligation on 
the people of the State in which these roads were built. That is what has hap- 
pened in Washington. We have borrowed so much, floated so many bond issues, 
that the interest alone on this indebtedness is a big problem confronting us, set 
aside paying back the principal, due to the fact that the borrowing was not 
planned to be on a self-liquidating or self-carrying project. We still contend 
when we create an obligation we should at the same time create a means of 
repaying the obligfiation. That is one of the things again that toll roads and 
bi dges will do. 

Private business, when it makes an improvement in a building or in a new 
plant, the first thing they must assure themselves of and the banker as well, that 
the investment will be a self-liquidating project and one which will pay off a 
profit to the owner and the user and enhance the quality of the product and also 
bring in revenue to pay off the indebtedness 

We feel that we should not continue to increase the gasoline and fuel-oil tax, 
as you can overdo taxes as well as anything else, and in most cases the money 
which you get from these sources is put into our interstate highways, and approx- 
imately SO percent of our people in the States don’t use these roads, or at least 
very little, but they are paying for them, and possibly have to use poor roads or 
unsafe roads in their own State, where they really are entitled to good roads to 
get to and from their business and also to transact their business within their 
own State. 

At the rate we are building roads today we are just about building enough 
parking space to park the number of cars and trucks we are building each year, 
set aside using them. No wonder our accidents and casualties of lives are 
high—we are not doing anything to prevent this. In fact, the demand for roads 
is far greater than that of construction of new roads or improved roads. As 
stated above, we are confident that the answer to our highway problem—and one 
which will give us quick relief in that direction—is through the medium of toll 
roads and toll bridges. 

When we talk about a 10-year plan or whatever year plan you might be talking 
about, we feel we are kidding ourselves unless we are making provision to con- 
tinue this program. This can also be accomplished by toll roads instead of bond 
issues which we will find the obligations still remaining unpaid and confronted 
again with road problems which were never corrected. 

We would like to see each and every State in our great country give serious 
thought to building or planning for a toll road north, east, south, and west 
through their State. We know it is sound, one which will pay for itself and 
not work a hardship on its people in the way of bond issues or taxation. These 
roads can be constructed on a far more reasonable basis than under our present 
method under which our roads are now being built and paid for in our various 
States, 

We feel that our main highways, should there be another war, which we hope 
never will happen, but we are confident that these main highways, such as the 
toll roads we have already constructed in various parts of the country, will be- 
come the airways in a war emergency, in the next war, should that happen. We 
feel we have so much to look forward to in our highways from our labor, industry, 
and economy of this great country of ours. 

Good roads and good business, properly financed and constructed, go hand in 
hand. 

We believe in order to get better service and less casualties and accidents out 
of our already existing highways the following would be timely: 

1. A standard method of inspection of cars as to fitness for highway use. 

2. A better means of educating the people to maintain the schedule in accord- 
ance with the speed limits as posted along our highways, as well as in our cities 
and towns. Railroads, in order to get efficiency and avoid accidents, must 
adhere to a rigid schedule. We believe this same method should be applied to the 
users of our highway Ss. 

We will appreciate any comments or criticism you have on the above. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Hon. ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DesrR SENATOR: In official session on May 19, 1953, the board of directors of the 
Topeka Chamber of Commerce took unanimous action in favor of the continuance 
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Diversion, which is particularly serious in a number of densely populated 
areas where highway congestion is greatest, slows down highway improvement 
and retards progress toward the solution of vital traffic and safety problems. 
It might also be said that diversion contributes to and may be indirectly respon- 
sible for a substantial part of the traffic accident death toll each year. 

Since the motor-vehicle user pays general taxes for the support of government 
in the same manner as other citizens, the exaction of excise taxes from motor- 
vehicle users by the Federal Government is discriminatory and provides added 
burdens to the commercial motor-vehicle operator. 

The council opposes any application of an excise tax on transportation to 
private operation of motor vehicles or other transportation facilities by nontrans- 
portation enterprises 

If our national highway systems are to be brought up to the desired modern 
standards required for most efficient motor-vehicle operation within the reason- 
ably near future, a complete reappraisal of present procedures involved in the 
development and financing of the highway plant is called for * * * plus a well- 
programed and more efficient expenditure of the funds currently available. 


Mr. McGrecor. The committee will stand adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., the committee adjourned until Wednes- 
day, July 8, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 8, 1953 


House or RepreEsEeNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 

Was hington, Pee 
nee subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 
302, New House Office Building, Hon. J. Harry McGregor (chair- 

man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Mct A cor. The commapttee vill come to order. 

We are meeting again this morning for further consideration of 
highway sali lems. 

Mr. Dempsey. Mr. Chairman, I was going to make a statement this 
morning with reference to highway problems. My state i i had to 
do with the funds and the mone y necessary to build them. oye not 
know this group was going to be . ard this morning so I will bring 
it up tomorrow rather than today, but I do want to go into the situa- 
tion and find out what we are going to do this year, if anything, to 
bring about a better situation of roads at this time. We are being 
awfully slow. 

I introduced a bill, H. R. 14, on the first day of this session, and 
there is no bill before this committee yet. I think eve ry member of the 
committee knows that we cannot improve the highways without addi- 
tional money. I notice the generosity with which we meet requests 
from every foreign country on earth, and I think that we should be at 
least a little fair with the United States of America. 

Mr. McGrecoor. I think the Chair and all of the members of the 
committee are very much in accord with the view expressed by the 
member from New Mexico. 

The Chair would like to ask permission from the committee to insert 
in the record a letter received this morning from the Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., signed by Lee C. Howley for himself and by 
special authorization for: Walter E. Bec ‘kjord and F loyd C. Williams; 
Peck, Shaffer & Williams, Esq., counsel for Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Co.; Julian de Bruyn Kops, counsel for the Dayton Power & Light 
Co.: John Sabel, counsel for the Marietta Electric Co.: D. Bruce 
Mansfield, counsel for Ohio Edison Co.; Leslie Henry, Fuller Har- 
rington, Seney & Henry, counsel for the Toledo Edison Co.; W. Glover 
Porter, Porter, Stanley Treffinger & Platt, counsel for Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Co. 

If there are no objections by the committee the letter will be inserted 
in the record. 
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STATEMENT OF AUSTIN ROBERTS, ACTING GENERA 
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F THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES 
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COMMISSIONERS 
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{ issociation ttention foll { luction of S. 25 S21 
Conger by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, and H. R. 6697, Szd 
( r1'e ) Ci« a | Dav ot | Lie e¢ L re 
Ie rre | t! a COl ¢ | SLALLO t 
dl CO ( a ( der the chairn ship « 
H BS od r Hooker of 1 Virginia Stat Corporat ( 
l 
rhe committee on legislation considered these bil ritor ind 
recommended to our a ) tie re olut on en rsing } CID 
expressed there At the 1952 annual conv mn of the associatio 
held at Little Rock, Ark., on November 10 to 13, 1952, a resolution was 
adopted in contormity with the recommendations of the committee 
n legislation. That resolution reads as follows 
R RELA Cost or R ri Urns ILITIRS 
NECESSITATED BY FEDERAL-AID Hi PROJECTS 
Whereas the relocation of plant nd facilities sult of the constructio 


or reconstruction of highways and railroad grade crossings in connection with 
improvements of the Federal-aid system of roads is a source of considerable 
expense to regulated utilities other than railroads which ultimately must 
be borne by the users of utility services ; and 

Whereas there were introduced in the 82d Congress of the United States 
dentical bills, S. 2585 and H. R. 6697, which were designed to authorize pay 
ment from Federal funds of the cost of relocating facilities of utilities other 
than railroads whether municipally, publicly, or privately owned, where such 
relocation is required because of the construction or reconstruction of Federal- 
aid highways; and 

Whereas pursuant to the provisions of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 
railroads are reimbursed from Federal funds for the cost of relocating their 
facilities which are located within highway rights-of-way and which involved 
Federal-aid projects even though State laws may impose a duty on them to 
make contributions toward elimination of railroad rights-of-way crossings; and 

Whereas the Federal-Aid Highway Act does not specifically provide for the 
payment from Federal funds of any part of the cost of readjusting the facilities 
of utilities other than railroads whieh are located within highway rights-of-way 
and which are required to be relocated to accommodate Federal-aid highway 
projects; and 

Whereas, since the Federal funds expended for Federal-aid highway purposes 
are derived from taxes levied on the general public, including the nonrailroad 
utility user, such users are required to make double contribution toward the 
cost of Federal-aid highway construction; once in taxes and again through 
payment of higher rates to cover cost of relocating the pnonrailroad utility 
facilities; and 

Whereas in these times of constantly increasing cost and even higher taxes, 
regulatory Commissions are especially concerned over increased operating costs 
of utilities that necessitate higher rates to the users of such service: Now, there 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis 
sioners is of the opinion that the existing discrimination against nonrailroad 
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utilities should be eliminated and that equal treatment should be accorded all 
utilities having facilities involved in Federal-aid highway projects: and 

Resolved further, That the committee on legislation and the legal representa- 
tives of this association are authorized to appear on behalf of the association 
before any committee of Congress at any hearing which may be hereafter held 
upon legislation pertaining to the above matter for the purpose of presenting 
the views of this association. 


The present provisions of the Federal Highway Act provide that 
the railroads be reimbursed from Federal funds for the cost of relocat- 
ing their facilities which are located within highway rights-of-way 
and which involve Feder: al-aid projects even though State laws may 
impose a duty on them to make contributions tow: ‘ard elimination of 
railroad grade crossings. The act makes no similar provision for 
reimbursement to other utilities. The national association feels that 
this existing discrimination against nonrailroad utilities should be 
elminated and that equal treatment should be accorded all utilities 
having facilities involved in Federal-aid highway projects. 

One of the statutory dution of the State regulatory commissions is 
the fixing of rates of public ut oe Gener: ally spe aking, these rates 
are based on the cost of the utility of furnishing the service to its 
customers. In the post-World War II period, constantly increasing 
cos ts and higher taxes have necessitated higher rates to the user of 
utility services. The increased cost added by the necessity of relocat- 
ing utility facilities due to Federal-aid highway projects, is an addi- 
tional expense which must ultimately be borne by the user of the 
utility service. ‘Thus, the utility user contributes twice to the Federal- 
aid highway projects—once through his proportionate share of the 
Federal taxes and second through the increased rates he must pay for 
the utility service. 

Inasmuch as Federal-aid highway projects are constructed pri- 
marily in the interest of - national defense and of interstate com- 
merce, it is only equitable that they be paid for out of general 
funds rather than through utility rates. In the majority of inst isibes, 
the user of utility service does not benefit by the relocation of facili- 
ties as he will be receiving the same electric, gas, telephone, or water 
service after the relocation as he was receiving prior to the relocation. 
‘or this reason it is deemed inequitable to ask the user to pay twice 
toward the highway project, that is, in taxes and in rates, when the 
natural justification for the highway makes it appropriate that the 
complete cost be paid out of taxes. 

The unfairness of placing this cost on the user of utility services 
is particularly evident in the case of small localized utility companies 
who happen to be along the way of an interstate highway. The costs 
of relocation could be and have been a major hardship and burden to 
them. There is no justification for encumbering a local utility com- 
pany with relocation costs due to construction of a highway that will 
be used to transport interstate commerce through its territory. 

The argument might be raised that the possibility of such relation 
costs are a condition of which the utility is aware when it accepts 
a franchise or a license to occupy the public right-of-way. However, 
the granting of these licenses and franchises are often premised on 
the desire of the residents of the area for widespread utility service 
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and such widespread service is of local value in adding to the growth 
and development of a community. Therefore, if the burden of cost 
for Federal-aid highway projects is to fall equitably upon those who 
benefit by them, then the utility costs of relocating facilities should 
be borne by the taxpayers and not be a duplicate burden upon the 
rate payer. 

In considering this problem, the association discovered that the 
actual cost of relocating utility facilities as a result of Federal high- 
way construction was not known. We, therefore, made inquiry of 
individual utility companies and national utility associations as to 
whether or not it would be possible to ascertain the amount of these 
costs. The utility industry agreed to oe ite in such a study and 
committees were set up in 12 States to develop such information. 
These committees sought to obtain data as to the Fede ral- aid highway 
projects completed in a State within a 12-month period, and, if 
possible, to use the year ending June 30, 1952; ascertain which utility 
companies, whether privately, publicly, or municipally owned, were 
affected bes each of these projects; and to ascertain the cost borne 
by each of these utilities as a result of plant relocation due to the 
Federal-aid projects, excluding of course any cost resulting from 
betterment or improvement of plant. 

The results of these studies have been furnished to our association 
and attached to my statement as an appendix is a summary of this data. 

It will be noted from this tabulation that the total cost borne by 
the utility companies in these 12 States was 2.54 percent of the total 
cost of construction of the projects studied, and 4.81 percent of the 
Kederal-aid ap propriation to such projects. These, I believe, are 
representative figures and indicate the ratio of cost incurred by utility 
companies to the total cost of road construction and improvement, 
and to the Federal-aid appropriation involved. 

Mr. McGrecor. Without objection, the table may be made a part 
of the record. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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mi be wiven to the inclusion of a provision for reimbursement to 
public utilities for the cost of relocating thei plant as necessitated 
vy Federal-aid highway projects. 
Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for the priv lege of appearing 
before you this morning. 
\ir. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Roberts. We appre 
ciate your statement as we realize we are enterl f into a new field and 
] \ il 1e¢ 3 | fore us n tl e urvey ot our h a] Vay problems 


( ertall Ly the « hanging of t 
ch we are going to be faced. 

Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McGregor. Are there any questions of Mr. Roberts? Congress 
man George. 

Mr. Georcr. Is there not a difference in the standing between the 
railroad utilities, which occupy their own right-of-way and most pub 
le utilities, which occupy the highway right-of-way?’ Does that not 
put an entirely different status on the private right-of-way ¢ 

Mr. Rozerts. I do not believe so. The prov isions in the act that at 
present apply to railroads cover situations where the railroad facilities 
are within the highway right-of-way. I assume it is the situation as 
to which came first—whether the road or the railroad was there first. 

3ut where the railroads cross the highways and are within the high 
way right-of-way, they are being rein bursed for construction or re 
construction within the highway right-of-way. 

A second point on that, I believe, is the fact that were they located 
on private rights-of-way there would be no necessity for the present 
language in the Highway Act to provide for reimbursement, because 
under the doctrine of eminent domain by condemnation they would 
be paid for the damages incurred on private rights-of-way that would 
apply to railroads and other public utilities. 

Mr. Grorcr. All utilities are reimbursed where they occupy their 
own right-of-way. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. Roperts. That is precisely the point. 

Mr. Grorer. What you are contending for here is that even though 
they are on the public right-of-way, and if they are forced to move 

34172—53—-pt. 2——14 
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occasioned by an improvement of the highways, then they should 
be reimbursed from some Federal funds? 

Mr. Rozerts. That is correct. 

Mr. McGreeor. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Grorce. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. I note on page 2 of your statement you refer par- 
ticularly to relocating facilities which are located within highway 
rights-of-way. Does that refer to where the highway crosses a 
railroad ? 

Mr. Roprerts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other instances, other than where 
the highway crosses the railroad ? 

Mr. Rorerrs. In the case of railroads, I do not believe there would 
be. ‘The only instance where the situation arises is where there is a 
crossing of the highway and railroad. 

In the case of public utilities, however, their facilities run the length 
of the highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. The railroads are on their own property, except 
where they cross the highway. Is that correct? The only time rail- 
roads are being reimbursed for relocation is when the highway crosses 
the railroad, or the railroad crosses the highway ? 

Mr. Roperrs. That is correct. Where they are on a highway right- 
of-way. 

Mr. McGrecor. And then the question is which located there first— 
the railroads or the highways? 

Mr. Rorerts. The chicken and the egg problem. 

Mr. McGrecor. That is right. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Roberts. Are there any other questions ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Roserrs. Thank you very much, Congressman. 

Mr. MeGrecor. The next witness is Judge Hooker, member of the 
State Corporation Commission of Virginia and chairman of the legis- 
lation committee of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE H. LESTER HOOKER, MEMBER OF THE STATE 
CORPORATION COMMISSION OF VIRGINIA AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE LEGISLATION COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS 


Judge Hooxer. Thank you. The remarks will not be as long as 
the title. 

Mr. McGrecor. Judge, we are glad to have you with us. 

Judge Hooker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. My name is H. Lester Hooker. I am a member of the 
State Corporation Commission of Virginia, and have been a member 
since November 1924. In addition to my membership on the Vir- 
ginia commission, I am a member of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners and 
chairman of its legislative committee. I am also a past president of 
that association. 

The State Corporation Commission of Virginia is by the constitu- 
tion and by statute of our State charged with the duty of regulating 
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all of the public utilities. The Virginia Commission has been in 
existence since March 2, 1903, and has been regulating utilities since 
that time—a period of more than 50 years. Under existing law it 
exercises jurisdiction over the security issues of utilities, transac- 
tions between utilities and their affiliates, and the construction of 
facilities of utilities serving in Virginia. We regulate the rates of 
electric, telephone, gas distribution, and water companies involving 
many hundreds of millions of dollars. As such it is vitally interested 
in any legislation that may make for a more economical performance 
of the duties and obligations of the utilities it regulates. 

As has been stated by the assistant general solicitor of the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners and as is pointed 
out in the resolution referred to by him and made a part of the record 
in this matter, we favor legislation that will relieve the utilities of 
having to bear the expense of the relocation of any of their plants or 
facilities that may be necessary by reason of the construction or recon- 
struction of the Federal-aid system of roads. This is an expense 
loaded on regulated utilities which must be passed on to their 
customers. 

These highway projects frequently require the relocation of utility 
facilities, the removal of which utility facilities results in no benefit 
to the owner thereof. It requires an expenditure of its resources which 
should rightfully be set up as a part of the cost of the project. 

The users of the service of these utilities receive no advantage in 
any respect whatsoever, but must bear the expense of such relocations. 
It may be assumed that the necessity that has occasioned the removal 
of utility facilities in the past by reason of ad construction or recon- 
struction of Federal-aid highways will cont » to be required in the 
future and that, therefore, the burden of this e it nse will, unless relief 
is had by ap propri iate legislation, continue to be paid for by those who 
use the service of these utilities. It is seen that this burden is not borne 
by the general public but entirely and solely by those who use the 

ervice of these utilities. 

The money used to build these Federal-aid highways is obt: ained 
from taxes levied upon the general public. The utility user pays his 
fair share of all Federal taxes, and in addition he must pay through 
rates charged for the service he receives all the costs incurred by the 
utility for the location or relocation of the facilities of the utility. 
The utility user is required to make an extra contribution toward the 
cost of Federal-aid highway construction, once in taxes and again in 
rates. This inequity seems all the more unjust when it is recognized 
that the utility user receives no more benefit from the Federal-aid 
highway projects than any other user of the highways. It therefore 
appears to be manifestly just and reasonable that legislation should 
be passed to remove this inequity. 

We respectfully but earnestly urge your favorable consideration of 
legislation that will remove this inequity. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you, sir. There is one question I would like 
to ask. 

Do you think that the various States would allow the utilities to 
occupy their State highway right-of-way if they knew any time 
they improved a road they were going to have to reimburse the elec- 
tric, telephone, and gas companies for mov ing off their right-of-way ? 
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Jud Hooker. Of course, I cannot say positively they would, but 
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; ate , 7 
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know that rights-of-way are so much higher to obtain than they 


4 


ere at the time these utilitic 5 were perm tted to fo on the rights-of 


Mr. Grorce. Railroad companies pay taxes on the Aaa owned 
n the counties where they 7O th ough, as well as on their trackage. 
\ public utility does not pay any taxes on idaameanal the public 


Judge Hooker. It pays on the telephone. 

Mr. Grorer. It pays on the poles and on the wire, but they cannot 
pay on any land they own or any right-of-way they own because 
they actually do not own it. They are there due to the sufferance 
of the highway departments and the public who owns that right-of- 
way. 

Judge moon r. Of course, that is true, that they do not pay taxes 

1 propert) the A" do not own. but all of that inures to the benefit of 
the public. The people who pay the rates get the benefit of it and 
not the utility. It does hot mean a dime to the utili ty as the 
people who subseribe to the electric, gas, and water services are the 
ones who pay the bills. 

Mr. Grorcr. Does the committee have any questions of Judge 
Hooker ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you, sir. 

Judge Hooxer. Thank you. 

Mr. Grorae. Is Congressman Davis here, please ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES C. DAVIS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorcr. I understand you have a witness here whom you would 
like to introduce and possibly make some remarks yourself, 

Mr. Davis. I do, Mr. Chairman. I am not a witness in connection 
with the bill, but I do appreciate very much the committee’s granting 
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scriber rates, which would tend to stifle utility development. Further- 
more, it has been recognized that the use of highways for utility facili- 
ties isa common or ordinary use since it relieves the roads of the burden 
of additional travel which would otherwise be necessary, such as for 
the transportation of messages, fuel, and so on. Those companies 
which have been granted the right to occupy highway rights-of-way 
have spent vast sums of money for the construction of facilities across 
and along the public highways of the various States. 

Our right to use the highways is more than a mere license gratu- 
itously granted. The courts of this country, including the United 
States Supreme Court, have repeatedly held that these rights, once 
acquired, are vested property rights based on an adequate considera- 
tion. Counsel for our company has prepared a memorandum of some 
of these cases and with your permission I will ask that it be filed with 
my statement as a part of the record. 

Mr. Grorce. Are they very voluminous? 

Mr. Brapeury. No,sir. We have some 8 or 10 cases. 

Mr. Grorce. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM 


It is settled beyond dispute by the decisions that when a utility occupies a 
public road under authority of a statute or ordinance it acquires thereby a 
property right which is protected by the Constitution. Among the many cases 
so holding are the following: 


City of Owensboro v. Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. (230 U. 8. 59 (19138) ) 


The telephone company occupied the city streets with its poles and wires by 
virtue of an ordinance which the city sought to repeal. Among the issues to be 
decided was whether by virtue of the ordinance the company had obtained a 
contract which was protected from impairment by the Constitution. On this 
point the Court held: 

“That an ordinance granting the right to place and maintain upon the streets 
of a city poles and wires of such a company is the granting of a property right, 
has been too many times decided by this Court to need more than a reference to 
some of the later cases: Detroit v. Detroit Street Railway Co. (184 U. 8S. 368, 
395); City of Louisville vy. Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Co. (224 U. 8. 
649, 661) ; Boise Water Co. v. Boise City (opinion just handed down, post, p. 84). 
As a property right it was assignable, taxable, and alienable * * *.” 


Louisville vy. Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Co. (224 U. S. 649 (1912) ) 


The Legislature of Kentucky in 1886 chartered the Ohio Valley Telephone Co. 
and in its charter provided “that the company might maintain its telephone 
system, erect poles, and string wires over the streets and highways of the city, 
with and by the consent of the general council.” The city gave its assent and 
the Cumberland Co. later succeeded to the rights of the Ohio Valley Co. 

The city still later undertook to withdraw its assent. One of the issues involved 
was whether the company held a mere license to use the streets of the city or 
whether it enjoyed a franchise which could not be repealed, nullified, or forfeited. 
The Court in deciding this issue held: 

“* * * Those charter franchises had beeome fully operative when the city’s 
consent was given, and thereafter the company occupied the streets and conducted 
its business, not under a license from the city of Louisville but by virtue of a 
grant from the State of Kentucky. Such franchises granted by the legislature 
could not, of course, be repealed, nullified, or forfeited by any ordinance of a 
general council.” [Emphasis ours. ] 

In describing the nature of the right granted the Telephone Co, the Court said: 

“* * * In the present case the Ohio Valley Co. was by its charter given 
authority to mortgage and dispose of franchises. Among those thus held was 
the right to use the streets in the city for the purpose necessary in conducting 
a telephone business. Such a street franchise has been called by various 
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names—an incorporeal hereditament, an interest in land, an easement, a right- 
of-way—but howsoever designated, it is property * * *.” 


Russell v. Sebastian (233 U. S. 195 (19138) ) 


The Economic Gas Co., under a California constitutional provision granting 
gas companies “the privilege of using the public streets and thoroughfares” for 
the purposes of laying down pipes and conduits, constructed lines in the city of 
Los Angeles. The constitutional provision was amended to provide that such use 
of the streets should be “upon such conditions and under such regulations as the 
municipality may prescribe.” Russell, acting in behalf of the gas company, was 
arrested upon the charge of excavating in the street in violation of a municipal 
ordinance requiring written permission of the board of public works before 
making any such excavation. The Court held that by virtue of the first consti- 
tutional provision the gas company had acquired a vested franchise to use all 
the streets of the city, which right was not affected by the subsequent amend- 
ment of the constitution. 

_— * That the grant, resulting from an acceptance of the State’s offer, con- 
stituted a contract, and vested in the accepting individual or corporation a prop- 
erty right, protected by the Federal Constitution, is not open to dispute in view 
of the repeated decisions of this court. * * * 


Mayor, Etc., of Knorville v. Africa (77 Fed. 501 (6th Cir., 1896) ) 


Defendant had purchased a street railway and claimed the right to construct 
track on certain streets by virtue of an ordinance of 1876. Citizens Railway Co. 
claimed the same right by virtue of a grant to it in 1895. Defendant went in and 
laid portions of track in a street which was wide enough for only one railway 
and the city obtained a preliminary injunction to restrain him from proceeding. 
The question for decision was whether the grant to defendant of 1876 had been 
abandoned because the track had not been built for 20 years and also was the 
original grant valid. The Court held there was abandonment but stated: 

“* * * A right of way upon a public street, whether granted by act of the 
legislature, or ordinance of city council, or in any other valid mode, is an ease- 
ment, and as such is a property right, capable of assignment, sale, and mortgage, 
and entitled to all the constitutional protection afforded other property rights 
and contracts. * * *” 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. City of Mobile et al. (162 Fed. 523 
(C. C., §. D., Ala. 1907) ) 


The company had erected poles and was operating in the city under the State 
statute and a city ordinance. The city ordered the company to remove four poles 
which the company had been using for 10 years and to attach its wires to poles 
owned by another telephone company. The city claimed that since it had no 
authority to grant the original ordinance giving the company the right to use the 
streets, the poles were a unisance per se. The company claimed that the ordi- 
nance formed a contract between the company and the city and requested an in- 
junction. The Court granted the injunction and stated: 

‘“* * * A right of way upon a public street, whether granted by act of the 
legislature or ordinance of a city council, is an easement, and as such is a prop 
erty right and entitled to all the constitutional protection afforded other prop- 
erty and contracts. * * *” 


Board of Mayor, Etc., of City of Morristown, Tcnn. vy. Bast Tennessee Telephone 
Co. (115 Fed. 304 (6th Cir. 1902) ) 


The city council had passed an ordinance giving the telephone company the 
right to use the streets but then repealed the same and prevented the company 
from erecting poles and stringing lines. The company sought an injunction. 
The question for decision was whether the city could repeal the ordinance. The 
Court stated: 

“The consent to the occupancy of the streets by the poles and wires of the 
telephone company for the purpose of maintaining a public telephone system 
was the grant of an easement in the streets and a conveyance of an estate or 
property interest, which, being in a large sense the exercise of a proprietary or 
contractual right rather than legislative, was irrevocable after acceptance, un- 
less the power to alter or revoke was reserved. This principle has too many 
times been declared and appplied by this court to require further elaboration 
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and the facilities of all must be adjusted if the project is to be com- 
pleted in the manner fashioned by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

There is no sound basis, we believe, for relieving one utility, the 
railroad, of a burden which is left to be borne by others similarly 
situated. To do so, we en submit, is contrary to ordinary 
fairness = justice. The change in the law we are speaking in sup- 
port of will correct this inequity by providing for payment out,of 
Federal fund s for the relocation costs of all utilities, whether publicly 
or privately owned, not just railroads. 

The argument has been advanced that there is sufficient reason to 
pay the railroads and not the other utilities, since railroads occupy 
private rights of-way. However, the proponents of this argument 
overlook the fact that railroads are being reimbursed for their cost 
in grade elimination projects, and we submit that at those points the 
railroads are within highway rights-of-way as are other utilities. 

Actually, whether the railroad is on public or private right of-way 
at the site of the grade crossing is immaterial. The point is that stat- 
utes in most States impose on railroads all or a substantial part of 
the cost of the railroad crossing elimination, irrespective of whether 
the railroad is on private or public right-of-way. 

I might add there, if J ey Mr. Chairman, that I think that an- 
swers the question you put to Mr. Austin Roberts just now as to 
the railroads being paid for gr: ads ainaial ation crossings. In our opin- 
ion it makes no diflierence who was there first—whether it was the 
railroad or the highway, since the railroads are required under State 
statutes to bear the cost of grade elimination projects, but they are 
relieved of that cost by the Bureau of Public Roads under Federal 
laws. , 

The theory of these statutes is that the railroad creates the hazard 
to the public to be eliminated, which justifies the imposition of these 
special burdens upon them. Yet the Federal Highway Act expressly 
relieves them of that obligation and provides that it be borne from 
Federal highway funds. 

The problem of relocation cost has been becoming more serious under 
the impact of the growing Federal-aid highway program. Roads 
designed to meet the needs of interstate commerce and national de- 
fense in many instances replace existing local and State roads. These 
roads with their divided double lanes, overpasses or underpasses, and 
clover leaves, require greatly widened rights-of-way. The extensive 
removal of utility lines whicl 1 is required by these roads imposes on 
utility services located along existing rights-of-w ay a substantial cost 
far in excess of what would be required to accommodate roads of a 
size and character to meet local needs only. 

This impact of the changing character of roads on utility lines is 
receiving recognition. In size and character of construction so-called 
freeways or turnpikes are very similar to Federal-aid highways. A 
number of the States have in recent years passed statutes providing 
for the construction of such freeways. The legislatures in enacting 
these statutes have recognized almost without exception that it is noth- 
ing but fair for the public utility involved to be fully reimbursed for 
relocation costs incident to the construction and completion of such 
freeways or turnpikes. 
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The following States in passing such legislation expressly provided 
for the payment of relocation costs to the utilities which would have to 
relocate their facilities to accommodate the project ; 





Florida (1953)__._._._....._._. Turnpikes | New York (1946) _.. Through way 
Georgia (1952)_._-___._-___._._._ Turnpikes | North Carolina (1951) —_- Turnpikes 
Kansas (1953)_-._-_--_-.__-__.__ Turnpikes | Ohio (1949) scsi ienies Turnpikes 
Kentucky (1950)___.--______ Turnpikes | Oklahoma (1953) -- _--- Turnpikes 
Michigan (1953) . . Turnpikes|Texas (1953) ------ ~~ Turnpikes 
New Jersey (1948) _.__ Turnpikes| Virginia (1952)-_---- Turnpikes 


The next and last point of my statement deals with the amount of 
these expenses we have been talking about. The ‘re seems to be some 
concern over the proposed change because it is feared that the cost to 
the Government of relocating nonrailroad facilities on Federal-aid 
projects would be exorbitant in relation to the overall cost. We know 
this is not the case. Let me — irize for you some statistical infor- 
mation which was assembled by the utility industries to show how 
little effect the reimbursement of utilities would have on the cost of 
Federal-aid roads. These figures were prepared at the request of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. While 
I did not supervise the collection of all of this data, I did direct the 
preparation of the part that relates to Southern Bell, that is, the tele- 
phone figures for Florida, Mississippi, and Tennessee, and I have dis- 
cussed with the other telephone companies their methods and results. 
The studies were made in 12 States, one-fourth of the States in the 
Nation. These States were: California, Connecticut, Florida, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Mississippi, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and Washington. 

The committee will see that there was spent on Federal ald proj- 
ects in those States during the period of the study, which was 12 
months in 11 States and 24 months in 1 State, the sum of $296,339,611. 
To accommodate these projects it was necessary for the telephone 
companies, including independents, to pay $2,795,081 in relocation 
costs. This amounts to only 0.94 percent of the total construction cost 
of the Federal-aid projects, but it constitutes a great burden on the 
telephone companies. ‘To relocate the plant of all nonrailroad utili- 
ties on these projects cost the utilities $6,946,726, which represents 
2.34 percent of the total amount spent for construction of these 
projects, 

While this amount greatly concerns the utility companies and theu 
ope rating budgets, it seems to us that these figures effectively refute 
any argument that it will cost an exorbitant amount to relocate utility 
facilities on Federal-aid projects. Furthermore, it is probable that 
these costs can be reduced below the level presently being experienced, 
In many instances highways might well be located so as to cause a 
minimum of disturbance to e ‘xisting utility facilities without increas- 
ing the cost of construction of the highways themselves. We offer 
our assistance to the highway people in working toward that end. 

Gentlemen, we urge you to give your most earnest consideration to 
the proposed change in the law. Its adoption, we sincerely believe, 
is necessary to correct inequities inherent in the present act and 
eliminate unjust discrimination against nonrailroad public utilities 
and their subscribers 
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r. Brapsury. That is correct. 
r. OakMAN. And the utilities you believe are in agreement with 
this memorandum ? 

Mr. Brapsury. Yes, sir. We take no exception to it. 

Mr. Oaxkman. That is all. 

Mr. Grorce. Are there any other questions of Mr. Bradbury? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Groree. Could you tell me how mai y thousands of miles of 
highway right-of-way your companies occupy in the nine States you 
represent ‘ 

Mr. Brapsury. No, sir, Mr. Chairman; I would not even hazard a 
guess, 

Mr. Grorce. Do you have any idea of the relationship between the 
railroad right-of-way where we have just the crossing involved, in 
miles, and other public utilities ? 

Mr. Brapgsury. No, sir. I doubt there is much relation there be- 
cause So many of our lines are located along access roads, or secondary 
roads, where there would never be a Federal-aid project. 

Mr. Grorce. Aren’t you on practically all State highway right-of- 
way in those States? 

Mr. Brapsury. Yes, sir; we are—particularly in our rural develop 
ment. As you know, we are carrying on a rather extensive rural 
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development throughout this country. That is, the telephone com 
pani Ss are. And those lines serve remote sections. Of course, they 
are small revenue producers and we build them as economically as 
possible so as to keep the rates down to the rural customers; and 
naturally we use the highway rights-of-way in such cases. 

Mr. Grorce. When we set up the farm-to-market road system in 
my State of Kansas we notified every rural electrification unit that 
was starting up in our State that it was certainly advisable for them 
to get on thelr own rig , 
proved these roads. if they were on our right of way we could hot 
and would not reimburse them. 

I think in most instances it was easy for rural-electrification units 
to get inside the farmer’s fence line at the time of original construc- 
tion. Otherwise they would not build their rural lines out where 
they wanted to go; and we eliminated a lot of that problem. 

] been voing for a long time. You were 
there before the time the highway S were developed. 

Mr. Brappury. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. But I do think in most States when they build new 
roads they would refuse to allow any utility company to go on thei 
nght-of Way if those States knew they were going to be liable for 


a - > : Fg 
nt-ol-way in the event we widened ana iim 


Of course, you folks haves 


moving those utilities. 

Mr. Brapsury. Mr. Chairman, if I may make this comment, I do 
i ot think the h alway department in any State would have the Say-so 
on that matter. The right has been given the utilities by the legisla- 
tures in years gone by to place plant along the highway. 

Mr. Grorce. You mean of new construction and relocated high- 
Ways ¢ 

Mr. Brapsury. Yes, sir 

Mr. Grorcre. You can go in whether a State highway department 
wants you to or not ¢é 

Mr. Brapsury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorcre. That is news to me. 

Mr. Brappury. And that is set forth in these decisions I have filed 
with you. 

Mr. Grorce. I thought where you occupied them you did have a 
vested right. 

Mr. Brapsury. Of course, you have got to get on them before you 
can occupy them. ; 

Mr. Grorce. What I am contending is, when they build these new 
roads if they are going to have to reimburse you every time they force 
you to move, they will not let you on. ; 

Mr. Brapsury. Sir, I would not contend we would expect reim- 
bursement every time we relocate a plant along a State road. What 
I am talking about is the Federal-aid roads, which are vastly different 
from the State roads. ; 

Mr. Grorce. Of course, what we are talking about here is thousands 
nd thousands of miles of possible relocation in the United States. 

Mr. Brapsury. Potentially so. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Grorce. In my own State of Kansas we have over 40,000 miles 
that are under State control, counting our secondary roads system and 
our primary roads system. with utilities. Usually gas, electric, and 


telephone companies are all on public right-of-way. 
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Mr. Brapsury. But as I pointed out in my notes here in connection 
‘with new roads, the widened and newly constructed roads—we believe 
that utility relocation can be reduced to the minimum by utilities 
working with the highway folks as to where they would place the new 
roads. I can visualize cases, particularly in cities, where by taking 
one street it may require the entire relocation of an underground 
fac ility by a utility ; whereas if they would go on an adjacent street, 
little or no relocation costs would be required by the ut lity. 

Mr. Grorce. I have known instances where highway engineers, be- 
cause they did not have to reimburse, forced the utility to move when 
they could have shifted the road and put it elsewhere. 

Mr. Brappury. You have a point there. 

Mr. Georcr. There have been several instances of that kind, but 
this problem you are presenting to us here is involved and will be 
tremendous in scope it we go ahead on your prope program, 

Mr. OAKMAN. a Chairman, for the record I would like to state 


t local situation in Detroit, Mich., where they have entered upon a 
very progressive system of expressways within the city. All of them 
are part of the Federal-aid highway system. Sieg are all subject to 


Federal aid and are being built by a four party agreement—the city 
of Detroit, the Wayne County Highw: iy Commission, the State high 
way departme! it, and the Bureau of Publie Roads. Whether it is legal 
or not, it has aaa is being done that the relocation of utilities is being 
charged to and paid for out of highway funds. 

The Water Department of the City of Detroit and the Public Light- 
ing Department of the City of Detroit are two of the most affected 
utilities, and we didn’t feel that we should charge these improvements 
to the water payers and the street lighting. We charged the entire 
cost to these new highway projects. 

I do not know of any place else in the United States where this has 
been done, but that was recognized there as equitable on the part of 
all of the affected participants in these programs. 

Mr. GeorGe. I am sure anything you do in Detroit would be legal. 

Mr. OakMan. Well, nobody has claimed it is not. It is at least 
equitable, we figure, or we would not have done it. It has been open 
and aboveboard. If it is good and proper there, maybe we ought to 
take a very good look-see at this on a national basis. 

Mr. Grorcr. In moving water storage and power systems in cities 
it presents a tremendous financial problem. 

Are there any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Neau. I am just thinking that, as the Bureau of Public Roads 
takes over more and more of the State highway system as time goes on, 
then this proposition, assuming the liability imposed by this regula- 
tion, would incur a great deal larger expense. If it only applies to 
the Federal highways it would be much less expensive from that 
standpoint. 

Mr. Brapsury. Yes, sir. But as the Chairman pointed out just 
now, if the Bureau of Public Roads knew they had to bear the cost 
of relocating utility plant they may seek a location so as not to dis- 
turb the plant to as great an extent as they are doing now. 

Mr. Groree. As it is now, moving utilities on highway rights-of-way 
is not a part of the cost of highway construction. If it was going to 
be a part of the cost, I think they could shift several center lines. In 
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Vir. Braprrry I would not know. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Brapsury. Thank you 

Mr. Grorce. Congressman Priest from Tennessee will introduce 


r\) 
4 pL tL ( 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE J. PERCY PRIEST, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
TENNESSEE 


Mr. Prresr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of the com- 


RY riving me the privilege of introducing a long-time friend 

of mine and a former city attorney for the city of Nashville, which is 
ome. He is a man who has been very active for quite a number 
vears in the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers. He is 
present vice chairman of the Committee on Muncipally Owned 


Utility Systems for this National Institute of Muni ipal Law Officers. 
Mr. E. C. Yokley will present testimony for the National Institute, 


d also, as I understand it, specifically on a situation in my home 
water utility in a suburban area of Nashville, which is a 
ry specific case I have had some opportunity to study at length. I 


el that there is great merit in the case Mr. Yokley will present to 
the committee and I appreciate the opportunity of appearing here to 
resent him to you. 

Mr. E. C. Yokley of Nashville. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you, Congressman Priest. 

You may proceed, Mr. Yokley. 
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STATEMENT OF E. C. YOKLEY, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MUNICIPALLY OWNED UTILITIES OF THE NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF MUNICIPAL LAW OFFICERS; AND GENERAL COUNSEL 
FOR THE FIRST SUBURBAN WATER UTILITY DISTRICT OF 
DAVIDSON, TENN. 


Mr. Yoxirey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee. 
My name is FE. C. Yokley. I am engaged in the general practice of 
law in Nashville, Tenn. Prior to June 1951, I served for 14 years in 
Lhe legal department of the city of Nashv ille, holding the position as 
head of that department during 1949, 1950, and 1951. 

I presently serve as vice chairman of the Committee on Municipally 
Owned Utilities of the National Institute of Muni ipal Law Officers. 
At the request of the pre sident of that body, the Honorable David M. 
Proctor, city solicitor of Kansas City, Mo., I appear before your sub- 

presenting the more than 800 American cities 


mittee today re o 
? : } 
ch make up its membership. 


At the last annuai meet y of the organization, ompost | of c1ty 
attorneys, city o1ieitors, a corporatiol counsel of th il re nective 
cities, held in Louisville, Ky., last December, the following resolution 

is unanimously adopted: 


Whereas 


the Federal-aid highway program has caused, and will continue 
» cause, municipally and publicly owned utilities to expend large sums to move 


+ 


and relocat itility facilities to accommodate Federal-aid projects, thus im- 
posing an onerous and unwarranted burden on users of utilit 
Whereas, under the provisions of the Federal-aid Highway 

: : 


Vv service: and 
Act of 1944 rail 
t 


ds are reimbursed from Federal funds for the « t of relocati | 


g their facili- 
ties in connection with Federal-aid projects but other utilities are discriminated 
t they are not so reimbursed under said act: Now, therefore, be it 
] /?, That the National Institute of Municipal Law Officers urge the 
United States to enact legislation providing that publicly owned 
be relieves f the costly burden of relocating utility facilities when 
Fede i projects 
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from the legislature, in which there is no reservation of power to 
require relocation at our own expense, and there is no statute in 
‘Tennessee giving to the highway commissioner any authority to make 
is move. 

The pipes are underground and, therefore, present no hazard or 
obstruction to vehicular travel. Unfortunately, however, some of 
those water mains rest under Federal Highway 31A and 41A, which 
is presently being tripled in size, and demand has been made that 
we move them at our own expense. It will cost the District over 
$100,000 to comply with that demand. We couldn't comply if we 
felt obligated to do so for the simple reason that we do not have the 
money. All of our funds are obtained from rates paid by the sub 
scribers, and those rates are based on normal and necessary opera- 
tional costs, plus an amount sufficient to amortize outstanding bonds. 
The District has no reserves to take care of these relocation costs at- 
tempted to be laid upon it. 

If this municipal corporation must bear this burden, its subscriber 
rates will have to be increased substantially. Yet, most subscribers 
do not live on the highway. Many live as much as 5 miles away from 
t and may never use it at all. Those subscribers have paid their 
taxes to the Federal Government and the State for highway and other 
purposes, just as have other taxpayers, and now they are to be called 
upon to foot this bill for a highway from which they derive no com 
pensat ing benefit not common to the public generally. The relocation 
demand has been refused, with the result that the question has been 
in litigation for almost 2 years, while the highway project remains 
uncompleted. 

The use of Federal funds for highway purposes is historically justi- 
fied on the theory that these highways are constructed in the interest 
of national defense and interstate commerce for the benefit of the 
veneral public. But in the case I have just cited you, the water users 
of a relatively small locality are called on, through the additional cost 
of water in their homes, to subsidize to the extent of $100,000 the con- 
struction cost of such a project being constructed for national pur- 
OSes. 

I have heard it said that to reimburse utilities for relocation would 
result in a substantial portion of Federal-aid funds being diverted 
and used for the benefit of the utilities which occupy the highway 
right-of-way as a matter of convenience to themselves. It seems to 
me that there are several answers to this argument: 

In the first place, I am familiar with the work of the different 
groups who have collected the figures compiled at the instance of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners and 
those figures show that the cost of utility relocation, as compared with 
total Federal-aid highway expenditures, is small and has been enor- 
mously exaggerated. 

In the second place, and I am speaking for the municipally owned 
utilities, although I think it applies to others as well, the statement 
that the utilities occupy the highway right-of-way as a matter of 
convenience to themselves is misleading. The service which each 
utility renders is important to the public welfare, just as is the service 
which the highway renders as a means of communication. The water, 
sewer, electric, and other utilities are necessarily located in the public 
highway because it is from such location that they can adequately 
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and properly serve the public. In recognition of this, and to encour 

age the development of the utility systems within the municipalities, 
they have been encouraged by fr: ane from the various govern- 
mental levels to invest their money in facilities in the public right- 

of-way. 

The United States Supreme Court has repeatedly held that a utility 
which has thus constructed its facilities in the public highway in re 
liance on governmental franchise or grant, has ac quired a property 
right which is protected by all of the c onstitutional sdeatanil 

Thus, we have a situation where the utilities have ac quired property 
rights in reliance upon governmental grants made to induce the utility 
development for the benefit of the general public, and yet the utility 
is called upon to destroy not for the benefit of the utility, but solely as 
a part of the highway project. 

It can no longer be questioned that a highway right-of-way serves 
more purposes than vehicular travel. The public aoa and demands 
all the proper uses of the highway. The right-of-way properly serves 
other means of communication, such as telegraph and telephone. It 
also serves as a means of reaching the public with the other utility 
services which they require, such as electricity, sewage, water, munici- 
pal fire-alarm systems, and other purposes. 

It is obvious that none of these services can reasonably be made 
available to people living along a congested street or highway, ex- 
cept by occupying the highway right-of-way. In the last analysis all 
of these regulated public utilities exist, are located, and are operated 
to serve the public, and the rights which they have in the highway 
right-of-way were granted in order to promote that public service. 

I respectfully suggest that since the presence of utility facilities in 
the highway right-of-way constitutes a proper highway use, as has been 
held in many cases, the equitable approach to this problem should be 
that where the demands of vehicular use necessitates a change, the 
burden should be borne from highway funds; and where the demands 
of utility use necessitate a change it should be paid from utility funds. 
Thus would each proper highway use pay its own way. 

It has been said that the effect of the change which we are advocat 
ing would be to slow up the highway program. We believe the con- 
trary is true. The existing practice has led to inequity, confusion, 
litigation, and delay, and unless remedied will continue to do so. 
There is presently no uniformity in the handling of this reimburse- 
ment problem in the different States. Although the regulations of the 
Bureau of Public Roads seek to make the highway commissioner in 
each State determine whether a utility is entitled to reimbursement, 
this system is wholly unworkable. Reimbursement is allowed in one 
State and denied in another under comparable conditions. 

For example, at Nashville, on the Federal-aid project to which 
have previously referred, several utilities have refused to move. Not- 
withstanding the statutes under which the utilities occupy the high- 
way are completely silent to any obligation to relocate, the highway 
commissioner has never made a formal finding whether or not the 
utilities are entitled to reimbursement. The road has been torn up, 
with work completely stopped for almost 2 years, while litigation is 
carried on, the end of which is not even in sight. 

I am told that in Georgia a similar situation developed, except that 
the State attorney general made a finding that the utilities were en- 
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titled to reimbursement; yet the Bureau of Public Roads declined to 
respect that opinion and denied reimbursement. 

As its resolution demonstrates, the cities who are members of the 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers believe that it is most 
lesirable to put an end to the present lack of uniformity in the admin- 
istration of the program in different States, and the steadily mounting 
volume of litigation and delays occasioned thereby. ‘The proper solu- 
tion, and the only one which will insure uniformity in administering 
the Federal highway program, lies in amending the Highway Act so 
that utility relocation costs are included in the definition of construc- 
tion costs contained in the act. 

I ask permission of this committee, Mr. George, to attach to my 
statement a copy of the opinion of the attorney general of Georgia, 

hich I mentioned a moment ago, and also certain letters and tele- | 
grams which I have recently received from member cities of our 
organization in support of the proposed change in the act. 

These wires are from Jacksonville, Fla.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Port- 
land, Oreg.; Omaha, Nebr.; St. Louis, Mo.; Denver, Colo.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Kansas City, Kans. And I might add that one of the 
wires we have in connection with my appearance here is from the 
M Water Util l s Association, ¥ hich has specifically asked that 
I speak or all of the members of their organization, om posed of pri- 


ite, public. nd municipally owned water utilities in the State of 
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\ Representative 
! Hot i} ngton, D. C.: 
ur authority to urge behalf of the Metropolitan Utilities District of 
Omaha, Nebr., its plea to the Public Works Comm e of the House on July 8 for 
t elieving tl ublicly owned gas and water utility as well as cities 
ense of 1 cating structures du ) il highway projects. 
I f so doing has been ar S an unjust burden on the consumers of 
‘ } Nie 
GerorGeE C. Pa General Counse] 
TALLAHASSEE, Fra., July 6, 1958. 
EK. C. YOR! 
{ } da J VW } ; » «¢ 
( I Ser trong urges passage of legislation relieving cities of 
i , ul { I ti ( Federal-a ghway projects City 


f Tallahassee now faced with substantial expense in connection with widen- 
ng of highway approaching State Capitol Building which I am informed will 
be Federal-aid highway project. 






JAMES MeEsseER, JR., City Attorney. 


PoRTLAND, MAINE, July 6, 1953. 


{mbassador Hotel. Washinot D.C.: 
Maine Water Utilities Association, on behalf of member private, public, and 
municipal water utilities, State of Maine, strongly urges passage of pending 
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Federal legislation relieving municipalities and other utilities of burden of re- 
locating utility facilities on Federal-aid highway projects and authorize your 
appearance on its behalf at hearing before House Public Works Committee 
Wednesday, July 8. Suggest incorporation of statement of Edward T. Gignoux 
representing Maine Water Utilities Association at February 1952 hearings be- 
fore Senate Public Works Subcommittee on S, 2487 and S. 2589, record pages 
496 through 499. 
MAINE WaTER UTILITIES ASSOCIATION, 
By Epwarp T. Giegnoux, Counsel. 


DENVER, CoL« , duly 6, 19 
E. C. YoKLey, 
Ambassador Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Re legislation relieving cities of burden of relocating utility facilities on 
Federal-aid highway projects. Nimlo went on record last year as favoring such 
legislation. Such legislation would have saved the city and county of Denver 
approximately $90,000 in the relocation of water lines made necessary by our 
valley highway project. 

JoHN C. Banks, City Attorney. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 3, 19 
E, C. YOKLEY, 
4mbassador Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

The Electric Power Board of Chattanooga is very much interested in the 
passage of the bill providing for the equality of treatment of railroads and 
other public utilities in the cost of relocation of utility facilities made necessary 
by the construction of Federal highways. Chattanooga has a Federal-aid high- 
way project, widening about 6 miles of streets through the city, which will 
cost the power board an estimated $175,000 to remove its poles and relocate its 
street lighting standards. The poles and street lighting standards necessary 
to be removed were erected by the power board just a few years ago and the 
expense of removing the same now would be very burdensome 

Witt F. CHAMLEE, 
General Counsel for Electric Power Board of Chattanooga. 


PORTLAND, OreEG., July 3, 1958. 


E. C. YOKLEY, 
502 82d Avenue South, Nashville, Tenn.: 

Council of city of Portland, Oreg., recorded full support of Federal legislation 
relieving cities of burden of relocating utility facilities on Federal-aid highway 
projects Copies of resolution adopted April 2 were sent to Oregon Senators and 
Congressmen. We support and urge passage of legislation 

M. C. RusHING, 
Chief Deputy City Attorney. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 8, 1958. 
BE. C. YOKLEY. 
502 82d Avenue South, Nashville, Tenn 

St. Louis has four contracts with State highway department for highway con- 
struction. Others under process of negotiation. State highway and Federal 
public-road funds involved in each. Each contract puts entire burden of reloca- 
tion of public utilities on city. Other expenses are shared by highway depart- 
ment and Bureau of Public Roads. In many instances cost of relocation will be 
very high and burden city cannot well bear. We strongly urge all or part of 


this burden be taken over by Bureau of Public Roads 
JoHn P. McCammon, 
Associate City Counselor. 
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JACKSONVILLE, Fxia., July 3, 19538. 
KE. C. YOKLEY, 
902 82d Avenue South, Nashville, Tenn. 


City of Jacksonville strongly endorses legislation that cost of relocating non- 
railroad utility facilities on Federal-aid highway projects should be considered 
part of construction cost same as presently established for railroad utility facili- 
ties thereby correcting inequitable discriminatory and financially oppressive 
situation which cities apparently unable to absorb with respect to municipally 
owned utilities resulting in delays in construction of national system of interstate 
highways. Jacksonville still confronted with this problem to extent of estimated 
$1% million on presently bogged down Jacksonville expressway system. 

WILLIAM M. Mapison, 
City Attorney of Jacksonville, Fla. 


Boarp oF Pusiic UTILITIES, 
Kansas City, Kans., July 8, 1953 
Mr. E. C. YOKLEy, 
imbassador Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. YOKLEY: It is with extreme regret that I inform you of the death of 
Mr. William Drennan on June 21 

In reply to your telegram to Mr. Drennan, this is to advise that we do not 
have pending any Federal-aid highway projects that require relocating of 
municipal water or electric facilities. However, there are some projects in the 
offing that will be entitled to Federal aid and that will require the relocation 
of such facilities, and it is sincerely hoped that you will be successful in your 
support of legislation to relieve cities of the burden of relocating them. 

The board of public utilities, which operates the municipal water and electric 
facilities in Kansas City, Kans., has in the past spent many thousands of dollars 
collected from consumers in the relocating of water and electric lines. In our 

pinion these costs should be included in the total cost of the project and entitled 
share in Federal aid. 

Mr. Charles W. Lowder is handling legal matters for the board of public 
utilities. 

Very truly yours, 
R. J. Duvaut, 
Manager of Production and Distribution 


From the office of Eugene Cook, the attorney general of Georgia, in response 
to a request dated July 25, 1950, from the Director of the State Highway Board 
of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


OFFICIAL OPINION 


REIMBURSEMENT OF UTILITIES FOR COST OF RELOCATION OF FACILITIES ON THE ATLANTA 
NORTH-SOUTH EXPRESSWAY 
Facts and background 


Pursuant to act of Congress approved July 11, 1916, and acts amendatory 
thereof, particularly the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (see exhibit A 
attached, and title 25 of U.S. C. A.), the Bureau of Public Roads entered (April- 
June 1948) into a project agreement with the State Highway Department of 
Georgia for the planning and construction of a Federal-aid project known as No 
UI (Urban Interregional) 536, unit (1) being the planning thereof; units (2-1), 
(2-2), (2-3), ete., being the construction of the various legs thereof, and com- 
monly called the Atlanta North-South Expressway. 

The last revised estimate of the master project agreement calls for a total 
expenditure, as regards construction, of approximately $10 million, of which 
about one-third ($3,700,000) will be paid for by the Federal Government and the 
remaining two-thirds by the State with the State’s two-thirds being shared in 
jointly by Fulton County and the city of Atlanta. 

Pursuant to this master project agreement, detailed estimates, in effect detailed 
agreements, were then prepared and approved by the State and the Federal 
authorities covering various sections or legs of the North-South Expressway 
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NATURE OF EXPRESSWAY 


According to the approved plans and specifications, the so-called Atlanta North 
South Expressway is actually more than an expressway. It is a freeway with 
no street lights or stops or cross lights planned. There will only be allowed 
limited and controlled access. It will in effect be a through highway for the 
passage of traffic through Greater Atlanta. Its military and interstate value 
is primary, and Atlanta and Fulton County traffic is secondary. 

It appears from the documents relating to this project that the following 
public utilities are affected : 

Project UI 536 (2-1): City of Atlanta (waterworks and sewers) ; Southern 
Bell Telephone Co.; Atlanta Gas Light Co.; Georgia Power Co 

Project UI 536 (2-2): City of Atlanta (waterworks and sewers) ; Southern 
Bell Telephone Co.; Atlanta Gas Light Co.; Georgia Power Co.; Western 
Union; American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Central of Georgia Railroad ; 
the Central of Georgia Railroad Co. is being reimbursed for changing its 
structures. 

Project UI 536 (2-3): City of Atlanta (waterworks and sewers) ; Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Atlanta Gas Light Co.; Georgia Power Co. 

Detailed estimates were prepared, submitted, and approved by the Public 
Roads Administration on the units (2-1), (2-2), and (2-38). Contracts were 
let for construction work on said units, and unit (2-1) is substantially completed. 

Included in the detailed estimates of each of the above-stated units were 
force-account agreements with the various public utilities named by which 
the State Highway Department obligated itself to reimburse these utilities 
for the cost of relocation and alteration of their facilities occasioned by the 
construction of the project. (Copy of the form of this type of contract hereto 
attached marked “Exhibit B’’). 

It was determined in conference by the engineers of the State Highway De- 
partment and the Bureau of Public Roads that because of the nature of the 
project, it would be proper for the State Highway Department to reimburse the 
utilities the cost of relocation and alteration of the facilities to accommodate 
the project. Indeed, the record shows that the detailed estimate contained 
copies of these force-account agreements setting forth the unit prices, and the 
Commissioner of Public Roads, by and through the acting division engineer 
for the United States Division of Public Roads, approved the various unit prices 
set out for force-account conditions. 

Section VII A of the General Administrative Memorandum No. 300 of the 
Public Roads Administration provides in part: 

“Before approval is given by division engineers to plans, specifications and 
estimates for a project, the proposed agreement between the State and a utility 
company shall be reviewed with special attention to the eligibility for reim- 
bursement with Federal funds of the participating items of cost included therein. 
Any estimate submitted which includes work to be performed by a utility com- 
pany shall be supported by a written agreement which has been entered into by 
the State and the utility company.” 

The memorandum further provides that copies of all such agreements by 
the State and the utility companies shall bear the division engineer’s approval 

Paragraph C of section VII provides: “Approval of the work contemplated 
to be performed by a utility company shall not be construed as having been 
given until the required agreement has been received and approved.” 

There is nothing before me which indicates that a proper agreement between 
the Highway Department and the public utilities was not submitted and ap- 
proved “with special attention to the eligibility for reimbursement with Federal 
funds” by the division engineers. 

On unit (2-1) which is substantially complete, no question has yet been 
raised by the Bureau of Public Roads as to their participating in reimbursements 
to the utilities involved; however, on May &, 1950, the Bureau of Public Roads 
by letter to the State Highway Department called for a determination of lia- 
bility for cost of relocation and alteration of utility facilities in accordance with 
section III B of the General Administrative Memorandum No. 300 covering 
unit (2-8). <A similar request has been made by the Bureau of Public Roads 
in a letter to the State Highway Department dated May 23, 1950, covering 
unit (2-2) 

It has been determined that projects UI 536 (2-2) and (2-3) involve sub- 
stantially no lands which come within the accepted meaning of public property, 
public streets or rights-of-way. Most of the land involved in these two projects 
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While it is probably beyond my prerogative to attempt to place an interpreta 
tion upon the meaning of the foregoing subsections, I am, nevertheless, desirous 
of pointing out that the phrase “public rights-of-way and public lands” can have 

pplication to only a small portion of the land involved in the subject projects 
Che accepted legal meaning of “publie rights-of-way and public lands” embraces 
no property not owned by the Government or its political subdivisions, AS 


pointed out in the fact division of tl opinion, only 1 inconsequential amount 





the lands involved is affected by utility facilities 





As to project UI (2-2), none of the land lies within the corporate city of 
Atlanta, and no portion of it concerns public rights-of-way or public property 
except where in isolated instances the expressway crosses public roads and 
treets Though these ut rie are puvli¢ and under the jm dict 1 of the 





Public Service Commission of Georgia, there is no jurisdiction affecting the 
property rights of the utilities as applied in this situation. Moreover, there is no 





State statute, ordinance, or franchise w 1 obligates the utilities to remove their 
ities from such lands at their own expense to accommodate the construction 

"a highway Thus, the only question for determ on as to the above project 
Ul 536 (2—-2)) is whether the State could compel the utilities ate their 
icilities at their own expense under its police power. This point will be dealt 


th subsequently 
=o » 9 


One of the public utilities affected in both projects UI 586 (2-2) and (: 
the Atlanta Gas Light Co. This company received its charter by a special act 
of the General Assembly of Georgia, approved February 15, 1856 (Georgia Laws 





1855-56, p. 420) In this act the general assembly granted a franchise cover- 
x all the mains in the streets of the city of Atlanta in the following language: 
“2. Sec. II. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation shall have 

full power and authority to make, manufacture, and sell gas, to be made of 


oal, rosin, or other materials, for lighting the streets, public and private build 
ings, and other places in the city of Atlanta, and shall be, and is hereby author 

1 and empowered to lay down in any and all of the streets, lanes, avenues, 
; uares, and publie grounds of said city, gas pipes and other apparatus 
for conducting gas through the same, and to erect th 
and reflectors, as may be necessary or convenient: Provided, That the public 





n such gas posts, burners, 





thoroughfares shall at no time be unnecessarily interrupted or impeded by the 





iying down or erection thereof, and that the said streets, lanes, avenues, alley 
squares, and public grounds shall not be thereby injured, but shall be left in good 
' f 1 


te and condition as they were before the laying down of said pipes, conductors, 
other apparatus and the erection of said posts.” 

It is to be noted that there is no reference in this act that in any wise requires 
he Atlanta Gas Light C« to remove its mains under any conditions at its own 





expense. The charter or contractual right arising under this ant is definitely 
protected by both the Federal and State Constitutions, irrespective of any subse 
quent contracts wl 1 may exist that have not come to my attention 

Che Georgia Power Co. operates under a franchise granted by the State. Under 
his franchise they are authorized to operate a street railway and interurbar 

lroad. The State constitution requires that before this franchise could be 
used in the manner pres bed, the company would have to have the consent 
of the city (See sec. 2-1925 of the State constitution.) Code section 94-1005 





of the Georgia Code of 1933 gives the company the right to distribute steam, and 


provides that the streets of the city shall not be used for this purpose without 





first obtaining the consent of the city This consent arrangement is also appli 
‘able to the trackless trolley and motorbus operations for the company (See 
0 sec. 94-1010.) This consent was obtained, but without specific provisions 
is to relocation to accommodate highway construction. As to the sale and 


distribution of electricity, no requirement of municipal consent is apparent 
Inasmuch as all of the operations of this company are under a general law, any 
existing special acts by the city of Atlanta which may exist that have not been 
alled to my attention would not control under the State constitution unless the 
general assembly by its own act delegated such authority to the city. ‘There is 
no State statute so authorizing the city to act 

As to the position of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., its right 
to occupy the roads and streets springs from code section 104-205. There is 
nothing in this code section which specifically requires the Southern Bell Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. to remove its facilities from the roads and streets to ae 
commodate highway construction. In the case of this company, as is true with 
respect to certain of the other utilities considered in this memorandum, it may 


he contended that its right to use the streets of the city of Atlanta is subject to 
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the approval of the city. Even assuming this to be true, such approval was given 
to the Southern Bell in an ordinance dated September 5, 1907, and this approval 
was extended by an ordinance enacted in 1940. In these ordinances there is a 
requirement that the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. “upon notice in 
writing from the city that a municipal improvement, sewer, or water main, or 
branch thereof, is to be constructed or repaired in such manner as will necessi- 
tate the relocation of its poles or conduits, or other appurtenances of the said 
company, the company shall relocate the same at its own expense * * *.” These 
ordinances are simply a reservation of the police power of the city of Atlanta, 
and perhaps inserted in the city ordinances in an attempt to forestall a conten- 
tion that the company acquired a contractual right to leave its poles and ap- 
purtenances in place by the acceptance of the terms of the ordinance. (See 
County of Floyd v. Rome Street Rwy. Co., 3S. E. 3; Russell v. Sebastian, 233 
U. S8. 195, 58 L. Ed. 912.) It has been held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that an ordinance similar to an ordinance of the city of Atlanta is simply 
a reservation of police power, and that such an ordinance is circumscribed by 
the usual limitations imposed upon the exercise of police power. See Owensboro 
v. Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Co., 230 U. 8S. 58; 38 8S. Ct. 988, 993, from which the 
following part of the decision is pertinent: 

“The 6th section of the granting ordinance provides that ‘this ordinance may 
be altered or amended as the necessities of the city may demand.’ This is no 
more than a reservation of the police control of the streets, and of the mode and 
manner of placing and maintaining the poles and wires, incident to the un 
abridgeable police power of the city. See Grand Trunk Western R. Co. vy. South 
Bend, 227 U. S. 544, 57 L. Ed. - 

It is my opinion that the reservation of police power contained in the above 
ordinances is limited to projects of a local character and of the type and charac- 
ter specified in the ordinance. It is, of course, the general rule that a municipal 
corporation is limited in the exercise of its police powers to matters local and 
municipal. (See C. J. Municipal Corporations, p. 227.) 

ittorney General vy. City of Detroit, 196 N. W. 391 (1923). The following 
is quoted from page 394: 

“In the provisions under consideration the city has undertaken to exercise 
the police power not only over matters of municipal concern, but also over mat- 
ters of State concern; it has undertaken not only to fix a public policy for its 
activities which are purely local, but also for its activities as an arm of the 
State. The provisions apply alike to local activities and State authorities. If 
we assume, aS we have, for the purposes of the case, without deciding, the 
question that the city possesses such of the police power of the State as may 
be necessary to permit it to legislate upon matters of municipal concern, it does 
not follow that it possesses all of the police power of the sovereign so as to en 
able it to legislate generally in fixing a public policy in matters of State con 





As stated earlier in this opinion, it is quite apparent that the projects under 
discussion are not of local character but are primarily of interstate character. 
It is my opinion that the city of Atlanta cannot exercise its reserved power in 
aid of such nonlocal projects. 

In addition to this fact, it is well established that the police power must te 
reasonably exercised and must be exercised under circumstances reasonably 
commensurate with the evil sought to be remedied. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Walters case (Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. v. Walters, 294 
U. 8. 405, 55 8. Ct. 486 (1936) ) used the following language, which is very perti- 
nent: 

* * And it was stipulated that: ‘In the light of modern motor vehicular 
traftic anything which slows up that traflic is an inconvenience. In other words, 
eliminating a grade crossing, as in the case at bar, facilitates the speed of motor 
vehicular traffic, in accordance with public demands. But when particular indi- 
viduals are singled out to bear the cost of advancing the publie convenience, 
that imposition must bear some reasonable relation to the evils to be eradicated 
or the advantages to be secured. Compare Hadacheck v. Sebastian, 239 U. S. 
394, 36 S. Ct. 148, 60 L. Ed. 348, Ann. Cas. 1917B. 927: Miller v. Schoene, 276 
U. S. 272, 48 S. Ct. 246, 72 L. Ed. 568. While moneys raised by general taxation 
may constitutionally be applied to purposes from which the individual taxed 
may receive no benefit, and indeed, suffer serious detriment; St. Louis & South- 
western Ry. Co. v. Nattin, 277 U. 8. 157, 159, 48 S. Ct. 488, 72 L. Ed. 8830; Memphis 
¢ Charleston R. Co. v. Pace, 282 U. S. 241, 246, 51 S. Ct. 108, 75 L. Ed. 315, 72 
A. L. R. 1096; so-called assessments for public improvements laid upon par- 
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ticular property owners are ordinarily constitutional only if based on benefits 
received by them * * *,” 

Further, it is universally held that the police power must be exercised without 
discrimination. It is my opinion that the overall projects being carried on in 
the city of Atlanta and in Fulton County are an integrated group of projects, and 
that no one of the projects may be viewed in isolation. The police power of the 
various political subdivisions involved has not been exercised to require the 
railroad companies involved at the various grade-crossing elimination projects 
to bear the expense of these grade-crossing projects. The total expense of these 
operations has been borne by the various governmental units involved. Since 
it is my opinion that all of these projects are an integrated whole, it is my 
opinion that the police power cannot be exercised in some of them against some 
of the utilities involved, which would amount to a discrimination against those 
utilities. 

43 C. J., Municipal Corporations, section 231.—‘‘Discrimination. The exercise 
of municipal powers must be such as to operate with substantial equality and uni- 
formity on all persons and classes similarly situated, and hence municipal ordi- 
nances and regulations that are unfair, partial, and discriminatory as between 
persons so situated are invalid.” 

12 C. J., Constitutional Law, section 440.—“The 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides, ‘nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws’; and thus adds to the 
express limitations on the power of the States. It does not deprive the States of 
their police power, however; and, subject to the limitations expressed therein, 
the States may continue to exercise their police powers as fully as before the 
adoption of the amendment.” 

12 C. J., Constitutional Law, section 442.—‘“* * * Thus, regulations adopted 
under the guise of the police power must operate with substantial equality on all 
persons and classes, and if they contain arbitrary distinctions or discriminations, 
they will be pronounced unreasonable and void. * * *” 

Vashville, C. & St. L. Ry. v. Walters (294 U. 8. 405, 55 S. Ct. 486 at 494). 

Vayor v. Savannah Distributing Co. (202 Ga. 559, 43 S. E. (2) 704 (1947) ). 
The following is quoted from page 714: 

“* * * The Constitution is offended where a public law is applied differently to 
different persons under the same or similar circumstances,* * *” 

The determination I have made thus far with reference to the obligation of 
tne State Highway Department to reimburse the public utilities specifically dealt 
with is applicable to the Western Union, the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele 
graph Co., Georgia Power Co., and the Atlanta Gas Light Co. We have no 
problem relating to the facilities of the Central of Georgia Railroad, since the 
record shows that an adjustment has already been made as to it 

The final question to be determined is to what extent the State could resort 
to its police power in compelling the utilities to relocate their facilities at their 
own expense, The general rule is that the use of a highway or street by a public 
utility is subject to the continuing police power of the State, and the cost of 
readjusting the facilities of such utilities because of any reasonable change or 
reconstruction in the highway or street must he borne by the utility itself. This 
general rule has no reference to a situation involving the location of such facilities 
on private property acquired by condemnation or purchase. Moreover, emphasis 
must be placed on the meaning of reasonable changes. This is narticularly true 
in the ease before us because of the nature of the project involved. 

We cannot divorce ourselves from the proposition* that the Atlanta North 
South Expressway is primarily a part of an interstate military Federal highway 
and that the use by local traffic is secondary 

I have pointed out heretofore that the city of Atlanta would have no legal 
anthority to use its police power to compel the utilities to relocate at their own 
expense, since the police power of the muni ipulity is, under the cirenimstances 
in this case, limited to matters of municinal concern, The State is in a similar 
situation as it relates to this particular project. 

The exercise of the police power of a sovereign State must be commensurate 
with justice and reason and operate within the framework and the spirit and 
letter of the Federal and State constitutions. 

Therefore, based upon the foregoing facts and law, it is my firm opinion that 
the State highway department of Georgia, and the city of Atlanta, are withont 
authority to compel the public utilities affected to relocate their facilities to ac 
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mmodate the contstruction of the Atlanta North-South Expressway at their 
own expenst In view of this determination the State highway board of Georgia 
is, in my opinion, legally authorized to reimburse the utilities. 

Released this 3d day of August 1950. 

EUGENE COOK, 
{ttorney General of Georgia. 
Mr. Y« KL y. While I do not believe Congress ever intended any 
ich thing, the present Federal Highway Act, as administered by the 


sy ‘ . > ° 
Bureau of Ro: oads. works an obvious discrimination as between railroad 


ind nonrailroad utilities. For some years railroads have been 100 
percent reimbursed from Federal funds for the cost of relocating their 
tracks to eliminate grade crossings. Notwithstanding the fact that 


practically every State has a statute expressly imposing all ora part 
f such cost on the railroad, the Federal Highway Act and the Bureau 
ite that such State statutes shall be held not 
a yjects. Thus the railroads are relieved of 


bligation, even though they are creating a 
serious hazard to vehicular travel on the highway, and even though 
ihey themselves enjoy benefits from the elimination of that hazard. 
On the other hand, statutes ing on nonrailroad utilities an 
express obligation to move their facilities are rarely found; such 
travel and derive no benefit from 


yf Roads regulations st 
to apply to Federal-aid 
neir express statutory 


} 
{ ties create no hazard to vehi 


relocation, and yet they are required to pay. 
Thus Congress has long recognized that the cost of relocating rail- 
oad utility facilities is a part of the construction cost of Federal 


ghway projects for which reimbursement from Federal funds 
appropriate. The legislation we advocate would merely end the 
existing discrimination and extend this policy to all utilities alike. 

Some will contend that the difference in treatment accorded rail- 
road and nonrailroad utilities can be justified on the ground that the 
located on private right-of-way and the others are not. 
Chis argument fails to meet the issue. Of course, at points where the 
railroad tracks are on private right-of-way which it owns, it cannot 
be disturbed, except through the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain and, of course, it must be paid. This would be true if there 
vere no provision in the Federal Highway Act, and is equally true 

f water, electric or any other utility facilities, or a house, or anything 
else on private property. But the issue which this committee is pres- 

tly concerned with is what is done when the railroad or other utility 
ocated within the boundaries of the highway right -of-way. 

It is at that point that the Federal Highway Act comes to the aid 

f the railroads and provides for paying 100 pe reent of the railroad’s 
‘ost. In other words, the Federal Highw: ay Act does not deal with 
hat portion of a railroad which is on private right-of-way, but it 
deals with grade separations at which point the railroad is within the 
highway just as much as is the nonrailroad utility. Yet the one 
creating the hazard and reaping a benefit is held harmless by the 
Feder Government. and the other is not. , 

The member cities of our organization earnestly request favorable 
action by this committee on some measure which will grant to non- 
on utilities the same tre atment woes is accorded to a railroad 
under those provisions of the exist g Highway Act, which expressly 
caus t the railroad in those cases in which the railroad tracks are 
within the highway right-of-1 


road ] 


—J 
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I think the Bureau of Roads people have said that the proposed 

egislation would establish a policy to be applicable to Federal-aid 
projec ts which would be different from that applicable to strictly local 
projects, and that it would constitute a departure regarding utility cost 

illocation practice; and further that the existing law permits each 
State to make a determination whether nonrailroad utility costs are 
eligible for reimbursement, which is where the decision should rest. 

If that argument has any merit it should apply equally to the rail- 
roads. Yet in dealing with Federal-aid projects the Federal Bureau 
regulations in the case of railroads aflirmatively require a departure 
from State requirements as to local projects. As a matter of fact 
a difference in policy as to Federal aid, as distinguished from strictly 
local highways, is justified. 

These projects on the Federal-aid system have been repeatedly de- 
clared to be in furtherance of interstate commerce and the national 
defense—purposes which are national in scope and character. On 
the other hand, the construction of an ordinary non-Federal-aid road 
is prompted by local needs only. This very material distinction be- 
tween the two types of highways is discusse - at length by the Supreme 


Court of the U nite .d States in the case of V. C. & St. L. Railway Co. v. 
W alte) (294 U. 405). 

P Saibaba as 7 indicated a moment ago, the Bureau itself recog- 
nizes that a different practice is justified with respect to Federal-aid 


project than prevails as to strictly local projects. Its regulations 
spt o_- provide for such difference when they say that— 

State laws pursuant to which contributions are imposed upon railroads for the 
aaa ! tion of hazards at railroad highway crossings shall be held not to apply 

» I ede ral-aid projects. 
Pia proposed legislation would merely extend this established policy 
to nonrailroad utilities. 

still further objection to the proposed legislation, that has been 

voiced in some quarters, is that large sums would be diverted out of 
Federal funds to pay utility relocation costs, thus limiting the amount 
of money available to build roads. From the national level, it seems 
this argument has been impressed upon some of the State highway 
departments, some of whom I feel sure have expressed opposition to 
this type of legislation to you. 


This argume nt is obvious ly specious. It could be : app! lied with « qt ia] 
force in support of the proposition that no private property owners 
shoul | be co mpens sated from Federal funds because this, too, would 


reduce the funds which would otherwise be available for road con- 
struction costs. As we see it, thes se re ‘location costs which are neces- 
sitated solely by the construction of a Federal highway are a part of 
the cost of that highway, just like the cost of acquiring right of way, 
pouring concrete, or any other cost. As such, they would be paid 
from highway funds. 

This is not a grab by the utilities at the Federal Treasury. It is a 
question of what is fair to these municipal corporations whose millions 
of citizens and utility subscribers are paying the taxes which provide 
the road funds and then are called on to pay again without receiving 
any added benefit for the second contribution. 

[t seems unfair to the member cities of National Institute of Munici- 
pal Law Officers that the inhabitants thereof, having paid their taxes 
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for the support of government, should be doubly taxed through in- 
creased rates on necessary utilities which are essential to the health 
and welfare of our people i in order to support programs of national 
defense and the interests of interstate commerce. The cities of Amer- 
ica, and I am sure I speak for all utilities, do not want a subsidy as 
some who oppose us claim we do, but, by the same token, neither do 
the cities feel disposed to subsidize road improvements dedicated to 
the uses of interstate commerce be yond their local needs. We are only 
seeking a fair solution for a very serious problem as responsible munic- 
ipal officials, through petition to you, our elected representatives. 
This is the democratic way. 

We trust we may have your sympathetic consideration of our 
proble m. 

[ sincerely thank you for the opportunity of appearing here and 
for the courteous manner in which the committee has received us. 

Mr. Grorcr. Does the committee have any questions ? Mr. 
Machrowicz? 

Mr. Macurowicz. No questions. 

Mr. Sraurrer. I have one observation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Stauffer. 

Mr. Sraurrer. On page 4 you state that the use of Federal funds in 
the construction of highways is historically justified on the theory 
that these highways are constructed in the interest of national defense 
and interstate commerce. 

Mr. Yoxury. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Sraurrer. I suppose you realize that under the Constitution 
it is not a function of the Federal Government to promote interstate 
commerce by building highways. The words used in the Constitu- 
tion are to regulate interstate commerce. 

Mr. Yoxuey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Sraurrer. And you have used that several times. I just 
wanted to clarify it a little bit because there seems to be a great mis- 
understanding about this interstate-commerce clause in the Constitu- 
tion. It was merely put in there to regulate commerce between the 
States and not to promote it or to dictate the methods of manufac- 
ture or sale, or anythi ng else. It has been the most abused and vio- 
lated clause of our Cons titutic yn. 

Mr. Yoxwuey. I can appreciate how you fee] about that, sir. I do 
not know that I am in any disagreement with you on it at all. I 
imagine what was a part of my thinking on the question was that 
since these highways are consi ructed, especially the big through high- 
ways, in the interests of national defense, and having that in mind, and 
then having in mind the great benefit that would flow regardless of 
my inadvertent use maybe of the word “promotion”—the great benefit 
that would flow through the use of these constructed highws ays to in- 
terstate commerce—it is a factor, regardless of the views which you 
haxe expressed—with which I do not disagree—that they certainly 
have to consider in treating the equities of our situation where there 
is an expansion of local sponsorship of the through highways. 

I am in no disagreement with you at all on your general statement. 

Mr. Georce. Are there any other questions by the committee? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Yoxtey. Thank you so much. 
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Mr. Grorce. From the information I have, there are seven gentle- 
men here who will file statements or intend to file statements. 


Is Mr. N. H. Hawkins here? 


STATEMENT OF N. H. HAWKINS, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM TRANSIT CO., REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN TRANSIT 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Georce. Do you have a statement to file? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement to 
submit and | would like to state my representation, if I may do so. 

Mr. Grorce. Present yourself to the committee, please. 

Mr. Hawkins. My name is N. H. Hawkins, Jr., of Birmingham, 
Ala. 1 appear as a representative of the American Transit Associa- 
tion, a trade association of urban and suburban transit companies, 
some 500 of them in the United States. 

[ also represent my own company. Iam president of the Birming- 
ham Transit Co. in Birmingham. 

Mr. Grorcr. Is that an electric transportation system, Mr. 
Hawkins? 

Mr. Hawkins. Electric trolley cars and electric trolley buses. 

Thi ink you. 

Mr. Georcr. All right, sir. 

(The statement of Mr. Hawkins is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF N. H. HAWKINS, JR., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


My name is N. H. Hawkins, Jr., and I am president of Birmingham Trans't 
Co. My address is 1030 Fourth Avenue North, Birmingham 4, Ala. I am lnakil 
this statement for and on behalf of the American Transit Association as well as 
for and on behalf of Birmingham Transit C'o Until recently when my ter e 
pired, I was a member of the board of directors of American Transit Association 
whose offices are located at 292 Madison Avenue, New York City. The Ame1 
Transit Association is a trade organization whose members number almost 500 
urban and suburban transit companies over the United States At the present 
time I am serving on several of the association’s national committees. Birming- 
ham Transit Co. is a locally owned and operated urban transit utility serving 
the city of Birmingham and 10 adjacent suburban municipal ties. The co ap any 
commenced business on July 1, 1951, having succeeded Birmingham FE 






in the urban tra t business. I was an officer for several years of Birt neham 
Electric Co., having resigned to become president of Birmingham Transit C: I 
am also a member of the law firm of Deramus, Hawkins, Fitts & Mullins w 
offices in the Brown-Marx Building in Birming hie im, 

The purpose of my appearance before this committee is to point out what 


pears to me and to some of my associates in the transit industry a conspicuous 
inequity presently existing in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat 
838; U. S. Code Cong. Service 1944, p. 840). 

This act, in substance, authorizes the use of Federal funds to pay the cost of 
relocating facilities of railroads when _— fac . ties are located within a high 
way right-of-way and are involved in a Federal-aid grade crossing project. The 
act authorizes the promulgation of rules a reg jel ions by the Federa! Bure: 
of Public Roads. Regulations promulgated pursuant thereto relieves railroads 
from the cost of removal or adjustment of their facilities in the elimination of 
railroad grade crossings, notwithstanding State statutory liabilities imposed 
on the railroad to contribute toward the cost of removal or adjustment of such 
facilities. 

The same result does not obtain with respect to urban transit utilities. It has 
been the practice of the Bureau of Public Roads to disallow reimbursement to 
those other than railroads unless it is determined that the non-railroad utility 
is, by reason of State statute, under no obligation to absorb the cost involved 
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er, .he Bureau has f wed this practice even though the non-railroa 
lities must be re \ or adjusted because of the elimination of 
gs of the i ( 1 
is dise1 ition equity palpably wrong The accepts 
l expel! I Ie ds 01 e highways i justified by 
f the req it ents of the 1 onal defense I n travel in the promo 
terstate commerc Benefi from such expenditures of Federal funds 


hi eneral pul ’ ( ributions make such expenditures 


It S eq ) { ( 1 t! public n general, including 
] ! q ch nrailroad utilities to 
cost ( \ f the \ ties to make way for a 
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aid, absorb the cos removi r adji the nonrailroad utility’s 





s; this in addition to p: ¢ their fair share of general taxes levied. 
te an experie! on the part of my company as an example of the 
es arising from the act In the city of Birmingham, substantially all 


ar traffic from the ntown area to the eastern part of the city, and 

sa, travels ov and I Avenue Nortl The avenue is some 10 
nd is de nated U. S. Highway No. 11. In 1914 a viaduct was 

ed along tl ive between 26th and 35th Streets to overpass railroad 


f the Birmingh: Be Railroad, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
t} ne Railroad, the switching 
te railroad facilities of the 














eff Steel & I ( tions of the latter company. 
ede sor i hie ban ‘ t | ss installed double street railway 
ve ! ilong this viaduct as part of its transit system from the down 
© easter! i he 
iS e 30,000 perso! ere d bei ransported by trolley car to and 
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passengers between the downtown area and tl ction of 
iuduct was clk I ec in March 1949 a1 he ( ructure 
fl Septe ( ) The transit company’s net expense of 
djustme! ind rest« ion of its facilities was $112,564.85. There was 
( $69,105.57 representing additional integral cost of the new viaduct 
ey litional structural strength. Additional operating expense 
the de tion and reconstruction of the grade separation 
were in excess of $225,000 a ye As the transit properti« re at the 
ed as departme! Birmingham Eele e Co., I could not without 
ngthy detai l e various accounting complications give you 
gures as to the net f ne effect of the costs and expenses related 
ssure you that the entire period was one of grave financial difficulties, and 
uct problem accentuated such difficulties 
at the company’s passengers were ultima 
se of the increased expenses growing out ¢ 
a Vai and stme OL facilitie 
on to taxes levied upon them as part of the g 
public and private ywned urban transit systems in the major cities over 
ited States are operating electric streeet railroad systems a electric 
bus systems. Like Birmingham Transit Co., they are very vitally con 


h the inequities whi exist with respect to bearing the cost of removal 
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and adjustment of their facilities in areas where Federal-aid highway and rail- 
road grade separation projects are in progress or in prospect. 

Urban transit companies in the United States, by and large, have an extremely 
difficult financial problem growing out of constantly declining passenger travel 
and constantly mounting operating expenses. Municipal authorities and others 
have given a great deal of thought and have expressed considerable alarm and 
concern with respect to the future of urban transit systems. The inequities ex- 
isting with respect to the Federal-Aid Highway Act subjects those companies 
unfortunate enough to be caught in a highway project to financial blows which 
the majority are ill prepared to weather. To companies without large retained 
earnings, particularly the smaller ones, the direct and indirect costs of a high- 
way project can well be the straw that breaks the camel’s back. This is true, 
even though the total annual costs to transit companies as estimated on a 
nationwide basis do not appear large 

Another difficulty lies in the fact that it is seldom possible for a company to 
make financial plans to meet such costs, as they may be nonexistent or negligible 
year after year and then suddenly appear as a major or even disastrous financial 
burden which the company can only seek to transfer, at least in part, to its cus- 
tomers in the form of increased fares. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that the cost of removal and adjustment of non- 
railroad utilities’ facilities in the area of Federal-aid highway construction or 
reconstruction, including railroad grade crossings, should be considered as much 
a part of the construction cost of the highway or railroad crossing project as 
any other cost when such improvements are accruing to the benefit of the general 
public 

We respectfully request this committee to give due consideration to removal of 
the eixsting inequities in their deliberation concerning amendments to this said 
act 


Mr. Grorcr. Mr. Clyde Bailey. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE BAILEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Bartry. Mr. Chairman, my organization 1 the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. We make up the smaller part of 
the telephone industry. In view of all these fine statements that have 
been made this morning I certainly would not impose my presence 
on you gentlemen. 

] would like to Say, however, in the statement I have prepared and 
which I am now submitting I am attempting to draw to the attention 
of the committee the impact of the present situation upon small-busi- 
ness enterprises like ours. 

We have 11,000 public telephone exchanges throughout the coun 
try, Mr. Chairman, and of those 11,000, 10,000 have less than 500 sub- 
seribers, and about 8,000 have less than 250 subscribers. So the situa- 
tion that confronts us in respect to these removals of utility facilities 
is a very serious one for such small-business enterprises as ours. 

Mr. Grorce, Thank you, sir. 

The statement of Mr. Bailey is as follows:) 
STATEMENT BY CLYDE S. BAILEY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, ON BEHALF OF UNITED 

STATES INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION IN SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT OF 

FrepERAL-AIp HIGHWAY ACT 


The United States Independent Telephone Association is the national trade 
organization of the independent segment of the telephone industry. There are 
approximately 5,300 independent companies in the United States furnishing 
telephone service in about 11,000 communities, principally the smaller towns and 
rural areas. Although making up the smaller part of the telephone industry, 
our companies serve approximately two-thirds of the geographical area of the 
country. 
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These independent telephone companies serve more than 8,640,000 telephones 
and are outside of the Bell System, which as you know makes up the preponderant 
part of the telephone industry. The dotted map in the pamphlet placed before 
you, entitled “An American Story,” accurately locates the 11,000 cities and towns 
in which our companies operate. 

Independent telephone companies, small-business enterprise, hope Congress 
will enact legislation to authorize absorption by the Federal Government of the 
cost of telephone pole and line removals when they are made necessary by the 
building of federally aided highways. 

May I mention as briefly as I can several reasons why we think legislation of 
this kind is appropriate? 

(1) At the present time one class of public service enterprise, the railroads, 
are given immunity against costs incurred by them for grade-crossing elimina- 
tions made necessary by Federal highway construction. We do not say they are 
not entitled to this immunity. We do say that for the railroads to enjoy it while 
at the same time denying similar immunity to other regulated enterprise against 
costs for the removal of their facilities, is to practice a discrimination in favor 
of one and against others. The desired legislation would produce equality of 
treatment under the law. 

(2) Amendment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act to immunize other public 
service enterprise the same as the railroads, would introduce no new principle. 
It would merely extend impartially to all forms of public service business and 
their subscribers or customers, an existing principle already found equitable for 
the railroads. The amendment would bring about much needed uniformity of 
treatment of incidental but unavoidable exepnse in all States which receive the 
benefit of Federal-aid highway grants. 

(3) Publie revenues derived from taxes used for highway improvement come 
from all classes of the body politic. Telephone subscribers, like customers of 
the railroads, are part of the public. Having been taxed once, these subscribers 
are discriminated against when added levies are imposed upon them for particu- 
lar parts of public highway improvements. To require our subscribers through 
the rates they pay to the companies from which they take telephone service to 
pay for incidental costs is in effect to tax them twice for the same purpose. 

(4) Incidental costs for such items as pole and line removals are logically and 
inevitably a part of the total undertaking involved in highway building, widen- 
ing or reconstruction. They should be so treated under the Federal Aid High- 
way Act. Neither telephone companies nor their subscribers receive exclusive 
benefi from highway improvement Benefits to them are no greater than to 
the public generally. Yet as the law stands, the building of a federally aided 
highway, with certain costs absorbed by the telephone company, is simply a 
pain in he neck to that company. 

(5) Gentlemen, even this is hardly enough to dramatize the burden which pole 
and line removal costs entail. 

Let me approach it in another way. Of our 11,000 exchanges 10,000 have less 
than 500 subscribers each. About 8,000 have less than 250 subscribers each: some 
have only 150; still others have only 100. 

This means that the independent companies operate in the very small places. 

And yet these companies, serving rural areas, may have lines paralelling a 
highway, extending far out into the country in order to provide an essential, in- 
deed indispensable communication service to the farmer. 

To require a small rural telephone company, having its lines along a federally 
aided highway, to dig up its poles and put them in another spot and take down 
its lines and string them in another location, imposes an expense that in some 
cases is simply terrific. 

Such a company, or any company for that matter, cannot anticipate an expense 
of this character. 

Many of our companies have never paid a dividend, or at best have paid only 


al dividends 
To require a company to bear un unanticipated and unanticipatible expense, 
one beyond its ability to provide for out of its limited earnings, one for which 


eserve has been established and for which regulatory commissions would 
perhaps not allow companies to provide out of charges to operating expenses, 
seems unjust in the extreme All the more so when the expense is one which 
should be regarded as a part of a highway-improvement program, the cost of 
which should be borne by the taxpayers generally. 
Attached to this statement are excerpts from letters which our association 
has received from several independent companies outlining their experiences 
with these problems 
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(6) In 1949 an amendment to the Rural Electrification Act was enacted 
Under it, Congress authorized the making of loans of Federal funds for the 
purpose of putting phones on farms and in rural areas. Congress took that 
action because it was solicitous of the needs of the farmers of the Nation 
for telephone service. Telephone service is imperative to the farmers to get 
quotations of prices on produce they have to sell, to get the veterinarian, to 
get the fire department when the barn burns, and to get the doctor when babies 
arrive. The REA has since been proceeding in the making of loans to carry 
out the congressional mandate. The amendment to the Federal Aid Highway 
\ct which indepeiudent telephone companies are now urging would help give 
put more phones on farms and in 
rural areas by removing a substantial item of expense which now must find 
reflection in charges for telephone services and necessarily increase the cost of 
providing such service 

(7) We people who are engaged in the business of 
of mankind tind pole and line removal costs burde! 


expression to the congressional intent to 


speeding the messages 
some 1 realize that the 
Public Works Committee has nothing to do directly with the subject of taxes 
But I hope you will bear with my reference to certain other burdens that 
Congress has put upon the backs of the users of indispensable telephone service 


in the form of excise taxes. The excise tax now levied on local exchange service 


amounts to 15 percent of the total monthly bill and on long-distance service 
25 percent of each call made If those excise taxes were eliminated and the 
pole and line removal cost were absorbed as a part of the general cost of high- 


ay construction, more phones could be put everywhere at a cost more within 
the reach of every user : 


ADDENDUM TO STATEMENT OF CLYDE 8S. BAILEY ON BEHALF OF UNITED STATES 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION 
Following are excerpts from letters which our association has received from 
several of our independent telephone companies bearing upon the burden and 
hardship now imposed by requiring them to absorb costs of pole and line removals 
ncident to Federal-aid highway construction: 
A small company in New Mexico writes: 
‘We cannot go into the telephone business in this territory in earnest until this 
legislation is passed. At present we lease our toll line of 100 miles from the 
Government The Government would like to sell it to us and we would 


d like to 
buy it but the obstacle found in the expense we might be put to if improved 
oads are built I 


“aras-mile section of highway was bu 
several times Tl 


t crossing our line 
ernment paid for moving phone line because it was a 
Government-owned facility, and the cost was over $900. Some 50 
scheduled to be built and you can see that a telephone company 
er year could not possibly afford to own a toll line 
The answer seems to be that private initiative 





miles are 
grossing $10,000 
along the highway route. 
und privately owned facilities are 
impossible under these conditions.” 

A company in the State of Washington writes: 

The plant forces of our company, as well as those 


panies in the Pacific Northwest, are spending more and 


of other telephone com- 
more time trom year to 
year in the relocation of plant facilities as a result of the construction of new 
federally aided highways or the improvement or relocation of existing highways. 
This means that we must either ¢ pioy dditional peo] e to carry ob our rapidly 
defer much-needed projects. 

A very substantial part of relocation costs must be absorb 
for telephone service even though the highways i 





expanding construction program o1 


d in the rates 
volved are an integral part of 
the interstute highway system for the support of which the Federal Government 
imposes taxes.” 

A company in Indiana writes: 

“They (the highway department) will probably hit us at both ends at the same 
time for relocation of our lines, probably in 1953. This is going to be costly to 
us There will be about 50 miles of pole line, with 1, 2, and 3 crossarms, to be 
relocated 

“The laws of our State make the utilities bear all the expense of this reloca- 
tion of our lines It is wrong for the utilities to have to 
whether it be for Federal-aid ev non-Federal-aid projects.” 

A company in the State of New York writes: 

“* * * We find that expenditures in dollars and in labor are a considerable 
burden in providing clearance for the various improvements 


These expendi- 
tures generally are not revenue producing, nor do they reduce our list of deferred 


bear this expense, 
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orders a applications for regrades (of telephone service). ‘The $661,610 
expended by this corporation in connection with improvement projects during 
the 6 years—1947 to 1952 inclusive—together with the material and engineering 
has involved considerable plant labor 

‘ If the present rate of expenditures maintains for 4 years, it is esti- 
mated this corporation will have expended a total $1,100,000 on such work within 
10 yea The improvement program forecast by various agencies indicates 
that this corporation will be involved to a much greater extent than the average 
experience of the previous 6 years, and the 10-year expenditure will probably be 
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During calend I I iy incurred costs in excess of 
$21,000 for cation of commodate Federal-aid highway 


pr s for which no reimbursement may be received 
Costs in previous years have frequently been considerably higher than 














tl ( ed ear 1951 with respect to both Federal-aid and 
Fede 1} projects.” 
{ company in Minnesota wit nly 125 telephones and gross annual revenues 
SOH.O00} es 1s I n¢ 
We are furnishil with vital information regarding expenses the 
e Lake T phone Cx \\ ir, Minn., incurred in 1951 when construction 
l n U.S. Highw No. 71 I f Willmar 
project was mM] ed on May 25, 1951, and began at the inter- 
s U. S. Higl N 12 and U. 8. Highway No. 71 the city of Willmar 
‘ ) S.. High y I 71 f tal of 4.8 miles. The total 
highway construc vas $230,357.31 This construction project 
n he re of the road from bituminous surfacing to con- 
it the same time there were some minor Changes in the road itself. 
I ! reason it was necessary for the Eagle Lake Telephone Co. to change 
1 of eat number of poles and relocate our system. We became 
re of the sad fact that we could not bill the Highway Department for any 
par r expense as our poles had been located on the highway right-of-way 
ich tl had allowed us to put them there in the first place, they 
=} ¢ Y ty cost of moving them was concerned 
had to pay for the entire cost of moving and relocating. 
Howe we did avail ourselves of the opportunity of putting that portion 
f r lit n perfe physica nditior The total cost of improving and re- 
is $4,300. We broke this amount down further and charged the 
moving to the t of $2.800. The most unfortunate part of 
t that it me shortly after we had completed an im- 
I ement project our entire syst in the amount of nearly $6,000 and the 
’ tl portion of tl vas consequently a double expenditure. 
N did not this kind of money in our treasury. In fact, 
n tl t hat ade before it became known 
" eoing t ged. Asa result, it was necessary for us 
+1 . pt pee ae yy 
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June 1953 
lished by the United States Indenendent Telephone Asso 
I n ane tal part of the American 
es the | ess and social life of millions of independent 
¢ us¢ he T 1 Stat 
i I St ndent Telephone Association represents the inde- 
T é f l e Ist it national level Through its 
‘ ech ith the operation of 34 State telephone associa 
tions. the : on renders valuable assistance to its membership in connection 
V ndustry and governmental problems 
The Unite States Independent Telephone Association is now in its 56th vear. 
Although membership is pred nantly made up of independent telephone oper 
ng companies, it also includes many manufacturers of equipment and supplies 
used by telephone companies. The association’s headquarters are located in 
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fHE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Approximately 1 out of every 6 telephones in the Wnited States is owned and 
operated by an “independent” (non-Bell System) telephone company In other 
words of the 48,056,300 telephones in the United States at the end of 1952, about 


5,642,400 were operated by independently owned cor tnies or bv rural or farmer 
nes and Systems 

These independent companies thus serve more telephones than there are in 

ot Great Britain and France combined it is estimated that about two-thirds 


the area of the United States is served by independent companies 


the development of the telephone industry resulted from the basie patents 


ranted to Alexander Graham Bell in 1876 and 1877 It was natural that develop- 
ment in the earlier years of the industry was contined efly to the larger centers 
ol popuiation where the convenience of the te ephone was more hightiy appre 
late nd hence of greater ilue by the time the sic patents had expired 
n 1894, there were about 270.000 telephones in servic n the United States 
LY HISTORY OF THE INDEPEND INDUSTRY 
With the expiration of these patents. a large number of ndependent tele 
mpanies came into existen Such telephone mpanies were formed 
( in small towns which pre usly ha ttle or no telephone service 
but in many larger cities where companies wer « formed to compete with 
eXisting Bell companies 
Some of these independent companies eventually exceeded their local Bell 
mpetitors in number of subscribe nd many es finally became the only 
operating company in the k lity Numerous independent manufacturil on 
anies also were established which not only invented and supplied ay atus to 
ew telephone companies but assisted actively in promoting and financing mat 
i e 
13) I t ne end 15, the were rn WM De é oe d 16.000 
nde ndent exchanges In ab 1,000 ‘ De indepe ent ¢ hanges 
competition and in mit 600 ( ( inies <« peted 
Ww I he I his ‘ o, pra h I n 
ihe nw I>t = 1i't oO 1¢ ng 
( s | ra ea there had been in te I de 
t pani | ] for more e1 nnection be 
veen con I i e of own \ip Ther vere omplaints arising 
) he is wo I re tele} I dividual 


communities 


ROWTH BRINGS UNIFICATION 


With growth and expansion, duplication of facilities be ctionable 
8, ll as a real headache to regulatory con On the 
other hand, the independents were reluctant to give up their hard-won position 

growing Bell System, yet competition for service within a definite area 


subscribers, as we 









me more and more an obvious impossibili roday there are no areas 

n the Unit States where two companies operate competing telephone systems. 
The Bell Syste ur the independents live in close eration with each other, 
ry ng the best telephone service in the world to their respective subscribers. 


INDEPENDENT BUT INTERCONNECTED 


The Nation’s long stance service is furnished primarily by the Bell System 
toll network All long-distance facilities are interconnected with independent 





telephone company lines. Long-distance traffic between the two segments of 
the industry is freely interchanged. Agreements are in effect covering routings 
and divisions of revenues on the interchanged business Many independent 


t 


ompanies themselves ov and operate a e of te line most 


network and with the 


regional in character, all interconnected with the Bell 
ll facilities of neighboring independent companies 


INDEPENDENTS SERVE TWICE AS MANY AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


The independent telephone industry consists of 5,291 companies, operating 
almost 11,000 exchanges. It is interesting to note that independent telephone 

panies actually serve twice as many communities in the United States as 
the Bell Svstem, although the Bell companies operate in most of the larger 
metropolitan areas. 

The map on pages 4 and 5 shows the approximately 11,000 exchanges operated 
by independent telephone companies. The Bell owned and operated exchanges 
are not shown. 
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INDEPENDENTLY SUPPLIED AND MAINTAINED 


Independent telephone companies purchase most of their equipment from 
manufacturers other than those which are part of the Bell System. Switch- 
board equipment, instruments, materials, and supplies are produced in quantity 
by independent manufacturers whose standards of quality cannot be surpassed. 


INDEPENDENTS DEVELOPED DIAL AND MANY OTHER “FIRSTS” 


Independent companies are credited with many major technical advances in 
the telephone industry. The automatic or dial telephone system was invented 
by Almon Brown Strowger, a Kansas City businessman. A little more than 
60 years ago, the first step-by-step automatic system was installed by an inde 
pendent exchange at LaPorte, Ind. From 1900 to 1909 other independents 
introduced the dial to Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Omaha, in which 
independent companies no longer operate—now served by the Bell System. 
(Today approximately 57 percent of the telephones of the independent com- 
panies and approximately 79 percent of those of the Bell System are dial 
operated.) The industry is also indebted to independent companies for other 
“firsts,” such as handset telephones and selective ringing on party lines. 


CREATED, MAINTAINED, GROWING UNDER FREE ENTERPRISE 


The imagination and aggressiveness which are the basic factors of the growing 

ndependent telephone industry, establish it as one of the great business 

opportunities in the United States still operated in the best traditions of American 
free enterprise. 


L1G SINESS INDEPENDENT REVENUE REACHED NEARIY $400 MILLION IN 1952-——69 
COMPANIES GROSSED OVER $1 MILLION EACH 


Of the 5.201 independent operating telephone companies in the United States, 
69 reported annual gross income in excess of $1 million for the year ended 
December 31, 1952. These 69 companies listed below served 3,849,459 telephones 


from 3.164 central offices: 


General Telephone Co. of California, Santa Monica, Calif 
Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Peninsular Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. 

General Telephone Co. of the Southwest, Dallas, Tex 
Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co., Tarboro, N.C 
Mutual Telephone Co., Honololu, T. H 

General Telephone Co. of Llinois, Springfield, I 
General Telephone Co. of Pen isvivania, Erie, Pa. 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Nebr 
General Telephone Co. of Indiana, Inc., Lafayette, Ind. 


West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 
Genera! Telephone Co. of Michigan, Muskegon, Mich. 
Genet! relephone Co. of Ohio, Marion, Ohio. 


Southwestern States Telephone Co., Brownwood, Tex 
Union Telephone Co., Owosso, Mich 


(jeneral Tels pl one ( 


o. of Wisconsin. Madison, Wis 
California \ ter & Tele phone Co... Monrovia, Calif 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co sellevue, Ohio. 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., Bristol, Tenn. 


General Telephone Co. of the Northwest. Spokane, Wash 
United Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa 
General Telephone Co. of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky 
Porto Rico Telephone Co., San Juan. P. R 

Central Telephone Co., Lincoln, Nebr 

Illinois Tele] hone Co., Bloomington, 11. 

United Telephone Co., Inc., Warsaw, Ind. 

Ohio Consolidated Telephone Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Middle States Telephone Co. of Illinois, Park Ridge, Il 
General Telephone Co. of Upstate New York, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y 
Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co., Charlottesville, Va 
Western Light & Telephone Co., Kansas City, Kans. 
Illinois Consolidated Telephone Co., Mattoon, II. 
Southeastern Telephone Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Ohio Central Telephone Corp., Wooster, Ohio. 
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Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lima, Ohio 
Southern Continental Telephone Co., Cookeville. Tent 
Florida Telephone Corp., Ocala, Fla 
lowa State Telephone Co., Newton, lowa 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., Jamestown, N. ¥ 
Warren Telephone Co., Warren, Ohio 
Interstate Telegraph Co., Riverside, Calif. 
San Angelo Telephone Co., San Angelo, Tex 


York Telephone & Telegraph Co., 


Central Iowa Telephone Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Lorain Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio 

Texas Telephone Co., Sherman, Tex 

Bluefield Telephone Co., Bluefield, W. Va 

American Telephone Co., Abilene, Kuns 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., Forty Fort, Pa. 
Indiana Telephone Corp., Seymour, Ind. 

United Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo 

La Crosse Telephone Corp., La Crosse, Wis. 
Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Myers, Fla 
Peoples Telephone Corp., Butler, Pa 

Durham Telephone Co., Durham, N. «. 

North State Telephone Co., High Point, N. C. 
Chenango & Unadilla Telephone Co., Norwich, N. Y 
Mansfield Telephone Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, Tex 

Southern Nevada Telephone Co., Las Vegas, Nev 
Ohio Telephone Service Co., Warsaw, Ind 

Illinois Central Telephone Co., Clinton, I] 

Oregon Washington Telephone Co., Hood River, Oreg 
Lee Telephone Co., Martinsville, Va. 

DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., Sycamore, Tl 

Central Carolina Telephone Co., Southern Pines, N. C 


Elyria Telephone Co., Elyria, Ohio 


Nunher of independent telephones in l 


31, 
Alabama 7, GM 
Arizona 6, 200 
Arkansas 61. 100 
California TO6, 100 
Colorado 16, 400 
Connecticut SOS, 2O0 
Delaware 
District of Columbia- 1, 400 
Florida GS, 100 
Georgia 80. 500 
Idaho 33, 000 
Illinois 134. 100 
Indiana 10, 800 | 
lowa- 341, 500 
Kansas 162. 500 
Kentucky 168, 900 
Louisiana 29 GOO 


Maine 


Maryland 12, 400 
Massachusetts kein 3. 600 
Michigan 216, TOO 
Minnesota : 238, 000 | 
Mississippi a2 7, 600 
Missouri ag 242, 600 
Montana 20, GOO 
Nebraska 220, 100 


23. GOO | 


York, Pa 


Citizens Independent Telephone Co., Ter 


re Haute, Ind 


ted Stutes, d 
1952 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

| Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


| United States 


istributi } 


is| 


hy States: Dee 
- 27, 900 
8, 400 

3 3. 600 
weak 20, 900 
$43, 8300 

291. 500 

48, 400 

eo yi? geedee 
87. GOO 

95, 500 

30, 200 

10, 100 

6S, TOO 

3.100 

S84, 700 

= 867, 300 
waa 11, 200 
_— 12, 700 
ils 149, 100 
ee. 162, 000 
$7. 100 

298, 900 

9. 600 

78, 642, 400 


‘Includes telephones of the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone (Kentucky, 60,900 


and Ohio, 345,800) and the Southern New 
associated but noncontrolled Bell companies 

2Does not include telephones of 
134.500: Puerto Rico, 44,000: total, 200,500) 


Territories 


England Telephone Co 


possessions 


or 


(Alaska 


22.000: 


(Connecticut, 855,501) 


Hawaii 
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; INCREASE 
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Mr. Georce. Mr. Harry Shaw, chief eng 
Suburban Sanitary District, 
Association. 


neer of the Washington 
epresenting the American Water Works 


STATEMENT OF HARRY B. SHAW, CHIEF ENGINEER, WASHINGTON 
SUBURBAN SANITARY DISTRICT, REPRESENTING THE AMERI- 
CAN WATER WORKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Suaw. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like to file a statement in behalf of the waterworks indu try ot the 
United States, prepared jointly by Mr. Harry E. Jordan, secretary 
of the American Water Works Association, and myself, 

The subject has been well covered and I do not think I should 


trespass upon the committee’s time. I think the essential points have 


been brought out. 
The waterworks industry is affected very similarly to the othe 
utilities, so I do not think we need to go into it any further. 


I would like to file this I also have 
two articles here which I am not voing to ask to be inserted in the 
record, but to be left here for the benefit of the committee. They j 
are too long, but they deal with this subject. It is a subject of con- t 
siderable research and it might be that the committee might find it 
ol value. So | would like to leave those. 


Mr. Georcre. File sith 41 


statement with the committee. 


] 
ie clerk please 
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Mr. Smauu. I might say for the record that Mr. Shaw is recognized 
throughout the country as one of the most able e1 oineers in his field, 
and we are very proud of him in this vicinity. 

Mr. Suaw. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement of Mr. Shaw is as follows 


Prepared by Harry B. Shaw, chief engineer of the Washington Suburban Sanita 
District, Hyattsville, Md., and Harry BE. Jordan, secretary of the Ameri 
Water Works Association, New York 








We appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee and present 
pinions concerning highway relocation costs as they affect the waterworks ir 
dustry and the public it serves 

There are almost 16,000 waterworks systems in the United States today serv- 
ing 100 million of the people. More than three-fourths of these water systems are 
municipally owned. The remainder, in private ownership, are rigidly controlled 
as to the rates they charge by the public utilities commissions set up by the various 
states 





More than $6 billion has been invested in these properties and two-thirds of 
nvestment consists of the mains laid in the streets to bring the water from the 
supply works to the consumers 

The advances in living standards and the increasing number of our people 
who live in nonrural groups have made our highways much more than a means of 
travel. The highways have become the arteries of urban living and in them 
have been placed, for the convenience of and economy to the people, water mains 
as mains, electric and telephone conduits, sewers, fire alarm signal systems, 
telegraph lines, and other facilities which are as essential to the people as art 
means of travel; and their installation in the highways is thoroughly proper and 

the public interest 

The subject of payment for utility changes resulting from highway construction 
is one of increasing importance to the utilities of this country. The development 
of the automobile with the concurrent high standard of living has created traffic 
problems throughout the Nation which necessitate drastic changes in the high 
way systems. The availability of private transportation to the general public 
with its attendant conveniences, has brought about major changes in transporta 
tion which have resulted in the congestion of streets and highways by automo 
tive vehicles to the point that State and Federal Governments have been forced 
act to relieve the intolerable situation. The increasing use of trucks f 
sorts of hauling, including their frequent substitution for rail transportation, 











: the grow g use of buses fe mass transportation greatly aggravate the trafhe 
problem 

It w e ¢ l et ( a e fo! ite l tie { Oo 
recognize the nee or highway project as citizens and t pavers utility men 
should support them when the need is established ly} mprovement or creation 
of these streets and ghways sually results, however, in the necessity for 
changes in the utility sys I I hi the highways traverse. Agai 
he waterworks profession sl! ld t object although it may cause trouble and 
in venience, but should consider it a part of the job. However, when utilities 
are told to relocate, raise, lower, rebuild, substitute, build additional, or abandon 
he existing s { without compensatio therefor, it is time to call a halt 
It requires no legal expert to note that hen a uti v is force it its own « 
to make system changes by which it does not benefit, and which are required by 
no act of its own, an injustice is done Such expense is unfair and confisca 
tory and imposes a double burden upon the utilities’ customers, who have already 
been taxed for the highway improvement and are then required to assume the 
special cost of utility structure relocation made necessary by the highway 
improvement 

It must be emphasized that this menace to the financial structure of the utilities 
of the country will grow much more serious unless it is curbed. Unless a calamity 





’ lation will require more automobiles, and 
automobi d streets and highways, and these will be 
built. Also the modern industrial civilization has created the phenomenon called 
the metropolitan area and will continue to create more and more of them. These 


increasing concentrations of population around the existing population centers 


occurs ncreasin American popu 


les require more and impro 
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will increasingly require more and more highways of elaborate engineering design 
which will require more and more expensive changes in utility structures because 
they will traverse the areas wherein utility systems are concentrated. If some 
utilities have not yet encountered this problem, they should not be complacent 


because the odds are high that they will All utilities should do something about 
the situation prompt! rhe problem is not one of the remote future, It is 
here—now 

Che utilities case is a sound one Utilities operate essential public services, 
which are constructed largely in public thoroughfares and which operate 
primar for the public benefit. The systems are legally built in the public 


thoroughfares and that is where they should be because the public can be most 
economically, conveniently, and effectively served thereby. The utility operates 
at cost to the public or at a rate that a publicly controlled supervisory body says 
is fair Financing is based upon the cost of installations which are generally 
adequate to meet the demands upon then lhe finances of the utility are usually 
adequate until a highway project is started through the area in which the 
nstallations are located 

The first step in alleviating the inequity should be the passage by Congress 
of an act which would provide, in effect, that the Federal Government will pay 
the Federal pro rata share of the cost of the utility changes made necessary by 
highway projects. Such an act would prevent the question of payment from 
being a matter of widely differing decisions in the various States 

It has been shown by other documents filed in this hearing that the general 


percent rel onsl ip Of utility elocation costs to the total cost of highway 
work is around 2% percent In other words, the assumption by highway 
uthorities of the cost of utility changes they require will not reduce the total 


mileage of highway construction to a substantial degree. 
It must be noted, however, that the effect upon many small utility proper 


es has been substantia Small towns have had the way of growing alongside 
highways laid out Inany years age Such highways as U. S. 40, U. S. 30, U. S. 1, 
etc., travel through many cities d towns, large and small, where in the early 
lavs the stagecoach was the veh é f travel and the inn was the village 
enter 

Along these highways today, many little towns still carry on their activity. 
In such places, the major revisions associated with highway projects require 

substantial capital expenditure b wuterworks—which money spent does 

vdd one ta ft he value of the ter service rendered to the people in 

e tow 

kor example, in Lincoln, Maine, the water company, with 630 customers, was 
faced in 1949 with relocation costs of $15,000, or half the total income of the 
property rhis was $22 per customer served 

In the same vear the August Maine) Water District faced a charge of 
$25,000—$2.50 for every customer in the district 

Mars Hill, Maine, in 1948, relocating its structures in the improvement of 
Rioute 2 was required to relocate ts facilities at a cost of S7.25 per customer 

At Langhorne, Pa., relocation costs in 1951 took half of the net revenue of 


the water utility, or $5.60 per customer 

We are satisfied that neither the Congress nor the State legislatures have 
ntended to carry on the highway-improvement program with such a burden 
to the users of utility service—hbhe it water, gas, electricity, telephone, or any of 
those essential elements of urban living. 

Highway-improvement programs should in justice take into account all the 
I ll these costs in their 


elements of cost relating to the improvement and include a 


I udge ts 


Mr. Grorce. Mr. S. M. Barr. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES J. GORMAN, REPRESENTING THE WESTERN 
UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 


Mr. Gorman. Mr. Chairman, I am James J. Gorman. I am here 
representing the Western Union Telegraph Co., on behalf of Mr. 
Barr, and I would like to say we appreciate a chance of filing a brief 
statement at a later time. 





u 
i 
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Mr. Grorer. Yes, sir. You may do so. 

Mr. Staurrer. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Grorce. Mr. Stauffer. 

Mr. Straurrer. What is the cost to you when you have your lines 
along the rights-of-way of a railroad and they move the railroad ‘ 
Che Western Union has in a great many cases their lines along the 
rights-of-way of railroads. 

Mr. Gorman. That is right, sir. We do have some costs involved 
in relocating those facilities. 

Mr. Sraurrer. You have to bear those costs ? 

Mr. Gorman. In many instances; yes, sIr. 

Mr. Sravurrer. Because they are on private property. 

Mr. GormMan. Well. if thev are relocated along with the railroads, 
they have to. 

Mr. Sraurrer. The railroads are private property. 

Mr. Gorman. That is right. But we do bear the costs. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Thank you. 

The statement of Western Union Telegraph Co. is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF VIEWS or S. M. Barr, VICE PRESIDENT, PLANT AND ENGINEERING, 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., CONCERNING Costs To UTILITIES WHEN RE 
LOCATING FAciLitiges ALONG Freperat-Atp HIGHWAY PROJECTS 


The relocation of utility plant and facilities as a result of the construction or 
reconstruction of highways in connection with improvements to the Federal-aid 
system of roads hus become a source of considerable expense and concern to 
utilities It is reasonable to conclude that the expenses incurred for relocation 
purposes will be greater in future years because of increased activity in connec 
tion with the Federal-aid highway programs. These relocation costs are inequi- 
table and unfair to the users of utility services who ultimately must bear them. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act does not specifically provide for the payment 
from Federal funds of any part of the cost of relocating the facilities of utilities 
other than railroads which are located within highway rights-of-way and which 
are required to be relocated to accommodate Federal-aid highway projects. 
Moreover, it has been the practice of the Bureau of Public Roads not to permit 
reimbursement to nonrailroad utilities of any relocation costs in such cases 
inless the State authorities determine that the nonrailroad utilities are relieved 
of the obligation under State law. 

During the last session of the 82d Congress, two identical bills, 8S. 2585 and 
H. R. 6697, were introduced to resolve this problem. These measures would 
authorize payment from Federal funds of the cost of relocating facilities of non- 
railroad utilities, whether municipally, publicly, or privately owned, where such 
relocation is required in connection with Federal-aid highway projects. Such 
legislation would give nonrailroad utilities equality of treatment with that 
accorded railroads under existing law 

The use of Federal funds for Federal-aid highway purposes is primarily 
justified on the theory that these highways are constructed in the interest of 
national defense and interstate commerce for the benefit of the general public. 
The funds thus expended are derived from general taxes. The nonrailroad 
utility pays its share of these taxes, but the public ultimately pays costs in- 
curred for the relocation of the utility’s facilities through the rates charged 
for the service by the utility. Thus, the nonrailroad utility user is required to 
make a double contribution toward the cost of Federal-aid highway construction, 
once in general taxes and again in rates charged by the utility. This inequity 
appears more acute when it is recognized that the utility user receiyes no more 
benefit from the Federal-aid highway projects than any other user of the high- 
ways. 

Accordingly, I should like to strongly recommend that this committee eliminate 
the discrimination against nonrailroad utilities and users of their services and 
provide necessary reimbursement for all utilities having facilities affected by 
such Federal projects. 


Mr. Georce. Mr. Charles G. Blackard, representing the TVA. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES G. BLACKARD, GENERAL COUNSEL, ELEC- 
TRIC POWER BOARD FOR CITY OF NASHVILLE, TENN., AND 
REPRESENTING THE TVA PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Buackarp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
yu vant to say at present il am representing the Nashville Electric 
Power Co.. of \ ech la eneral counsel. und Cine ‘Tem ‘Ssset Valley 


Pub Power Association, w is included in its membership 126 
municip ties and cooperatiy Te essee. Georgia, Alabama, 
M ssippi, Kentucky, Virginia, and North Carolina. 
| two statements I would like to fil 
Mr. Grorce. Thank you, sit 
hes ents of Mr. Blackard are as follows:) 


nie n d in behalf of th rennessee Vall 
Pul I er Associa hn, whicl i has included in its membership 12¢ 
i peratives, d butin I nessee Valle A\uthorit elec 
t ‘ n J ness ( \laba \iississiy Ken | \ 
ginia 1 N ( I se ntv-eizht of hese distril n systems 
m i vned » are REA financed per ves, and the mainde I 
( \ ems 
| strib syst f I speak re wht vy dependen upo 
ei! ( the ce f oper nance, upkeep, current and pow 
I rti {1 | nd redemption of evenue bond ( 
Indebt Ss ¢ ns nd a s ta equivals 1 t! t\ na ft 
( { { ler t i al rovis e cont t betw he 
1 I L¢ I ee Vall \ ( nd under the epants W I 
be l f the outstanding bonds, the revenues are « marked f the above 
purposes th pr n that all remaining revenues shall be considered surplus 
d rve as sis for the reduction or elimination of surcharges and/or 
red tion of rate » date I t Ss peen ho surplus at eust 1s far as th 
jority, if t if these systems are concerned Chese distribution systems 
l »> funds othe than the rt ived fi the sale of power and electricity 
Phe Sno provision, as above stated, that these utilities may expend these funds 
for t readjustment of their fac ties to accommodate Federal aid highw 
projects. If these funds which come from the rate payers must be used to pay 
I f the « of Federal aid highway projects, this means that this relativel) 
sm egment of the citizen body must contribute twice—-once through assess 
nt of taxes and a second time rough increased subscriber rates Chis is, 
donble taxation, for a project carried out for the benefit of the public 
rener 


For example, the Federal Aid Highway Act and the Federal funds appro- 
priated and expended thereunder may only be justified on the basis that the 
Federal aid highway system is essential to national defense and essential 
civilian transportation over an integrated system, not to serve merely the con- 
venience of one small locality, but the convenience and welfare of the Nation and 
all the people therein. The Nashville electric service, which is operated by the 
electric power board of the city of Nashville, consists of more than 2,500 miles 
of lines, 65,000 poles, 19,000 transformers and related equipment, representing 
lion. This distribution system, as of the end 
stomers. All of these customers pay Federal 


an investment of mort 


of May this year had 





t; f el Federal aid highway und approp ited In addition 


to making their contribution, as aforesaid, for Federal aid highways, these same 


customers are further called upon to make further contributions to the cost of 
these highways, by removing and relocating the facilities of this system at the 
expense of the ratepayers, which is, in fact, at their own expense, to accommo- 


date the Federal aid highway projects. 


her example: A bridge is being presently built across the Cumberland 
Rive t Nashville, Ten: This bridge is a Federal aid project and was ap- 





aaah 


mince 


+ Pi 
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proved by the Federal Bureau of Roads only after it was shown that the said 
bridge would become an important and integral link in the integrated highway 
system to serve not only the people of Nashville, but the people from all sections 
of the country who travel through Nashville from points of termini far distant 
Some few years ago the electric power board of the city of Nashville purchased 
from the United States of America and the Tennessee Valley Authority a power 
transmission line which crosses the Cumberland River at the site of the proposed 
bridge. This easement cost the power board $84,000. The power board is now 
told that a portion of this line interferes with the construction of the new bridge 
ind the power board is called upor relocate said powerline, at its own ex 
pense. Both the Federal and the State Government refuse to reimburse any 
portion of this relocation cost. This is only one example of the many that exist 
n this area and no doubt a similar situation exists throughout the entire United 
States 

By mandate of at least two decisions of the United States Supreme Court and 
one decision of the court of appeals of the State of Tennessee, in which certiorari 
was denied by the Supreme Court, and by express provisions of the Federal 
Highway Act, the railroads are relieved of the burden of readjusting their fa- 
cilities at their own expense at railroad grade crossings, to accommodate Federal 
aid highway projects. The nonrailroad utilities, both publicly and privately 
owned, are not relieved of this burden, but, without notice, without hearing, and 
without receiving benefit, are burdened with these costs. The decisions above 
referred to held that the effort to charge the railroads with this burden of re 
adjusting their facilities at their own expense, to accommodate Federal aid 
highway project, was in violation of the due process clause and the 14th amend- 
ment. We think the nonrailroad utilities should be given the same equal treat 
ment given to the railroads 

Under the regulations of the Federal Bureau of Roads as administered, where 
facilit of a utility are located within an existing highway right-of-way and 
their removal or readjustment is required in order that a Federal aid highway 
project may be constructed, Federal funds are not eligible for paying any part 

the cost of removing or adjusting such facilities, unless it should be determined 
that either the laws of the State or the terms of the permit, franchise, or agree 
ment, pursuant to which the public right-of-way is occupied, relieve the utility 
f 

















the obligation to bear such cost In Tennessee these utilities, by statute, are 

nte the unreserved and unlimited right to the use « public thoroughfa , 

for their utility poles and lines. There is no obligat posed upon the y 
» bear such cost. Yet representatives of the city of Nas ille have, on nun 

ous occasions, called upon the Federal Bureau of Roads to relieve these ut ies 


f the cost of readjusting their facilities to accommodate these Federai aid proj 
In one instance the Federal Bureau of Roads granted the relief sought, 
in all other instances in which the electric power board of the city of Nash 





ville was concerned the Federal Bureau of Roads refused to permit the us f 
Federal funds for the readjustment and relocation of these facilities hich a 
10odated Federal aid projects. In one instance the Southern Bell Tel ne 
refused to readjust its facilities to accommodate Federa 1 project in 
Nashville. The matter was taken to court and our highest court held that no 
such obligation was imposed upon the utility. 
‘ ! p mn a 
eadjustment st iccomm t ede id $ | fu 
‘ ' S } 
' ‘ 
} 
‘ T 
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1) ( l pre \ I I vhich 
rse¢ } S ! ri ( I S S 
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the contractor has withdrawn from the job, and it presently appears that it 
will be a long time before work is resumed on this project. Incidentally, this 
project was incorporated in the Federal-aid highway program in 1946. The 
facilities of one of the utilities on this project are not even located within 
the existing highway right-of-way, yet that utility is called upon to relocate 


its facilities, at its own cost, and abandon its property rights. 

Most States have express statutory enactments affirmatively requiring rail 
Is to pay all or a part of the cost of eliminating grade crossings. There is 
statute or court holding, with which we are familiar, which affirmatively 

requires nonrailroad utilities to pay all or a part of the cost of relocating their 
facilities, to accommodate Federal-aid highway projects. After the decision 
of two cases by the United States Supreme Court, to wit: Southern Railroad 
Company v. Virginia (290 U. S. 190, 7S L. ed. 260) and Nashville C. & St. L. R 


Co. v. Walters (294 U. S. 405, 79 L. ed. 949), the Federal Highway Act and 
the regulations of the Bureau of Roads have provided that such express State 


statutory enactments requiring railroads to pay the expense of grade-crossing 
elimination projects shall not apply to Federal-aid projects. Yet other utilities 





re made to pay, unless expressly relieved by statute. Thus we have State 
statutes requiring the railroads to pay, no statutes requiring the nonrailroad 
utilities to pay, yet the Federal Aid Highway Act and the Federal Bureau of 


Roads relieve the railroads of any obligation to pay, but require the nonrailroad 
utilities to pay 

On railroad grade-crossing projects the railroads receive an obvious benefit; 
the utilities receive no benetit whatsoever, because of the construction or recon- 


struction of a Federal-aid highway. 

We are advised that in some States reimbursement to the utilities is made, 
while in other States reimbursement is not made. This is borne out by the 
regulations of the Federal Bureau of Roads. It does not seem fair for the 
utilities in one State to pay and in another State not to pay. Even in Tennessee 
we have come across instances, although few in number, where relocation reim 
bursement has been made from Federal funds. We fail to understand the 
pattern 

The foregoing is respectfully submitted, for your consideration, with the 
view of seeking legislation which will be uniform throughout all the States 
and which will give to the nonrailroad utilities the same fair, equal treatment 
that the railroads are now receiving and have received for a number of years. 


Mr. Grorce. Mr. Alex Radin has filed or sent his statement in. It 
will be filed as a part of the record at this point. 

Also we have a letter here from Mr. A. M. Lytle, which we will 
insert in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Mr. Radin and the letter of Mr. Lytle are as 
follows :) 


AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 6, D. C., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Roads, 
House Public Works Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: It is the understanding of our association that your 
subcommittee is to hold hearings on July 8 with regard to the question of reim 
bursement of utilities where they are required to relocate their facilities because 
of the Federal-aid highway construction. 

This is a problem which is of considerable interest to many of the members 
of our association, which represents over 700 local publicly owned electric 
utilities, such as municipal systems, in 38 States and Puerto Rico. 

Last year, when hearings were held by the Public Roads Subcommittee of the 
Senate Public Works Committee on a similar bill (S. 2585) introduced by 
Senator McKellar, a statement favoring the bill was presented to the subcom- 
mittee by Theodore F. Stevens, of counsel for the American Public Power Asso- 
ciation. Since the problems raised in Mr. Stevens’ statement are still applicable 
today, I am enclosing this statement for your consideration. I would particu 
larly like to call to your attention the six letters from representative members 
of our association which are appended to this statement. These letters indicate 
the serious nature of this problem and the hardships that are involved for these 
nonprofit locally owned utilities. Any relief which the Congress could accord 
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through the adoption of legislation similar to 8. 5285 or S. 1108, which has been 
introduced in the current session of Congress by Senator Johnson, of Colorado, 
would correct a serious problem affecting many of our members systems. 
Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 
Sincerely, 
ALEX RADIN. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE F. STEVENS, COUNSEL FOR THE AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER 
ASSOCTATION 


My name is Theodore F. Stevens I am associated with the law offices of 
Northeutt Ely, Tower Building, Washington 5, D.C. We are general counsel for 
the American Public Power Association and this statement is submitted on behalf 
of that association. The American Public Power Association is a national trade 
organization representing over 700 local publicly owned electric utilities—pri 
marily municipal electric systems—in 34 States. 

Our member systems have brought to our attention the problems which they 
have encountered in relocating their facilities as a result of the Federal highway 
construction program. We also have surveyed our membership on this question, 
and have found overwhelming support for such relief as is proposed in 8. 2585 
For example, the only one of our affiliated State organizations which has met 
since this bill was introduced—the Iowa Association of Municipal Utilities 
adopted a resolution on February 12, 1952, in support of S. 2585, and I would like 
to ask your permission at this time to introduce into the record, following my 
statement, the full text of this resolution (exhibit I) 

As a result of the consensus of our membership on this problem, and a study 
made by our own staff, the American Public Power Association desires to make 
this statement in support of S. 2585 

In order to demonstrate the necessity for the proposed amendments, we would 
like to trace briefly the legislative history of the term “construction” which this 
bill, S. 2585, seeks to redefine. 

The original Federal Aid Road Act (39 Stat. 355, ch. 241, July 11, 1916) was 
amended and superseded by the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212, ch. 119, 
Nov. 9, 1921). This latter act provided: 

“The term ‘construction’ means the supervising, inspecting, actual! building, and 
all expenses incidental to the construction of a highway, except locating, survey- 
ing, mapping, and costs of rights of way. * * *” 

Generally the Federal Highway Act of 1921 was designed to give the Secretary 
of Agriculture the authority to review the proposals of any State for the con- 
struction or reconstruction of a “primary or interstate or secondary or inter- 
county” highway (sec. 11, 42 Stat. 212, ch. 119, Nov. 9, 1921) If the Secretary 
approved any such proposal, he was given the authority to certify such approval 
to the Secretary of Treasury, after which the latter had the duty to set aside 50 
percent of the estimated cost of the proposed highway, such amount to be made 
available to the State upon compliance with the act. 

The original definition of “construction” set forth above was amended by 
Public Law 146, 78th Congress, 1st sess. (1943). This act provided: 

“The definition of the term ‘construction’ in section 2 of the Federal Highway 
Act approved November 9, 1921 (42 Stat. 212), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: ‘The term “construction” means the supervising, inspecting, actual 
building, and all expenses, including the costs of rights-of-way, incidental to the 
construction of a highway, excepting locating, surveying. and mapping’.” (57 
Stat. 560, ch. 286, July 13, 1948; now incorporated in 23 U. S. C. A., see. 2.) 
[Emphasis added. } 

This 1943 amendment changed the definition of “construction” so as to include 
the costs of rights-of-way when incidental to highway construction 

“Construction” was again redefined in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 
(58 Stat. 842, ch. 626. sec. 7, Dec. 20, 1944). Entitled “An act to amend 
and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented,” this act provided: 

“When used in this Act, unless the context indicates otherwise, the term ‘con 
struction’ means the supervising, inspecting, actual building, and all expenses 
incidental to the construction or reconstruction of a highway, including locating, 
surveying, and mapping, costs of rights-of-way, and elimination of hazards of 
railway-grade crossings.” 

As pointed out in Senate Report No. 1056 (78th Cong., 2d sess.) this act ex 
panded the meaning of the term “construction” to include (a) locating, survey- 
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ng, and mapping, which costs had previously been expressly excepted, and (bd) 
the costs of the elimination of hazards at railroad crossings. Section 5 (a) of 
the 1944 act further provided: 

“That the entire construction cost of projects for the elimination of hazards 

railway-highway crossings, including the separation or protection of grades 

at crossings, the reconstruction of existing railroad grade crossing structures, 
1 the relocation of highways to eliminate grade crossings, may be paid from 
ederal funds except that not more than 50 per centum of the right-of-way and 
property damage costs, paid from public funds, on any such project, may be paid 
from Federal funds :” 

Thus, the Federal-Aid Road Act of 1944 recognized that the cost of relocating 

railroad was properly a “construction” cost when the relocation was attributable 
o the highway program. 

What S. 2585 purports to do is bring the “relocation and readjustment of utility 


















f ties” within the same definition so that there is no differentiation between 
osts incurred by railroads and other utilities in connection with road con- 

tru n Chere is no valid reas f discriminati igains ther utilities and 
n favor of railroads, with respect to the cost of relocation necessitated by con- 
iction of Federal highways. If anything, the equities are with the other 
utilitic 1d against the railroad. In many States, for example, railroads are 
required by State law to bear the entire cost of relocation, even extending in 
some cases to the cost of construction of overpasses or bridges, because railroads 
one type of utility dangerous to the use of the highway; but, in the same 
ation, utilities such as pip es e mes, waterlines nd power trans 
sion lines have been held entitled to reimbursement or compensation. (See, 


for example, Panhandle Pipeline Company v. State Highway Commissioner of 
Kansas, 294 U. 8S. 613, 79 L. ed. 1091, 1097.) It does not appear necessary to 
ir that point, for S. 2585 does not seek to extend to other utilities an advan- 
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same rationale applies to the construction of Federal-State highways; national 
highways are constructed for the benefit of users of those highways, and the 
costs of construction are paid by those users through Federal taxes. 

In supporting 8S. 2585, the American Public Power Association is not seeking 
to change State law. What we are seeking is recognition of the basic fact that 
construction of Federal highways is for the benefit of the Nation as a whole and, 
accordingly, the taxpayers of the United States should pay their fair share of 
these construction costs, 

S. 2585 would amend the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 to express the 
sense of the Congress that the Federal Government should accept its full re- 
sponsibility under the highway program. The bill would demonstrate to the 
individual States that the Federal Government is ready to shoulder its fair 
burden of the construction costs as redefined. 

The American Public Power Association is not seeking a free ride at the ex- 
pense of Federal taxpayers for any of its members. Our members believe that 
a definite problem exists and that the solution sought by S. 2585 is fair and 
equitable. We have selected six letters received by Mr. Alex Radin, general 
manager of the American Public Power Association, as representative of the 
feeling expressed by the association as a whole. The magnitude of this problem 
is demonstrated by the fact that these letters are from such widespread points 
as Missouri, Ohio, Nebraska, Illinois, Oregon, and Arkansas. These letters are 
presented for inclusion in the record as exhibit II. We have had many other 
comments concerning this proposed legislation, but in the interest of time, space, 
and the expense of printing such correspondence in these hearings, we have 
we have limited our request. May I ask that these letters be included following 
my statement. 

In closing, may we add that we believe the proposed amendments should apply 
specifically to the Federal-Aid Road Act (389 Stat. 355, ch. 241, July 11, 1916), 
the Federal Highway Act (42 Stat. 212, ch. 119, November 9, 1921), the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 842, ch. 626, December 20, 1944), and the 
Defense Highway Aid Act of 1941 (55 Stat. 765, ch. 474, November 19, 1941), as 
amended. (See 23 U.S. C. A., sec. 106, note on availability of appropriations.) 

It has been held under the Defense Highway Aid Act that the United States 
was not liable for the costs incurred in relocating a water line even though the 
relocation was brought about by the defense highway construction. (See Public 
Water Supply District v. United States, 66 F. Supp. 66, D. C. No. 1946.) 

We see no reason to differentiate between these various acts. The proposed 
amendments incorporated in 8. 2585 should apply to all Federal-State highway 
construction. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Congress of the United States has appropriated $500,000,000 per 
vear for matching State funds in connection with highway construction under 
Federal Highway Act of 1944, and 

Whereas it is often necessary to relocate utility facilities—including water, 
sewerage, electric, gas and railroad installations, and 

Whereas the cost to municipal utilities has become increasingly burdensome 
and in many cases would seriously threaten the financial stability of said munici- 
pal governments, and 

Whereas the act makes it possible for Federal funds to be used to cover the cost 
of relocating railroad facilities, and 

Whereas the present legislation is discriminatory and affords favorable treat- 
ment for the railroads; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Iowa Assoctation of Municipal Utilities assembled in the city 
of Des Moines, Iowa, this 12th day of February A. D. 1952, That this association 
and its individual members representing said municipal utilities and systems 
throughout the State of Iowa do hereby request you to support Senate bill 
S. 2585 by Senator McKellar to provide for reimbursement from Federal funds 
to municipal utilities for relocating water, sewerage, electric, and gas facilities 
because of highway construction. 

Passed, approved, and adopted this 12th day of February A. D., 1952. 

(Signed) CC. C, Ecktunp, President. 

Attest : 

(Signed) MERLIN Watt, Secretary. 


34172—53—pt. 2——17 
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CiTy or CLEVELAND, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES, 
DIVISION OF LIGHT AND POWER, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, February 5, 1952. 


In re relocation of facilities for highway construction. 
AMERICAN PUBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Alex Radin.) 

GENTLEMEN: Please refer to your memorandum of February 1, 1952. At the 
present time due to a relocation of Memorial Shoreway, a Federal-State Highway 
project, we shall incur an expense of approximately $50,000 caused by the neces- 
sity of moving some of our buildings as well as other utilities. In the past we 
have been forced to assume many such expenses due to Federal-State Highway 
projects. 

The city will not assume any obligation for such cost, and it has always been 
necessary in the past for the utilities to assume said obligation. This situation 
is certainly damaging to the interest of our public utility and we are heartily 
in accord with your thcught that the Federal-State agencies causing the ex- 
pense should bear the entire cost entailed by such projects. 

Very truly yours, 
VINCENT M. DEMELTO, 
Commissioner, Division of Light and Power. 





CONSUMERS PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, 
Columbus, Nebr., February 12, 1952. 
Subject: Relocation of facilities for highway construction 
Mr. ALEx RapIN, 
General Manager, American Public Power Association, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rapin: This letter is in connection with your memo of February 1, 
1952, regarding relocation of facilities for highway construction. 

We have had that problem with us for many years and have largely pro- 
ceeded on the basis that where our lines are on private easements adjacent to 
the highway, we are reimbursed for our relocation expense; however, if they 
are within the limits of the highway, under franchise rights granted by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, we are obligated to move them at our 
own expense. 

We now have a situation with the United States Army engineers where we 
have some lines on public highways immediately adjacent to the pool area of 
the Harlan County Dam, located in southern part of Nebraska. The engineers 
have been insisting that they would only reimburse us for costs to span fingers 
of the pool area, leaving the major portion of the line on highways which will 
be closed, making the lines practically inaccessible. We have maintained that 
we should move these lines out of the pool area and the Army should reim- 
burse us for the nonbetterment costs involved. Although we are still arguing 
about it, I believe we will eventually get a satisfactory solution to the 
problem. 

We have another case, more in point (with the proposed legislation), which 
is about as follows: 

We have transmission lines located primarily within the boundaries of an 
existing highway, which highway is perfectly adequate for the local travel 
involved. Because of the Harlan County Dam, it is necessary to rearrange the 
primary highways in that area and the plans provide for building a new wide 
highway in this section where our lines are located. The Army engineers 
recognize that the entire program is made necessary by their dam construc- 
tion and are willing and propose to reimburse the State highway department 
for all their expenses in building the new road. This, I understand, would 
cover temporary detours, additional right-of-way width, grading, hard surfac- 
ng, ete.; however, when the Army comes to the expense of relocating our 
transmission lines they say that since we are not on private property under 
an easement, they have no obligation to reimburse us for our costs even though 
they pay all of the other bills in connection with the highway work. 

I see no reason why we would not be willing to aggressively support legislation 
which would take care of such inequities. 

Very truly yours, 


R. L. Scuacut, General Manager. 





—— 








5 
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CENTRAL LINCOLN PEOPLES UTILITY DISTRICT, 
Newport, Oreg., February 13, 1952. 


Re Relocation of Facilities for Highway Construction 


Mr. ALEx RADIN, 
General Manager, American Public Power Association, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. RApIN: In reply to your memorandum of February 1, 1952, with 
respect to relocation of facilities for highway construction, there is given below 
a list of projects which call for the relocation of distribution facilities because 
of State highway relocations or reconstruction activities. 





Completed Future proj 
Line rehabilitation high r t I projec lect « ited 
sctual cost uture t 
l » Agate Be $2 (49. 49 
2 ek 1, 2 
; 49 
4 .gate | I 0 
5. Newport to radio station 20, 216. 02 
6. Logsden rebuild », 265. 50 
7. Fuller Bridge, Siletz 272. 
8 Yachats River a 
9. Newport to Toledo $8, 858 
10. Reedsport to Winchester Bay 13, 956 
11, Relocate Wade Flat substati 1, 000 
12, Re ite eon Route it Reedsport 2 460 
13. Relocate line on Route 101, Winchester Bay to Clear Lake 9, 764 
Potal dU, { 6, O38 


It will be noted that items 1 through 8 are projects which have been completed 
in the past, and the actual out-of-pocket costs for these projects amount to 
$30,051.15. Projects 10 through 13 are anticipated during 1952 and 1953, and 
the total cost of these projects is estimated to be $36,038. 

The Central Lincoln People’s Utility District is not a large operation, and 
the figures above noted are sizable figures so far as this District is concerned, 
and the expenditures of such amounts reflect heavily into the earnings of the 
system. 

Any legislation which might be promoted to pass this expense onto the high- 
way project costs would be supported by the District. 

Usually, a highway project involves considerable amounts of money, and the 
costs of relocating power and communication facilities made necessary by such 
projects are comparatively small as compared with the total cost of the project, 
and it is believed that the highway project could bear these costs without ad- 
versely affecting the project. 

Very truly yours, 
L. J. BAUER, Manager. 





DEPARTMENT OF WATER, LIGHT, AND POWER, 
Springfield, IU., February 11, 1952. 
AMERICAN PusLIC Power ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Alex Radin.) 

DeEAR Mr. RapIN: Wish to acknowledge your letter of February 1 concerning 
relocation of facilities for the highway construction 

We are very much interested in this as we have just gone through the necessity 
of moving 2 miles of transmission lines on United States 66, as well as chang- 
ing part of our water distribution system. Fortunately we had purchased the 
right-of-way on which part of this road was located when we built Lake Spring- 
field, and retained easements in our dedication to the State. But on the part 
not covered by easements, it cost us over $7,000 to move electric lines and $500 
to move water distribution lines. 

At the present time it is necessary for us to get permission from the State 
highway before we can construct either water or electric lines across or along 
State highways. The contention of the State officials is that the State owns this 
right-of-way. It is up to the city to move electric or waterlines at its own 
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aay? 


cost should the State wish to widen or relocate the highways. Since the State 
pays one-half of the cost and the Government one-half, there is a question in my 
mind if we can compel the State to make this payment unless the cost of moving 
the utilities be included in the agreement between the Government and the 

{ Where we have electric lines located on private right-of-way just off 
highway we have compelled the State to reimburse the city for the cost. 
Yours very truly 


JOHN H. HUNTER, 
Commissioner of Public Property. 
By S. T. ANDERSON, 
General Superintendent. 
Ciry WATER AND LIGHT PLANT, 
Jone sboro, Ark., f'« by uary 5, 1952. 
M ALI ADIN 
Dire or, i erican Public Power issociation, 
Washington 6, D. C. 7 
Dear Mr. Rapin: We have your memorandum dealing with expenditures on the 
part of public utilities ofte I e necessary by improvements to public roads. 
During our 25 years of association with electric power uitlities, both publicly 
d privately owned, we have se hundreds of incidents where the utilities were 
forced to move tacilities at their expense due ti ad relocation or improvements. 
In my experience it has g rally been felt that this situation is somewhat along 
1 nchise or use expense brought about by the fact that the utilities 
t pl i vVned propert 
It is, } ever, our candid opinion, and always has been, that an expense of this 
sort m1 ultimately be passed on to the users of the service and there is never 


; d reason why the improvement of a particular road or street results in 
direct benefits to all persons using the service of the utility involved. 


c nkly, believe that a more iir and equitable practice would be for the 
ty tol eimbursed in every instance where it is forced to move its facilities 
tor the im} ement of streets or roads and that, if the removal of this expense 


from the utilities cost should result in a substantial reduction in cost, then the 
benefits should be passed on to the rate users 

What I am trying to say is that I fully believe public utilities should charge 
and receive pay tor any activities it performs of a special nature, or of a nature 
which benefits a few, and only the costs involved in serving all of its people 
should be part of its rate base 

We hope sincerely this observation will help you in your survey. 

Yours very truly, 
Neat B. THayer, Manager. 


Crry 1 ITIES OF SPRINGFIELD 
5, 1952. 


Springfield, Mo., February 
AMERICAN PuBLIC POWER ASSOCIATION, 
Was note 6, D. C. 


DEAR Si Refe1 s ma the American Public Power Association memo- 
randum dated February 1, 1952, pertaining to relocation of utility facilities for 
highv iy con rut n 

| l s d little d ) this type of problem, although we have 
‘ d gas and electric lines as juired by road improvements, including 
wide = ghts-of y to city, col y, and State roadways In each case 
our utility 1 borne tl! tota ‘ f ork required We have had few major 
] J f this ire 

We e experienced the best « tions with the city and State highway 
| f 1 ( ind it our « n with them has paid dividends in 
securin SS y perm n to ¢ end ir gas and electric facilities along the 

ghways, placing pole anchors on the rights-of-way, and placing pipe sleeves 


under the roadway slabs 

Our engineers, prior to preparing plans for extension of gas and electric facili- 
ties, make a detailed check with engineers associated with the street and highway 
organizations regarding any proposed roadway changes, and plan their work 
accordingly so as to eliminate any foreseeable changes. 
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Occasionally we are requested by city engineers to lower existing underground 
gas mains to provide for establishing a new grade for city streets that are to be 
paved. This type of work has been very costly to the utility. Our gas system 
planning engineers are now requesting the city engineers establish the grade for 
pew gas main extensions on unpaved streets within the city limits. The grades 
thus established will conform with that of future paving projects. 

At this time we are confronted with a request from the city regarding the 
relocation of an electric distribution pole line which is a main feeder line, con- 
sisting of 55 and 60 foot poles and which carries several heavy 4.15 kilovolt and 
6.9 kilovolt circuits. This pole line is routed through an industrial area and is 
located parallel with and adjacent to several railroad tracks and is properly lo- 
cated within an existing street right-of-way. One prominent business organiza- 
tion is demanding the city council take necessary steps, through condemnation, 
to widen the existing right-of-way to provide additional trucking space. We 
have taken the position that relocating of our facilities is necessitated by the 
request of the one business concern, therefore, the total cost of relocating this 
pole line should be borne by that concern. Thus far the issue has reached a stale- 
mate, 

Even though this utility has had little difficulty regarding relocating its facili- 
ties for highway construction, we are of the opinion the agencies which are con- 
structing the roadway should bear the cost of relocating utility facilities. Legis- 
lation which would bring this about would be most welcome. 

Trusting this gives you the information you desire, we are 

Very truly yours, 
MARVIN BE. CASTLEBERRY, 
Assistant to General Manager. 


KANSAS City Power & ELEcTrIic Co., 
Kansas City, Vo., July 6, 1958. 
Re proposed legislation to amend the laws relating to the construction of Fed- 
eral-aid highways to provide for equality of treatment of 
with respect to the cost of relocation of utility facilities 
construction of such highways. 
Hon. J. HARRY MCGREGOR, 
Chairman, Roads Subcommittee, House Public Works Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Kansas City Power & Light Co. is a business-owned 


public utilities 


ssitated by the 





public utility serving the Greater Kansas City area, among others, with sub- 
stantially all of its electric power requirements. It has owned and maintained 
for many years an elaborate and complex system of underground and overhead 
electric transmission facilities under, over and upon the public streets of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and its environs, and upon and under State and Federal highways 
in this area. These facilities are maintained upon and under said highways 
by virtue of the company’s franchise rights obliging it to serve the public’s elee 


trical requirements. 
In recent years the construction of numerous expressways, trafficways, free- 





ways, and other public highways built in Kansas City, Mo. and its urbanized 
vicinity, under the terms of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944, as amended, 
has required Kansas City Power & Light Co. to al lon, re ve, relocate, and 
read nts of its vital transmission and distribution system at 
the he g ire n o1 1 i e the hway 
projects idous cost to the npa I her p y 
owne Tacilities a tl te of ] tru on prow i 
utilitic bear the entire cost of such ren ils, reloc ons, ul 
me ; 7 nents themselves without any compensation for tl force 
ful taking or noval of their property. 

Two recent examples will highlight the extent of the burden to Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. created by the construction of such projects under e led- 


eral-Aid Highway Act of 1944, as amended 

The Sixth Street Expressway, which is presently under construction, involves 
the building of a superhighway running generally east and west through the 
heart of Kansas City, Missouri’s north-central wholesale and industrial district, 
It has already involved the condenmation of several hundred business establish- 
ments, residences, and other buildings, and, when completed, will form an exceed- 
ingly modern superhighway, with cloverleaves, access approaches, bridges, via- 
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ducts, and so forth. Unfortunately, however, the major transmission and dis- 
tribution systems of Kansas City Power & Light Co., many of them coming 
directly from two of the company’s generating plants, have been located for 
more than 30 years under and over the streets which are being converted to 


form a part of this expressway. The area, in other words, is the very heart of 
I ( Power & Light Co.’s transmission and distribution facilities. In 
rder to accommodate the Sixth Street Expressway, Kansas City Power & Light 


is been, and in the near future will be, required to abandon certain of 
ts overhead and underground facilities, to remove a number of others, and com- 
pletely to relocate most of its large network of underground cables and conduits, 
The estimated cost to the company required by these removals and relocations 





iS $565,950, most of which must be expended by the company in 1953 and 1954. 

\ more recent project, being also a joint enterprise of local, State and Fed- 
e! authorities, is the so-called North Midtown Freeway, which will connect 
. s Cit lo adjacent urban areas in Clay County and Platte County, 





Mo., crossing the Missouri River and continuing through a series of highways 





g ¢ out in many directions. To accommodate this project, Kansas City Power 
& ht Ce is alread n required to authorize the expenditure of $96,298, 
hiefly f moval and on of underground cables and conduits varying 


from conduit lines carrying 6 power cables to those carrying 12 power cables, 
These underground facilities, and overhead facilities in the area, have been 


operated in these locations for in excess of 25 years. 





D} ederal Bureau of tout conjunctic with the State of Mis- 
souri Highway Department and tl ty planning commission of Kansas City, 
Mo., has recently issued a 166-page brochure, complete with maps and diagrams, 
s] l roje f exp ( er Kansas Cit a planned 

r the peri rom 1953 to 1970. ‘4 proposed expressways cover almost 
eve Sec if Greater Kansas ¢ ind, with few exceptions, will require 

nstruction in areas containing 1 r underground and overhead facilities 


f Kansas City Power & Light Co., and will also involve the necessary dislocation 











f s 1a y ol ippleme!1 equipment, such as transformers. 
A 9 for h expressways are not yet completely detailed, it is 
idy ¢ it that Kansas City Power & Co. will be required to expend 
iling several millions of dollars for removals and relocations of its 
‘ ( lat hes¢ ture highway plans, unless some 

en ao] d 
Ix Power & Light C eels that it is unfair to it and to utilities 
imila , in se the entire burden of relocations and removals of 
facilities serving the publi pon such utilities, when other private property 
owners are reimbursed for similar takings and relocations of their property as 


a part of the cost of construc mn of the particular Federal-aid highway project. 
Obviously the burden may be so great that relief ultimately may be needed 
by an increase in rates for electric service which would have to be borne by the 


electric-consuming public. Certainly there seems no valid reason why utilities 








should be treated differently from other privately operated businesses serving the 


public 


Kansas City Power & Light C submits the foregoing data in support of 
enactment of legislation similar to that proposed by Senate bill 1108 recently 
introduced by Senator Johnson of Colorado, to provide for equality of treatment 


of all public utilities with respect to the cost of relocation of utilities’ facilities 
i t 


necessitated by the construction of such highways. 
Respectfully submitted. 
A. M. LYTLE, 
Manager of Engineering. 


Ciry OF NASHVILLE, 
Vashville, Tenn., July 3, 1958. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: I am the director of public works of the city of Nashville, Tenn. 
I am advised that your committee is now holding hearings looking toward a 
revision or changes which may be required in the Federal Highway Act. I am 
unable to appear in person before the committee, but I desire to express myself 
with respect to one possible change in the Federal Highway Act, which I con- 
sider vitally necessary from the standpoint of municipalities generally, and 
I respectfully request that this statement be filed for consideration by your 
committee. During the last session of Congress a bill was pending in both 
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Houses, the purpose of which was to amend the Federal Highway Act to provide 
for reimbursement of municipal and other nonrailroad utilities for the cost of 
demands of Federal aid high- 


\ 


relocating their facilities when necessitated by the 
way projects. Such legislation is directed at a problem with which I have been 
familiar in my official capacity over a period of years, and I testified on behalf 





of the city before the Senate Public Works Committee in support « hat proposed 
legislation at the last session of Congress 

rhe city of Nashville has spent, and will have to spend from its general funds, 
many thousands of dollars readjusting its sanitary sewers and other municipal 
utility facilities to accommodate Federal-aid projects. Notwithstanding the 
fact that such Federal-aid projects are for the promotion of interstate ce 
merce and are for the use of the public generally, as distinguished m city 


residents only, and notwithstanding that the municipal sewers and other facil- 
and are required to be relocated only 


ities are rendering satisfactory service 


because of the Federal-aid highway, nevertheless this cost of relocation under 
existing law must be borne by the general budget of the city of Nashville rhis 
means that the local utility user of the city must sume an extra burden to 
subsidize a project which is for the benefit of the general public not only outside 


the city, but out of the State as well. 
Nashville now has five Federal high 
These five Federal highways are a part of the national system of interstate 





highways and the interregional highway system, which represents some 40,000 
miles of the most important and most heavily traveled highways in the United 
States. The development of that system has been repea lv declared to be 
required in the interest of national defense and terstate commerce Since 
these 40,000 miles of highways are a part of the original road system selected 
from over 8 million miles of roads in the United States, I feel that the expense 


of constructing them should be borne out of Federal tax funds, since they are 


for the benefit of the public general! 
I know that the views which I have expressed herein are shared by ma 


} S us 


other municipal authorities inasmuch as this has become an increasingly seriou 
problem to the cities during recent years. I am sure you and the members of 
your committee are fully aware of the increasing difficulty in all municipalities 
of meeting their financial obligations 

I sincerely hope that your committee can arriy at some solution which will 
relieve the cities from the cost of tearing up adequate existing facilities and 
rebuilding them for the accommodation of Federal-aid highways. 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. Cooper 


Director of Public Works. 


MICHIGAN CONSOLIDATED GAs Co., 
Detroit 26, Mich., July 10, 1953. 
Mr. J. HArry McGrecor, 
Chairman, Public Roads Subcommittee, 
House Public Works Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. McGreeor: Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. wishes to state its position 
to your committee, which is studying the operations of the Federal Highway Act 
on the subject of reimbursement of costs for moving public utility facilities. 

The Detroit area is the principal market for Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
At the present time, in the city of Detroit, there are two main federally aided 
highway projects under construction. These are four-lane depressed highways 
crossing the city from west to east and north to south. Work under contracts 
let by the State highway department between July 1, 1950, and June 30, 1952, on 
these 2 projects has already cost Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. approximately 
$168,000 to move gas facilities and the highways will not be completed for several 
years. At the present time, plans are being drawn for similar depressed high- 
ways through other parts of the city with construction expected to start in the 
near future. 

One of the principal reasons these highways are required in the city is to facili- 
tate the movement of private cars between the surrounding suburban areas and 
the downtown area. Many of the areas to be served by these highways are not 
consumers of Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., yet all of the cost of moving the 
gas facilities to accommodate the highway construction must be passed on to the 
consumers of gas. 
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This inequity could be removed by the passage of legislation which will permit 
the costs for moving utility facilities to be shared alike by all of the general public. 


Very truly yours, 


Mr. J McGREGOR 


C] 


HARRY 


House Public 
New House 


GRESSMAN M 


~ 


Kart E. ScHMIDT, 
Vice President and Engineer. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, 
New York 17, N. Y., July 18, 1958. 


Public Roads Subcommittee, 


Works 


Committee, 
Built Washington 25, D. C. 


: Attached is a letter from Mr. Harry B. Carver, 


Office ling. 


CGREGOR 


pre nt, Syracuse Suburban Gas C Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., regarding the hard- 
ship hich that company suffered bearing the expense of moving its gas 

Ci es to accommodate a federally aided highway in New York State. 

Tl sa part of the record of tes ny offered by other utility representatives 
and the N onal Assox mn of ds and Utility Commissioners before your 
( ee on July 8, which record I understand is being held open for further 
Statement 

Yours very truly, 


Re c 
Mr 


GEORGE SMITH, 


nie (" f 
i 


AR MR 


Jas Asst 


D1 SmirH: Dur 


t th 








‘highway improveme 


eration 
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GEORGE H. SMITH, 
Assistant Managing Director. 


SYRACUSE SUBURBAN Gas Co., INC., 
Kast Syrac N. Y., July 9, 1953. 


use, 


ts paid by this company. 


Washinaton. D. C. 


0, 1951, and the first half of 1952, the two highway 




















bridges at the intersection of J: treet and Thompson Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 
(actually town of DeWitt, O1 ga County, N. Y.), were removed and one 
larg higl bridge constructed at a total cost of construction of $626,420. 
rh ficial title and designai of this project is given on an attached sheet. 

The Syracuse Suburban Gas C 1 had one 8-inch and one 6-inch line 
across 1 bridge and one 5-inch pipeline across the other bridge. 

It was necessary to relocaté t < the 3 pipelines crossing these 2 bridges 
D { f i aj «ih I I Sey il ] undcreds of eet each side of the 2 
nte streets rved by ( bridge, as the elevation of the 2 streets 

t I section were I ed by about 7 feet and 1 approach was lowered. 

l l cost to this com] Was over $26,900, a large part of which repre- 
sent al additions ne ld al revenues. More expenditures will 
be required ter as abou t of ain were buried to an excessive depth, 

me wit much as 20 f cove due to the fact that changes in grade 

ad be é this loc Ol east 2 previous occasions. In other loca- 

! pl l over ma formerly at the side of the road, due 

2 I expenditures e! n February of 1950, at which time our 
t ‘ il was y . ), witl depreciation reserve of $46,500, 

l of fixed ca 136.500. 

A ) 52, tl espond value is $339,000, hence the average 
book vy f< ( 1 $257,750 I f e « of this non-revenue- 
produci expenditu ( 1 percent of the total average book 
valu f ed al dur ! pe ( 

r ymber of « ome? nd of the construction period 
vas approximately 1,400 and tl O] ved is estimated at 6,500. 

The boundary line of o1 chise ory is only 1,500 feet beyond the 
cent e of the bridge a { fly of benefit to areas beyond our 
f e area is indic 1 by fact that a recent traffic count showed that 
on ge weekday 12,4 vehicles passed over this bridge in one 12-hour 
period (7 a. m. to 7 p. m “he peak hour between 4 and 5 p. m., 2,300 vehicles 
pass over the bridge. This check was made in May 1953 on a weekday. 

We are advised that a further highway improvement is to be made in this 
vicinity by changing Thomp I which is a connecting link between the 
new bridge and an interchange with the New York State throughway (about 
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1 mile north), to a 4-lane highway which will cause this company and its 
customers additional expense. 

A widening of Thompson Road to a 4-lane highway southward from this 
bridge about 4,000 feet to the viaduct leading to Erie Boulevard (which is a 
part of Route 5, extending from Albany to Syracuse and Buffalo) is also pro- 
posed upon completion of the New York State throughway in 1954. 

Due in part to the expenditures already made and expected to be made in the 
future for these highway improvements, this company is preparing to file an 
application for an increase in its rates, which might be avoided, were it not 
necessary for this small company to pay for part of the costs of highway 
improvements benefiting a much larger area than the territory served. 

Hence it seems only equitable that the cost incurred by utilities due to im- 
provements should be considered as a part of the total cost of the project and 
that utilities should be reimbursed for expenditures of this nature. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry EB. Carver, President. 


NEW HIGHWAY BRIDGE, THOMPSON ROAD AND JAMES STREET, TOWN OF DE WITT, NEAR 
SYRACUSE, N. Y 


The plans for this bridge contains the following designation: 
Federal Road Division No. 1, State New York 
Project No. U. G. 1094 (1) 
James Street, State Highway 9 
Thompson Road, State Highway 429 
Eastwood Village, East Syracuse State Highway 896, Onondaga County, 
a 
The plans are entitled, “State of New York, Department of Public Works, 
Division of Construction.” 
Total length of contract 0.95 mile (or approximately 5,000 linear feet.) 


‘ 


CONSOLIDATED GAS ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER Co. oF BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore 8, Md., July 18, 1958. 
Hon. J. HArry McGrecor, 
Chairman, Public Roads Subcommittee, 
House Public Works Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: We are submitting this brief statement to be included in 
the record of the hearing held on July 8, 1953, by the Public Roads Subcommittee 
of the House Public Works Committee with respect to proposed legislation to pro- 
vide for reimbursement of utilities from Federal highway funds for the expense 
of relocating facilities in order to accommodate federally-aided highways. We 
are vitally interested in such legislation. 

This company supplies gas to 323,890 customers in an area including Baltimore 
City and parts of several adjacent counties of Maryland, with an estimated popu- 
lation of about 1,250,000 (more than one-half the population of the State). Gas 
is distributed through mains with an aggregate length of more than 2,000 miles. 

We wish to record our wholehearted endorsement of the excellent testimony of 
Judge H. Lester Hooker, a member of the State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia, and a past president of the National Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners. Referring to the burden of expense of moving the facilities 
of utilities Judge Hooker said: 

“It is seen that this burden is not borne by the general public but entirely and 
solely by those who use the service of these utilities. The money used to build 
these Federal-aid highways is obtained from taxes levied upon the general public. 
The utility user pays his fair share of all Federal taxes, and in addition he must 
pay through rates charged for the service he receives all the costs incurred by 
the utility for the location or relocation of the facilities of the utility. The 
utility user is required to make an extra contribution toward the cost of Federal- 
aid highway construction, once in taxes and again in rates. This inequity seems 
all the more unjust when it is recognized that the utility user receives no more 
benefit from the Federal-aid highway projects than any other user of the high- 
ways. It therefore appears to be manifestly just and reasonable that legislation 
should be passed to remove this inequity.” 

It seems to us that the cost of relocating utility facilities is just as much a 
part of the cost of a highway project as is the cost of grading the right-of-way 
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and removing boulders and other obstructions, and the costs should be borne by 
the taxpayers in the same manner. 

I was chairman of a committee of utility representatives of Maryland which 
compiled the Maryland data in a 12-State statistical study submitted at your 
hearing as an exhibit by Witness Austin L. Roberts, Jr., acting general solicitor 
of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. This study 
showed that in the 12 months ending June 30, 1952, the Maryland utilities’ cost of 
relocating facilities (excluding improvements) was 4.77 percent of the total cost 
ction and 11.94 percent of the Federal-aid appropriation to such projects. 

rnestly request your favorable consideration of legislation that will 
‘remedy the present inequitable burdening of utilities, and therefore their rate 








Very truly yours, 
RautpH L. THOMAS, 
Vice President and Executive Engineer. 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 
New York 20, N. Y., July 13, 1958. 
‘RY McGReEGor, 
Chairman, Subcommittee o Roads 
Committee on Public Works, 
House of Repre ntatives, Washington, D. C. 

: Mr. McGrecor: Pursuant to the letter dated April 6, 1953, forwarded 
by Mr. Robert F. McConnell, chief clerk, Committee on Public Works, to the 
Washington office of the American Petroleum Institute, I am enclosing state- 
ment on behalf of the institute which we shall appreciate your having placed 
in the record of the hearings being held by your subcommittee on various phases 
of our national highway program 

We understand from articles in the press that your subcommittee plans 
to conclude its public hearings on July 14; we trust, however, it will still 
e possible to have our statement included as a part of the record of the 





~ 
4 


Assuring you of our keen appreciation of your courtesy in the matter, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANK M. Porter. 


STATEMENT RELATING TO HIGHWAY PROBLEMS SUBMITTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON ROADS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS BY AMERICAN PETROLEUM 
INSTITUTE 


The American Petroleum Institute welcomes this opportunity to record its 
views because the petroleum industry has an important interest in all aspects 


of our national highway policy for two main reasons. First, the industry is a 
major user of highways and as such is a major payer of special highway user 
taxes. Secondly, the industry is the biggest highway tax collector because 
the oline tax—collected by mot fuel distributors for the States—is the 





largest single source of highway tax revenue. 

Because of the industry’s deep interest in highway affairs and its sincere 
desire to contribute towards the formulation of a sound and progressive national 
highway policy, the institute respectfully submits the following comments on 
certain aspects of the highway problem, which are now being considered by 
the Subcommittee on Roads of the House Committee on Public Works. 


THE FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX 


Along with other groups, the petroleum industry feels the taxation of motor 
fuel is a field traditionally belonging to the States. Unlike the State gasoline 
tax which is a levy paid by the motorist for his use of the highways, the 
Federal excise is not considered to be a road tax. In fact, at the time of its 
enactment, this Federal tax was clearly defined as an emergency measure to 
produce general revenue. 

That the Federal tax on gasoline was adopted reluctantly and as a “tempo- 
rary” emergency measure for general revenue producing purposes has been 
reiterated by both governmental and nongovernmental sources. In its pre- 
liminary report on “Double Taxation”, the subcommittee of the House Ways 
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and Means Committee on December 29, 1932, emphasized these facts, stating 
that: 

“When the gasoline tax was first discussed in the House of Representatives 
of the United States, it was felt by many that this field of taxation was fully 
occupied by the States and should be left to them. The House did not include 
this tax in the revenue bill as transmitted to the Senate. The Senate, how- 
ever, in the light of later figures as to the deficit and as to the probable tax 
yield, was obliged to amend the bill by including a tax upon gasoline.” 

In hearings before the Ways and Means Committee on the extension of 
the Federal gasoline tax the following year, Chairman Doughton, on January 
27, 1938, stated: 

‘his was an emergency tax. I am sure Congress was reluctant to impose 
a tax on gasoline but in order to balance the budget, Congress felt that it was 
necessary temporarily to impose a tax of 1 cent a gallon on gasoline. Over 
the objection of the House it was passed in the Senate, and we concurred in it 
because they said the whole structure of the Government would perish if the 
budget was not balanced, and we were too anxious to balance it, and conse- 
quently, in the rush to close the session of Congress and to balance the budget, 
we imposed the gasoline tax.” 

At the time of its enactment, there was a clearly implied promise that the 
Federal gasoline tax would be repealed as soon as the emergency ended. 

There are many other reasons why the petroleum industry feels the repeal 
of the Federal gasoline tax would be in the public interest. One of the most 
important considerations is the fact that the States have long depended on a 
maximum return from the State gasoline tax to enable them to meet their 
highway obligations and to finance adequate highway programs. For this 
reason it appears to be vitally important that the yield from this State tax 
should not be jeopardized or impaired by the duplicating and overlapping 
taxes, 

That duplicating taxes are undesirable is widely recognized today. Tax 
authorities generally are agreed that a streamlining of our Nation’s tax strue- 
ture is a matter of urgent necessity—that overlapping taxes must be elimi- 
nated. Probably nowhere is the duplication of taxation more clearly illus- 
trated than in the case of gasoline. In some instances as many as four sepa- 
rate governmental units tax the product. Accordingly, many public and pri- 
vate groups have gone on record urging the complete withdrawal of the Federal 
Government from the taxation of motor fuel. 

There appear to be sound grounds for feeling that repeal of the Federal 
gasoline tax should not affect the continuance of Federal aid for highways. 
From the earliest days—long before the advent of the automobile—the Federal 
Government has assumed part of the cost of roads which are vital to nationa 
defense and interstate commerce, and which promote the general welfare. 
Moreover, Federal highway aid—as we know it today—was instituted nearly 
20 years before there was any Federal taxation of gasoline. 

A comparison of revenues from the Federal motor fuel tax with authoriza- 
tions for Federal highway aid through the years further indicates that there 
never has been any close relationship between them. Until very recently, Fed- 
eral aid grants were much larger than Federal gasoline tax receipts. Today 
the opposite is true. 

For all these reasons, the repeal of the Federal excise on motor fuel would 
have highly beneficial results and such action is respectfully recommended. 


EARMARKING FEDERAL GASOLINE TAX REVENUE FOR ROADS 


This proposal implies continuation of the Federal gasoline tax. In view of the 
fact that the petroleum industry does not favor such continuation of the Federal 
tax on gasoline, it follows that the industry does not favor this proposal. It 
urges repeal of the Federal gasoline tax. 


TOLL ROADS AND TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS 


As a general basic rule, it is felt that public highways should be financed on a 
pay-as-you-go basis from current State tax revenues, plus Federal highway aid, 
and that these roads should be made available for use free from any direct toll 
charges. 

Experience has shown, however, that toll financing can sometimes provide 
funds for building new, expensive, urgently needed expressways more promptly 
and efficiently than could have been feasible under more traditional financing 
methods. 
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The use of the toll method of highway financing is justified only when certain 
conditions are met. After careful study of the problem, the petroleum industry 
considers the following basic principles and policies relating to toll roads to be 
sound: 

(a) State legislatures should not delegate to any agency blanket power to build 
toll projects, but should specifically authorize each individual project. 

(») Before a toll road proposal is adopted, it should first be carefully studied 
to determine whether the project is economically justified and can reasonably be 
expected to be self-liquidating. 

(c) The use of tolls should be restricted to financing bonds for new facilities. 

(d) When fully paid for, the project should then be maintained toll-free as 
part of the State’s system of public highways. 

It is in the public interest to have all commercial business and activities on 
toll roads conducted by private enterprises, rather than by any governmental 
agency. Arrangements for private enterprise to provide the facilities and serv- 

by the users of the highway should be fair and equitable, preserving 
competition between suppliers and guaranteeing the motorists, insofar as possi- 
ble, a reasonable choice of products. 

As for any need for transcontinental superhighways, official statistics would 
indicate that the volume of cross-country traffic is not sufficiently heavy to war- 
rant the construction of such projects. Our present interstate system—with 
some improvements—could be made adequate to handle all long-distance trans- 
continental traffic. 


ices needed 


INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS 


The national interstate system of highways is recognized to be an extremely 
important segment of the entire highway system in America, connecting all the 
principal population centers. Althouh it represents a mere 1 percent of the 
total highway mileage in the country, this system carries about 20 percent of 
all traffic. 

By reason of the tremendous importance of this system, most highway trans- 
portation authorities agree special and immediate attention should be given 
to it. In recognition of this need, the 1952 Federal-Aid Highway Act earmarked 
for the first time a specific part of the total authorized amount for expenditure 
on this key system—$25 million a year for each of the 1954 and 1955 fiscal years. 
This is considered to be a positive step in the right direction. As an incentive 
to accelerate the improvement of this important segment of highways, it is sug- 
gested that serious consideration be given to earmarking a still greater share of 
future Federal highway allocations for these roads. 


FEDERAL AID FOR HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR COSTS 


It has always been the policy of the Federal Government to allocate regular 
Federal-aid funds only for the construction and reconstruction of highways. It 
seems desirable to adhere to this policy and not make Federal aid available for 
maintenance costs as well. 

Federal assistance for highway maintenance could easily get out of hand. It 
would be difficult, for example, to determine just where such aid should begin 
and end. Initially it would most likely be limited to highways of recognized na- 
tional importance—such as the existing primary Federal-aid system or the inter- 
state system of highways. However, pressure probably would mount to have 
such aid extended to more and more highway segments, and year after year 
the tendency would be for the scope of the proposed maintenance program to 
increase. 

The temptation would be great for State highway departments to reclassify 
their highways in order that increasingly greater mileage could be added to the 
Federal-aid system. This, in turn, could mean that many miles of highways 
would have to be constructed and maintained to standards far above those justi- 
fied by traffic volume. Thus, the costs of such a program might eventually be- 
come prohibitive both for the Federal Government and for the States which 
would have to match the Federal funds. 


COMPARISON OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND ENGINEERING COSTS 


7 


According to published State highway department reports, expenditures for 
State highway administration and engineering work vary to a surprising degree 
from State to State. Often this is because actual conditions within the various 
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States differ considerably, and these different conditions account for what seems 
an unusually wide cost variation. 

It seems quite possible, however, that in some cases the cause may lie else- 
where. A thorough study of this phase of the highway problem is highly de- 
sirable, to the end that generally uniform accounting procedures might be es- 
tablished for handling and reporting the various items included as administrative 
and engineering costs. In this way, highway engineers and other highway offi- 
cials in one State would be in a better position to make cost comparisons of such 
items with those in other States. This in turn probably would help these officials 
in their efforts to raise the efficiency of their activities to higher levels. 


HIGHWAYS AND DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS 


With the advent of the last war, the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
made a careful study of the highway defense problem and concluded that it 
would be unnecessary and unwise to undertake any special defense highway 
building program. In the judgment of that governmental authority, based on 
scientific analysis, highways constructed for commerce and national development 
are, in general, identical with those required for military purposes. The 
petroleum industry is in agreement with this position. 

The industry also feels that highway building should be a continuous process, 
In fact, during periods of economic depression, it may be desirable to accelerate 
highway construction as a means of relieving unemployment and thus con- 
tributing to the general welfare. On the whole, it is believed that continuous, 
careful, and intelligent road improvement to meet peacetime traffic require- 
ments is unquestionably the best preparation for adequate highways for national 
defense. 

In this respect, it might be pointed out that the experience of the last World 
War has taught us clearly that roads are not expendable. Even in times of grave 
emergency, every practical provision should be made for the proper allocation 
of manpower, funds, and materials to permit necessary highway construction 
to preserve the Nations’ highway plant in the public interest. 

While all highways are important, it is desirable that increased attention be 
given to those segments which are the most significant trafficwise. A greater 
allocation of funds for the improvement of the interstate highway system, there- 
fore, would seem to best serve the national interest by meeting our national high- 
way requirements—which are the same in peace and war. 


THE EFFECT OF HEAVY VEHICLE TRAFFIC ON HIGHWAY COSTS 


Highway engineers and economists have long struggled with the problem of 
what effect different classes or vehicles have on highway life expectancy. Many 
theories have been advanced, but they have never been based on scientific study. 
Therefore, there has never yet been a truly adequate answer to this question. 

It is felt that objective laboratory research and road tests, undertaken by 
competent technicians and experts, aimed at providing better designed and more 


durable highways at lower cost, merit all practical encouragement. Such 
studies, of course, should be conducted it part ad ientif ‘ally. 
T recent Maryland road test did not produce any conclusive or definite 


answers to the problems of properly and equitably assigning road costs—due 
perhaps to the manner in which the test was conducted. Therefore, the reported 
results from this test concerning the effect of heavy vehicles on highway costs 
should be viewed with great reservations 

Now, however, two new studies—the WASHO test road in Idaho and the 
AASHO test road in Ilinois—are being conducted, which may provide more 
comprehensive information on this entire problem. It would seem desirable, 
therefore, to reserve any judgment on the effect of motor vehicles on highway 
costs until the complete results of these new studies have been analyzed. It is 
hoped that the findings of these two studies will make it possible to approach the 
problem of allocating highway costs on a more realistic and scientific basis 


EFFECTIVE HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS 


The highway accident problem is of important concern to everyone interested 
in highway affairs. In order to attack this serious problem head on and to inform 
the public concerning it, innumerable safety organizations have sprung up 
throughout the country. It sometimes seems, in fact, that it is not so much a 
question of not having enough interested organizations, but rather one of coordi- 
nating the activities of those which are already in the highway safety field. 
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To meet this problem, the President’s Highway Safety Council was organized. 
The Council attempts to coordinate the activities of safety movements and to 
develop an action program for safety activities 

It appears that highway safety work—while well organized on the National 
and State level—is relatively weak on the local or community level. It is, of 
course, primarily through action on the local level that safety programs can be 
made really effective. Accordingly, local groups should be encouraged to take a 
more active and direct interest in highway safety programs. 


CONCLUSION 


The petroleum industry is keenly aware that its progressive growth is depend- 
ent upon adequate highway It is proud of the part it has played and will 
continue to play—both as taxpayer and tax collector—in further improving our 
country’s unsurpassed highway system The American Petroleum Institute 
respectfully submits these comments as an indication of the oil industry’s desire 
to continue its positive role in highway development. 

Mr. Grorae. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Brapsury. Mr. Chairman, may I call your attention to the fact 
that we have the detailed statements for all of the 12 States which are 
filed in this study. They may be too voluminous for the record, but 
we would like to bmit them for the committee. 

Mr. Grorcr. You can leave them in the clerk’s office and they will 
be available for checking. 

The committee will stand adj yurned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
the following day, Thursday, June 9, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9, 1953 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Pusiic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, BC. 


The subcommittee met, porns to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
in room 1302, New House Office Buil ling, Hon. J. Harry McGregor 
siento of the subcommittee) presiding 

Mr. McGrecor. The committee will come to order. 

We are meeting again this morning for further consideration of 
highway problems and have the time set aside for the military group. 
We have with us Brig Gen. Paul F. Yount, Acting Chief of Trans- 
portation of the Department of the Army. I understand, General, 
you will testify on defense. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, ACTING CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; ACCOMPANIED 
BY D. K. CHACEY, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Yount. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. We are very glad to have you with us this morning, 
General. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the Department of Defense, I wish 
to express appreciation for the opportunity to present to this com- 
mittee comments on the general subject of publi ic highways to serve 
the national defense. As ‘requested by the chairman of this committee, 
I will discuss brie Aly the principal highway problems confronting the 
Department of Defense, the national system of interstate highways, 
the utilization of public highways during periods of military or 
national emergenc a and studies carried on in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The problem of highways to serve the national defense has been 
the subject of study since World War I, shortly after which there was 
designated a system of national highways which is shown on a map 
commonly referred to as the Pershing map. 

Subsequent to the passing of the Federal-Aid Highway Act ap- 
proved November 19, 1921, and the transfer of all powers and duties 
of the Council of National Defense pertaining to highways or high- 
way transport to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Federal agency now 
known as the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, has 
been responsible for providing public highways to serve the national 
defense, including the necessary investigations. 
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Before World War II, the highway needs were in large part limited 
to the connected system of interstate highways. However, World 
War II required quick damian of our military installations and 
industries, which created a need for improvement or reconstruction 
of certain adjacent public highways to — the require »ments of traffic 
generated by these expanded de fense facilities. To meet this need 
there was enacted into law section 6, access roads, of the Defense 
Highway Act of 1941. This, too, identifies the Bureau of Public 
Roads as the Federal agency epee for providing public high- 
ways to serve the national defense 

I make this very brief re fe rence to Federal-aid highway legislation 
to emp yhasize the fact that the responsibility for m: aking investigations 
and providing the public highway needs of the n: itional defense has 
been clearly assigned for many years. In this connection I wish also 
to make it clear that the De partment of Defense has received the full 
cooperation of the Commissioner of Public Roads. I will refer to 
this in more detail later. 

All highways potentially serve the national defense. However, the 
highways that are considered of greatest importance to the national 
defense are access roads and the national system of interstate high- 
ways. ‘These also represent the most urgent problems confronting 
the esartana! of Defense from the standpoint of public highways 
to serve the national defense. 


ACCESS ROADS 


The immediate problem co1 fronting the Department of Defense is 


the improvement of deficient public highways adacent to military 
installations and defense en 
Section 6 of the Defense Highway Act of 1941—55 Statutes 765— 


as amended, among other things satiate the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads to provide for the construction, maintenance, or improve- 
ment of access roads to military and naval reservations, to defense 


industries and defens e-industry sites, and to sources of raw materials, 


and for replacing existing hi ighways and highway connections that 
are shut off from general pr blic use by necessary closures or restric- 
tions at defense reservations and defense-industry sites, when such 
roads are certified to the Secretary of Commerce as imports int to the 
national defense by the § eretary of Defen ise. 


Before ri Kore: an emergency there developed a need for the im- 
rovement of roads to defense installations that could not be financed 


I 

by State or iocal governments. The Department of Defense there- 
fore recommended access-re - legislation to provide funds for this 
need. The Korean e nerge icy made this condition more critical. 


Section 12 of the F eder: si 1 Highway Act of 1950; Public Law 
177. 82d Congress: and section 10 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1952 were subseque ntly Eaeed for the purpose of at ithorizing the 
appropriation of funds to carry out the provisions of section 6 of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941 and for ‘thee related purposes. 

A total of $95 million has been authorized to be appropriated. 
Funds authorized to be appropriated are for paying all or any part 
of the cost of the construction, maintenance, or improvement of certi- 


fied access roads. 
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To implement this legislation the Department of Defense and the 
Bureau of Public Roads have agreed on procedures for making in- 
vestigations and reporting on access-road deficiencies. Joint Army- 
Navy-Air Force regulations are now being printed which set forth 
in detail the steps to be taken by military representatives in reporting 
on deficiencies in public highways serving defense facilities. ‘The reg- 
ulations provide that all reports for access-road needs will be initis ted 
by and pre = under the direction of the commanding oflicer of an 
Army, Navy, or Air Force installation, or the officer having primary 
cognizance of an exis ing or a planned detehen industry. ‘They pro- 
vide further that, where traffic congestion is the principal problem, 
reports should not be initiated until control measures such as share- 
the-ride programs, staggering of work hours, and so forth, can be 
certified by the reporting oflicer to be infeasible or inadequate. 

Normally these reports will be prepared and forwarded through 
channels for review and comment before the Bureau of Public Roads 
is requested by the Department of Defense to investigate the public 
highway needs of a de fense fac ility. The report of the installation 
commander pertains primarily to such considerations as the status 
of the installation, the master plan, proposed improvements, per- 
sonnel employed or stationed = the facility, characteristics, and 
volume of traflic generated and at what point it now enters or will 
in the future enter the public-highway system, and a detailed state- 
ment on those access-road deficiencies that now or will in the fore- 
seeable future restrict the effective operation of the installation or 
industry. 

Mr. McGrecor. Gener: = will you yield for a question ? 

General Yount. Yes, si 

Mr. McGrecor. Some months ago, this committee learned that a 
great deal of the money which was appropriated for and allocated 
to access roads had pr: actically all been consumed at atomic-energy 
installations. If this regulation, which you have set up here or 
which you recommend, goes through, would you es any control 
over atomic-energy installations and the highways near them, 
General ? 


General Yount. We have. We work closely with the Atomic 


Energy Commission, Mr. Chairman, and while they are not governed 
by these regulations, they function in the same manner. The certifi- 
cation is supplied by the Department of Defense. Actually, it is 


supplied by the ¢ ‘hief ot ' Transportation as the designated represen- 
tative of the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. McGrecor. If my memory serves me correctly—and I am sure 
Governor Dempsey was on the committee at that time—out of the 
first $10 million allocated for access roads nearly $9 million of it went 
for roads in or near atomic-energy installations. That certainly was 
not my understanding of the intent of the legislation. We intended 
it should be used throughout the access road program to meet overall 
needs. 

I am wondering if your new regulation will stop that kind of 
procedure ¢ 

General Yount. The actual certification and recommendations 
given the Commissioner of Public Roads have been worked out 
jointly among the three services and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The Atomic Energy Commission was given a very high priority in 
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funding by the Department of Defense in view of their classification 
as a deiense industry. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, some of us feel the money used for roads 
in and near atomic-energy installations should come out of funds of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, rather than highway funds, because 
the Commission can go before Congress and get almost every dollar 
it wants. It is most difficult to get money for good roads. 

| yield to Governor Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. I only in part agree with you, Harry. The Atomic 
Energy Commission is primarily responsible for the development 
of atomic energy, but they are not in the roadbuilding business, I 
think the Bureau of Public Roads is naturally the agency that should 
do that, and I think the Secretary of Defense should determine 
where the money goes and whether to build roads in and near those 
installations or not. 

During the last 10 years those installations of the Atomic Energy 
Commission have been placed in isolated areas, where a lot of roads 
have to be built because of the amount of business going in and out. 
| can rer all when all night long through Santa Fe, N. Mex.., Caravans 
of trucks went in and nothing ever came out of there until something 
happened down at White Sands. 


Mir. McGrucor. May I make this inquiry: Concerning roads at. 
Santa Fe, did they come under the category of access roads and were 
they built with highway or Atomic Energy Commission money / 

Mr. Dempsry. They built no roads at Santa Fe, but they did build 


roa from Los Alamos down through that mountainous area, which 
a very isolated area. I assume it was money we had set up by this 

committee and the Congress of the United States for access roads. 
Mr. McGrecor. I am sure it came from other than highway funds. 
Reiterating my statement, we are having difficulty getting enough 
money for access roads in or near military installations. I have one 
in my p irticular dist rict and if we do not get any more money than 
getting for access roads, and the Atomic Energy Com- 


we now are 
mission takes all of our money, we will have nothing left for other 
installations other than atomic. Other access roads badly needed 
are without funds. 

Mr. Dempsey. I want to say to the chairman I think we have been 
a little backward in requesting money, and that is one of the gripes 
I have with the committee and the Congress. We are very free in 
building roads in every country of the world except the United States 
of America. All of the newspapers have publicized the needs for 
additional roads and for widening those which we have. We know 
in regard to the bridges on the roads the General is testifying about 
that 9.700 of them are not up to standard in width and they will not 
take the weight load that they should take, and we are sitting around 
here and at this time there is no bill before this committee. We are 
exploring something that everybody knows all about. The news- 
papers publicize it from one end of the country to the other as to what 
Is necessary on the roads, and why. 

It takes dollars to build them, and I think we have been lacking in 
not urging more money. If we are going to adjourn in less than a 


month and if we do not get some bill before the Congress from this 


committee than there will be no additional funds in the next couple of 
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years to what we now have. The deaths will be climbing and I think 
in the case of many of them it is just murder. 

Mr. McGrecor. Governor, we should be realists. I do not think 
there is anyone on this committee who thinks we can get additional 
funds for highw: aysthis year. I think we can get them in the biennial 
Federal-aid highway bill and bring it out at that time. 

Mr. Dempsey. It will be 2 years from now. 

Mr. McGrecor. The bill that will come before this committee. 

Mr. Dempsey. In 1955 and 1956. Because this will die in 1953 and 
1954. 

Mr. McGregor. I think the Chair is against people dying just as 
much as my frind from New Mexico, but 1 want to be realistic about 
this probleim. 

Mr. Dempsey. If we want to be realistic, this committee should live 
up to its responsibility. Our responsibility is to report to the Con- 
gress what we feel about roadbuilding and the purpose for which 
we desire the money. If we are not going to do that, then we do not 
let the Congress become familiar with the information we get here, 
and certainly we get more information here than members of other 
committees have, because they have their own work which they are 
assigned to do. But you get all of this information here and say we 
will do nothing for the next couple of years. I do not go along on 
that basis at all. 

1 introduced a bill on the first day of the session, as I said I was 
going to, to provide for $200 million additional. The chairman of 
Lhis comunittee put in a bill for $250 million. I would rather go along 
with the $250 million than the $200 million, so my bill now is the 
Dondero bill. However, it never comes betore the committee and we 
sit here all day and have people come in from north, south, east, 
and west, and they really believe we intend to do something. 1 think 
we are traveling under false pretenses. We ought to put it on the 
line and Say, “We are glad to have you here and glad to visit with 
you, but we are not going to do anything about it.” 

Mr. McGregor. Now, Governor, I think you know the Chair’s posi- 
tion, and just to keep the record straight, 1 don’t think there is any- 
one flying under false pretenses. We all recognize we are endeavoring 
to balance the budget and we cannot get legislation through this 
Congress for $275 million for roads. 

Governor Dempsry. I want to say I am from New Mexico. It is 
true some of these gentlemen feel these Western States are not in 
the United States. 

Talking about balancing the budget, I will go along as far as any- 
body will, and the easy way to do it is not be too generous with foreign 
people, but be generous at home. 

Mr. McGregor. | am in complete accord with that. 

General, if we can get back to what we started on in this question, 
are you of the opinion if we ask for additional money for access 
roads—and I think we are recognizing that we do need them—that 
it would be possible to get the Atomic Energy Commission to build 
roads within its installations, or adjoini ng its insté illations, thus leav- 
ing us more access-road funds for other areas which do not have the 
atomic -energy insti allations in them ? 

General \} ount. The Atomic Energy Commission, just like the De- 
partment of Defense services, does builc l its roads within its installa- 
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tions, Mr. Chairman. It is the question of the roads outside of the 
Federal property that is involved in this. They have been big claim- 
ants, and the figures you cited may be approximately correct. I do 
not have the exact figures, but they may be in that area. They are 
today one of the big claimants for any future appropriations by the 
Congress. 

It would be our interpretation of the present law — they were very 
properly claimants under the Defense Highway Act, since it cites de- 
fense plants and industries, and that has been the inte pret ition which 
has bee on followed thus far. 

If it isthe will of Congress that they receive their funds otherwise, 
then certainly it is entirely up to you gentlemen. 

Mr. McGrecor. We would have to incorporate that in legislation, 
would we not 2 

General Yount. I would think so; yes, sir. Because the present law 
says defense plants and defense industries, and that has been inter- 
preted as including the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. McGreoor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dempsey. General, you would not have any objection to putting 
more money in the defense fund, would you 

General Yount. No,sir. We have no objection to that. 

Mr. McGrecor. Proceed, General. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Other important provisions in the regulations include the following. 
I quote : 

Traffic and its behavior are the predominating factors which determine the 
necessity for road improvement. Detailed information on and an analysis of 
traffic on the access roads outside the installation boundary will be made a part 
of the Commissioner of oe Roads report to the Department of Defense and 
will not be require d in the installation report. 

Coordinatior ith the State of local highway agency having jurisdiction over 
the access roads will be accomplished and cooperative solutions for correcting 
the access-road deficiencies will be developed by the district engineer, Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Upon receipt of both the installation report and the Bureau of 
Public Roads re port, the Chief of Transportation, Department of the 
Army, is responsible for the detailed screening of all proposed projects. 

All certified projects have been recommended for certification by the 
Chief of Transport: ition, Army, have the official concurrence of the 
Department of the Navy and the Department of the Air Force, and 
were report ed on favorab ly by the Commissioner of Public Roads as 
justified projects that should be financed at least in part with access- 
road funds. 

I make this very brief reference to the procedures for implementing 
the access-road legislation for two reasons: First, to explain what we 
think is a sound approach to determining the public highway improve- 
ments needed at an installation; and, second, to show the steps the 
Department of Defense has taken to insure that all certified projects 
are important to the national defense. 

Mr. McGrecor. May I make one inquiry ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. In your opinion, no change in the existing legisla- 
tion is necessary for you to enter into these agreements with the 
Bureau of Public Roads? 


General Yount. None whatever, sir. 
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Mr. McGrecor. Thank you. 

General Yount. There have been referred to the Office of the Chief 
of Transportation, Department of the Army, for review 348 pro- 
posals since December 1950, and as of July 6, 1953, 131 certifications 
have been made to the Secretary of Commerce. In some cases these 
certifications include what the Bureau of Public Roads classifies as 
more than one project. Because of the lack of funds, 38 of those 
certified have not been completely financed. 

I have selected what are believed to represent in general the types 
of public-highway improvements certified under the access-road pro- 
gram and have sketches to illustrate their relation to other nays 
and to the installation. Mr. Chacey, who is my assistant for highwa 
matters, will explain them at this time. 

Mr. Cuacey. The purpose of this sketch is to illustrate a low-type 
highway improvement, or a county-type highway improvement. This 
is also a defense installation. The only source of labor they could 
get for this installation came from this area. There was such a de- 
mand in other areas that locally sufficient personnel could not be em- 
ployed to properly operate this installation. 

However, there was sufficient personnel available in 2 or 3 small 
communities on this side of the mountains. The only access road 
was over a 7,000-foot pass, which was a very difficult road, and was 
closed for long periods during the winter. A joint or cooperative 
project was, therefore, arranged by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the county and State officials, whereby the county at its own initiative 
improved this section of highway to this point over what they call 
Five-Mile Pass, and from there to the entrance of the installation 
it was improved with access-road funds. 

Mr. McGregor. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Cuacry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreeor. Who put up the money for the construction of the 
road up to the point where the access-road funds were used ? 

Mr. Cuacey. The county—the county commissioners.. They im- 
proved 4.4 miles and the access-road funds improved 9.6 miles. 

This sketch is to illustrate the improvment of a major arterial 
highway, part of which was financed with access-road funds. This 
is a large defense installation. The traffic generated by this installa- 
tion turning on and off this principal highway constituted some 60 
to 84 percent of the traffic during various periods of time. In the 
morning it was 84 percent and in the evening it was 60 percent, I 
think. 

This traffic load thrown on this highway by the installation justi- 
fied or necessitated the improvement of this to a 4-lane divided facility, 
the peak-hour traffic ranging up to something like 1,600 vehicles per 
hour. Therefore, a cooperative arrangement was worked out with 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway department to 
improve this to a 4-lane divided highway in which 75 percent of the 
cost came from access-road funds, and 25 percent of the cost from 
State funds. 

In addition, because of the extension of a runway, this entrance 
which had been constructed during World War II with access-road 
funds had to be closed. And because of housing problems a housing 
project was located in this area. Therefore, a new entrance to the 
new administration buildings in this area was constructed with access- 
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road funds which provided the alternate access to the principal ad- 
Scare cingmen buildings, and also provided for access to this housing 
area for use by the personnel of the installation, the schools and so on. 

This ske “ h is to illustrate a combination of improvements and a 

multiplicity of coordination. In other words, this area here is all 
a large aiteary installation. However, it is divided into an Air 
Force area, an Ordnance area, an infantry-training and armor-train- 
Ing area. 
The problem here was that this is a major arterial highway that 
needed improvement. The traffic generated by this installation, how- 
ever, did not generate a large percent of the traffic, as it did in the 
previous case. In addition at times the maximum potential move- 
ment between this area and this area would include up to 1,400 track 
vehicles and some 5,000 general-purpose vehicles daily crossing this 
major arterial highway. 

An arrangement was made by the Bureau of Public Roads whereby 
the State highway department is constructing an interchange or over- 
pass structure up here to housing areas, or subdivisions, and building 
this section to a four-lane divided highway through this area. With 
access-road funds we are constructing an interchange to take care 
of the intersection traffic. In addition a jointly sponsored project 
at this installation between the Department of the Air Force and 

» Department of the Army will improve this low-type county road, 
wake h is being improved 100 percent with access-road funds, so that 
military convoys, including artillery and such as that, could avoid 
the necessity of coming out on this main highway and going through 
the city to get to a firing range. Now the convoys can go through 
this area on a secondary mond, avoid this city, and keep the traffic 
off this main congested highway. 

This sketch is to illustrate a required improvement which was pro- 
vided entirely with Federal-aid and State-matching funds. This is 
a new defense installation that was employing some 2,000 people 
during the construction stage and the al had to be improved, this 
being the principal road of access to this facility from the main 
highway. <A section of this was on the Federal-aid secondary system. 
However, through the Bureau of Public Roads arrangements were 
made a the State officials to place this section of highway on the 
Federal-aid system and improve ' entirely with Federal-aid and State- 
matching funds. There is a village and community in here so they 
felt there was sufficient benefit to justify that action. 

This is a sketch to illustrate again the multiplicity of considera 
tions involved in access-road needs. It has to do with a major, aioe 
defense industry and an adjoining airbase. There was need for pro- 
viding additional parking space and improvement of access roads to 
this industry, which employed over 25,000 people. 

In view of the fact that this area in here was handling about as 
much traffic as these local roads and streets could handle, it was 
decided to build this parking area over here and bring some of this 
traffic to this major highway. However, due to the traffic coming 
in here there was much congestion at this point. Therefore, this 
highway was improved around here to bring the traffic into another 
place and avoid this point of congestion. 

Also, this highway which was constructed during World War II 


as an access road, was improved. They have more vehicles at these 
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installations today than they did during World War II. In addition, 
new administration buildings over at this airbase were expanded to 
take care of the aircraft that were being manufactured. The head- 
quarters building, and such as that, were placed in this area. In fact, 
they had to extend the runways. 

Initially they had a rather small he: adquarters building in this area 
and had access by this road. This road is a low-type dirt and gravel 
road. Therefore from this principal highway with access to these 
crossroads it was improved with access-road funds, giving traffic access 
to this airbase. 

This is a sketch to illustrate another type of improvement which we 
have certified for the use of access-road funds, based in large part on 
the principle of economics. This installation was established during 
World War II. It has been reactivated and is considered a permanent 
installation and an auxiliary to a major base up north of here. When 
the base was established the only principal highway through here was 
this road. This road at that time was improved with access-road 
funds. 

Since World War II, due to congestion in this area, the principal 
arterial highway has been constructed on a circumferential basis 
around this area. In addition, they are building a housing develop- 
ment here for the perso mnel employed and stationed at this airfield. 

This road needs improvement. The problem is, should this road 
2e improved or should we improve a low-type county road from this 
new highway across to the same entrance. In studying it it was deter- 
mined that the savings in distance in view of the fact that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the traffic is from this community or from the 
major field up here, the savings in distance to traffic entering and 
leaving this installation vee 1 amount in terms of gasoline served, 
sufficient to more than pay for the cost of this road in 2 years. In 
other words, the cost of this improvement was to be about $31,000. 
Using nothing but gasoline, that is, leaving out amortization and oil 
and tires and time, and all of those other factors that are often con- 
sidered—the gasoline savings alone will amount to approximately 
$20,000 a year. This in terms of savings of critical materials will 
amount to some 78,000 gallons of gasoline a year. 

This is a sketch to illustrate the problems involved in a road closure 
or replacement. This is a major Government aircraft plant employing 
25,000 to 35,000 people. Practically all people employed at this plant 
use this road through here to the city and residential area to 
the north. In addition, there is a large airbase in here which gen- 
erates considerable traffic, and their means of access is through here 
and here. 

These roads were certified for improvement with access-road funds. 

Due to the fact that the type of aircraft we are now manufacturing 
there as compared with what they manufactured in World War II is 
changed, it was necessary to extend the runway. By extension of that 
it was necessary to close practically the only access road to this facility, 
this being a large lake in here. 

From the standpoint of strictly replacing the road I believe it is 
clear that we could have followed this low-type county road and tied 
it on here and came back to this point. However, that really did not 
improve anything in view of the situation that existed in this area. 
All of this traffic was unloaded here. By the way, all of these indus- 
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tries stagger their working hours, and have done everything they 
possibly can to alleviate the peak-hour congestion. 

Another consideration was that this is a point of intersection of a 
new expressway just constructed, which expressway will extend out 

1 this direction. The Bureau of Public Roads worked out a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the State and city whereby a major portion of 
the cost of this improvement around through here was paid for with 
access-road funds. However, the city and State each contributed ap- 
proximately an equal amount for that improvement from some point 
here 1 ip to here, so as to make it a major permanent type of im- 
provement rather than a minimum type of improvement, which access- 
road funds are used for. 

General Yount. Actual appropriations have made available to the 
Bureau of Public Roads $36.5 million of the $95 million authorized 
to be appropriated. The De partment of Defense certifications as of 
July 6, 1953, require a total in access-road funds of approximately 
$49.5 million. In ad — to the funds required for Department of 
Defense certifications, it 1s un derstood projects estimated to require 
approximately $11 million have been certified by agencies other than 
the Department of Defense. This makes a total requirement of ap- 
proximately $60.5 million for access roads presently certified, or ap- 
proximately $24 million in excess of the funds appropriated. 

The delay in providing needed highway facilities contributes to 
traflic congestion, loss of effective man-hours, large turnover of em- 
ployees, and, in general, less efficient and effective operations of the 
defense activity. It also complicates the financing and budgeting 
problems of State and local governments and prevents ac tion on the 
part of cooperating State and local governments in accomplishing 
certail ypes of related projects which it has been determined should 
be financed with State or Federal-aid and State matching funds. 

I believe it important that, through the cooperation of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and State and local officials, State and local govern- 
ments have agreed to furnish approximately 25 percent of the overall 
fund requirements as an equitable share of the cost of joint-interest 
projects. In addition, several access roads have been placed on the 
Federal-aid highway system and financed with Federal-aid and State 
matching funds. Many other proposed improvements have been ac- 
complished with Federal-aid and State matching funds or State or 
local funds entirely. 

In this connection we are advised by the Bureau of Public Roads 
that improvements, costing approximately $175 million and provid- 
ing an important access-road function to the extent that 25 percent 
or more of the traffic on them was generated by a nearby defense 
installation, have been made with funds other than access-road funds. 
These improvements were made on over 600 projects totaling over 
2,400 miles. 
le 


1h 


It inderstood the suggestion has been made that the Department 
of Defense include in its budget funds for necessary access roads. 
Unlike certain other Federal agencies that budget for public-highway 
improvements, the Department of Defense has no responsibilities for 
developing lands adjacent to the highway, no eC for high- 


way maintenance, and no control over the utilization of such high- 
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In the past the Department of Defense has not budgeted and ac- 
counted for funds used for access roads; nor has it coordinated with 
State and local officials matters pertaining to the planning for financ- 
ing, construction, mainte He and operational control of traflic on 
such highways. To transfer the oudgeting and accountability of 
funds for access roads to the De spartment of Defense would result in 
a et lication of effort. In addition. it would force the Department 

De fense to take an active part in related activities and respon- 
sibilities 

Although there may be cases whe re it would be possib le to budget 
wisely for access roads as pss of the cost of a propos sed new fa il ty, 
it is believed these cases are few and the ; f idv: antages would be f; ur’ less 
than the disadvantages. The principal problem is to delineate where 
the Department of Defense responsibility ends, not to identify certain 
access roads that could be budgeted for and financed with Department 
of Defense funds. The Department of Defense believes that the point 
of delineation should be most logically at the installation boundary. 

Mr. McGrea rR. Will the gentieman yield there for a question ¢ 

General Yount. Yes, sil 

Mr. McGrecor. On page 3, you tell us that the regulations prescribe 
that the use of access roads is determined by the Department of De- 
fense with regard to the expenditure of money. 

General Yount. We certify to that effect : yes, sir. 

Mr. McGreecor. If you are going to do that, do you not think you 
should also assume the obligation of having access-road funds that 
you are spending charged to the Department of Defense rather than 
to the roads? 

General Yount. The estimates on all these projects are developed 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, Mr. Chairman. When there is a traf- 
fic problem that arises from a Defense Establishment we go to the 
Bureau. Mr. Chacey h: : shown you many of the solutions. In effect 
they are Bureau of P ublie Roads solutions | pecause they have des oned 
them and handled all of the arrangements with the loc al governments 
be it State, county, or municipality. Acting on their advice both as t 
the design criteria and also as to the traffic pete = tions which prev 
there, we are certifying as to the necessity from a Department of 
Defense standpoint. 

a all of the technical know-how of the road work in traffic or 
des a s By reau of Pu blic Roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. You state: 


The regulations provide that all reports for access-road needs will be initiated 


by and prepared under the direction of the co! nding officer of an At 
Navy, \ir Force installation, or the officer having primary cognizance of an 
existing or a planned defense industry 


General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. It seems to me before we can get an acct 
pr oram into efiect we have to ol tain the O. K ot the D pal 
Defense. 

Gener: al YOUNT . . We, being on the ground, indi ate a nece Vv. ‘J 
se oe officer of the installation comes in and st 
loeal traffic problem, or a problem of access At that 
properly justified then we go to the Bureau of Public Roa and asl 
them to make a study of it and e aha validate the claim of the com 


manding officer of the station or we throw it out. 


wt 
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As I said, we have 384 cases put in by station commanders 
of which only 131 have received certification. 

Mr. McGrecor. Some of us feel, General, that if the Department of 
Defense is going to dictate where the access-road funds are to be spent 
then they should be willing to assume the cost of some of those access 
roads under defense funds. It seems as though we are having a very 
difficult — getting money for roads, and my good friend from New 
Mexico I am certain will agree on this point. If we are going to allow 
every ‘le partine nt of our Government to come in and tell us how the 
road funds are to be spent, then that department of the Government 
should be willing to put up some of the money that is to be spent on its 
particular activities. 


General Younr. I think there is a slight misunderstanding, Mr. 
Chairman, of the question o dictation, because we do not dictate. 


Mr. McGrecor. I will withdraw that word. 

General Yount. In the spending of funds or in the design. We 
merely develop the fact that there exists a traffic problem. But we 
go then to the Bureau of Public Roads and ask for their advice and 
assistance in analyzing the problem and determining a solution. So 
that the actual determination of the funds and the necessity for an 
improvement is thoroughly backed up by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and Wwe act on their advice. 

Chere has been n Pp roject certified by the Department of Defense 
which has not bad: the full approval and which was not based on 
the design criteria of the men in the State highway departments and 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. McGreecor. Proceed, general. I am sorry to interrupt you. 

Mr. Dempsry. I would like to ask the general one question, Mr. 
Chairman. He has not unived at this point in his statement, but 
I am afraid because of the lack of time we are going to have to miss it. 
It is important that I get an answer to it. 

[f you will turn to page 6, General, of your statement, under the 

“National system of interstate highways,” would you mind reading 
the second paragraph of that? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Joint Army-Navy-Air Force policy regulations, subject, Highways for Na- 
tional Defense, are now being printed. These regulations state in part: “The 
United States national system of interstate highways has been determined the 
principal system of highways to serve the national defense. This system was 
established in accordance with the provisions of section 7 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 and, by law, is limited in extent to 40,000 miles.” 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you. I want to ask you a question there. 

That 40,000 miles represents roads designated as interstate roads? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Those are the roads that we are depending on in 
this country to add to our national defense ? 

General Yount. That is correct. 

Mr. Dempsey. Aren’t these the same roads where these 9,700 defec- 
tive bridges or bridges not up to standard are located ? 

General Younr. I think you are being overly charitable, Mr. 
Dempsey, because there are a great many bridges, far more than 
that, on the interstate highway system, which are below standard 
either as to weight-carrying characteristics, or as to clearances. 

Mr. Dempsey. Aren’t these the same roads where the greatest num- 
ber of accidents are occurring? 
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General Yount. Frankly, I can’t answer that in detail. 

Mr. Dempsey. They are ‘the principal highways of this country. 

General Younr. Yes, sir. And on that 40,000 miles the records of 
the Bureau will show that 20 percent of the traflic of the United States 
is carried on this approximately 1 percent of our national Federal 
highway system. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you. 

I want to point out to the committee that these are the roads we 
have set up $25 million for in each year for the next 2 years. Those 
are the roads that I desire to spend $200 million additional on per 
year. 

Do you think that would be too much, General, if we had the 
money ¢ 

General Yount. It would certainly help tremendously and will be 
only a small part of the total investment required to bring those high- 
ways up to standard. The estimate is something in the order of $11 
billion to totally take care of it. 

Mr. Demrsry. I do not want to bring you into the mutual-security 
and foreign-aid program because that is a problem for Congress, but 
we are spending too much for foreign aid. Recently the Director 
appeared before a congressional] committee and suggested because 
England had fallen down on a $100 million proposition and France 
the same amount that he be permitted to bring that in from American 
funds. 

Thank you very much. 

General Yount. In view of the above, it is recommended that the 
budgeting responsibilities outlined in existing legislation be continued. 

Because of the importance of improving public highways to meet 
the traffic needs of defense installations and industries, the thorough 
investigation and screening that is made before certification, and the 
cooperation received from States and local officials, it is recommended 
that the access-road legislation be amended to make the authorized- 
to-be-appropriated funds available for contract authority upon certi- 
fication by the Secretary of Defense that the construction, mainte- 
nance, or improvement of a specific section of public highway is 
important to the national defense. In this way the Commissioner of 
Public Roads would be authorized to proceed with the construction 
r improvement of access roads upon certification just as he is author- 
ized to proceed during peacetime with the im iprovement of Federal- 
aid highways upon apportionment of the funds to the States and upon 
approval of specific projects by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Such a procedure would make it possible for the Commissioner of 
Public Roads to expedite the construction of urgently needed access 
roads with the same efliciency and effectiveness with which he admin- 
isters the much larger Federal-aid highway program. In addition, it 
would make it possible to avoid the more critical delays in event of 
total mobilization. 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE HIGHWAYS 


It is believed that comments of the Department of Defense eh 
not attempt to go into the many technical problems related to the 


improvement of the national system of interstate Mekwaye, ‘The 
Bureau of Public Roads and the State highway departments are con- 
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sidered best qualified to advise the Congress with respect to technical 
aspects pertaining to the improvement of public highways to serve 
the national defense and civilian highway needs. I shall therefore 
limit my discussion to a brief review of items that are believed to 
identify the principal interest of the Department of Defense in 
this connected system of interstate highways. 

Joint Army-Navy-Air Force policy regulations, subject, High- 
ways for National Defense, are now being printed. These regula- 
tions state in part: 


The United States national system of interstate highways has been deter- 


mined the principal system of highways to serve the national defense. This 
system was established in accordance with the provisions of section 7 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1944 and, by law, is limited in extent to 40,000 
miles. Because it has special importance to both peacetime and defense needs, 
pl ry emphasis is being given by the State highway departments and the 
bere 1 of Public Roa to improving this system and the principal urban 
roads oa ch connect with it. Strategic highways of comparable defense im- 
pest e may be designated and recommended by the Department of Defense 
for consideration by the Commissioner of Public Roads as a means of seeking 
p! ty in their improvement if such action is justified by the volume, type, 
or critical nature of defense traffic using or to use the highways. 


In addition, the joint regulations provide for the annual review 
of the highway S ysten needs by the continental armie and the Mili- 
tary District of Washington, and the submission of information on 
the strategic highway system routes in respective Army areas that 
are considered to be of sufficient defense importance to warrant spe- 
| cor sideration. The basis for reporting on the highway-system 
routes their strategic value or major transportation importan 
to the national defense. 

These recommendations will be coordinated within the Depart- 
ment of Defense, an d the Commissioner of Public Roads will be kept 


Cla 


nformed in as mu h det a as is possible of those highway routes 
whi ch it is believed shoul i giv n special consideration. 
In evaluating the highway-system needs for ee defense, con- 


sideration has been given to those » aspect s of principal military nter- 
est. These include the Army, Navy, and Air Force installations; the 
major indi trial areas important to the national en prine ib 
transportation centers; routes msidered to be of st “ate” ic impor 
tance in the defense of the United States: and efficient | ighway trans- 
rtation. These elements are studied periodically to insure that all 
ves that will affect the highw Ly System needs are reflected in the 


mn ts and recommendatio1 of the De} artment of Defense to the 
( ner of Public Roads. 
1} ’ ' ; F 
I tra tne pattern < the above referred to elements in rela- 


+ 
» the national system of interstate highways, we have prepared 
overlays showing on a base map of the national system of interstate 
highways many of the defense installations, the pa ttern of major in- 
dustrial areas important to national defense, and the principal trans- 
portation centers. From the standpoint of the principal system of 
highw iyS to serve the national defense, the elements classified above 
restricted and not shown on the overlays do not alter significantly the 
national pattern, 
In addition to the items illustrated on the map, there are several re- 
lated matters that I should like to discuss briefly. 
Since 1942 the percentage of all commercial carrier freight tonnage 
that has been shipped by truck for the military departments of the 
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Department of Defense has gradually increased. In 1952 over 7 mil- 
lion tons of freight were routed by the 3 Departments via commercial 
highway transport. 

Another interest of the Department of Defense in the national sys- 
tem of interstate highways is from the standpoint of safe highway 
transportation. To illustrate, I wish to pass on to you a brief summ: ry 
of information received from the ¢ commanding gene ral of one milits ry 
installation which indicates that on a route of the national system of 
interstate highways within 1 State during a 20-month period from 
September 1, 1950, to March 31, 1953, there were 512 accidents which 
involved military personnel. In these accidents 290 military person- 
nel were injured and 53 killed. 

I do not wish to imply that improving the highway will prevent 
all the accidents, but many miles of this section of highway are defi- 
cient in sight distance and/or width of pavement, and because of in- 
sufficient housing facilities at the installation many must drive long 
distances. 

The 1949 study on highway needs of the national defense revealed 
that the greatest deficiencies in the national system of interstate high- 
ways were in the bridges, sight distances, and widths of pavements. 
It is understood that more recent studies indicate that approximately 
one-fourth of the system currently meets national system of inter- 
state highways standards. The more recent studies also indicate 
that of the approximately 12,000 bridges on the system over 300 are 
below what may be referred to as tolerable standards in structural de- 
sign. In addition, over 300 have vertical or horizontal clearances, or 
both, below national system of interstate highways standards. During 
an emergency, materials required to eliminate these restrictions are 
in extremely short supply because many of the same materials are re- 
quired for weapons. It is important, therefore, that these weak 
bridges be replaced with adequate structures at the earliest possible 
time. 

Another important element in the improvement of this relatively 
small system of highways to serve the national defense is limiting of 
or control of access. When building to the wer standards justified 
for the n: ston: il system of interstate highways, it is believed we should 
insure that these arterials will be preserved for the efficient and effec- 
tive movement of future traffic by preventing ribbon development 
and uncontrolled access. This is particularly important from the mili- 
tary point of view. 

It is realized that one of the principal problems of interest to this 
committee is the method of financing deficient sections of the national 
system of interstate highways. In this connection there are so many 
economic considerations, it 1s believed the Department of Defense is 
not sufficiently informed to advise in this matter. We have, however, 
studied the estimated cost of improvements to bring this system up to 
national system of interstate highways standards in relation to the 
apportionment of Federal funds under the existing Federal-aid for- 
mula and under the proposed ap  pindataate'y on a population basis 
with a minimum of three-fourths of 1 percent for any State. It would 
appear that apportionment on the population basis would be more 
re sponsive to the fund require ments of the States. 

However, it is recognized there are many elements to this problem 
which should be considered. It is therefore believed thorough study 
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should be given to the method of apportioning Federal-aid highway 
funds with the view to insuring that all States raise the level of 
design of both rural and urban sections of the national system of 
interstate highways with comparable effectiveness. 

In view of the importance of t this system to both civilian and defense 
needs, it is the recommendation of the Department of Defense that this 
system be improved to the highest practical uniform design standards. 
References to the national system of interstate highways in this state- 

ment include the urban arterial connections. 


THE UTILIZATION OF PUBLIC HIGHWAYS DURING EMERGENCIES 


With respect to defense utilization of public highways during emer- 
gencies, there are two principal considerations from the defense view- 
point. One is the capability of the highway to carry the load and the 
second is the capacity of the highway to accommodate the traffic 
desiri ing to use it. 

With re spect to controlling the use of public highways, this respon- 
sibility rests entirely with the States and the local officials except dur- 
ing extreme emergencies when martial law might become necessary. If 
such action should become necessary, the Department of the Army 
would employ what is defined in Department of the Army doctrine 
as highway regulation on routes designated for accomplishment of the 
military mission. However, I am sure the military commander would 
utilize first all available civil agencies in controlling the use of public 
highways. There could be many routes not controlled in this manner 
by the military, and there would be no military control except as would 
be required. 

It is believed a definition of highway regulation would be helpful in 
explaining the military approach to the utilization of highw: uys under 
conditions requir ing the allocation of road space. 

Highway regulation is the planning, routing, scheduling, and di- 
recting the actual use of highways by vehicles, personnel afoot (includ 
ing troops, refugees, and other civilians), and animals, so as to meet 
operational requirements. 

The purpose of highway regulation is to insure that highway move- 
ments are accomplished in accordance with their priority. Road space 
would be allocated, and essential movements would be accomplished 
in accordance with their priority, regardless of the nature of the vehic- 
ular movement. 

With a view to insuring wise utilization of the existing system of 
highways, the Army, Navy, and Air Force have published, after 
coordination with the American Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials and the Bureau of Public Roads, regulations governing requesting 
permits for oversize, overweight, or other special military movements 
on public highways. This regulations states in part: 

No vehicular movement which exceeds any legal weight or dimension limita 
tion, or any other unusual military movement, will be undertaken over public 
highways unless prior permission is secured from the State or States con 
cerned in accordance with procedures hereafter set forth. 

It also provides for periodic publication of a Department of De- 
fense Directory, subject, Military and State Officials Authorized To 
Request and Issue Permits for Oversize, Overwe ight, or Other Special 
Military Movements on Public Highways. 
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In addition to establishing a sound procedure for coordinating this 
activity between the military and the State, it is believed that there 
is great potential benefit as a result of designated officials working 
together many years on these and related problems, because in this 
way the designated representatives of both the military and the 
State will be authorized and suffic ‘ently informed to cope with a 
major disaster. 


STUDIES CARRIED ON IN COOPERATION WITH THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Since enactment of the Federal-Aid Highway Act approved No- 
vember 19, 1921, two studies on defense highway needs have been made 
by the Bureau of Public Roads at the direction of the Congress. 
These were made in cooperation with the military departments and 
with the assistance of the State highway departments. The first was 
on Highways for = National Defense, February 1941. 

The latest study was on Highway Needs of the National Defense, 
dated June 30, 1949. The report of the Secretary of Defense was 
included as appendix III to this report, which was printed as House 
Document No. 249, 81st Congress, 1st session. 

In addition to these overall defense highway needs studies, the 
Bureau of Public Roads has made many studies on related highway 
problems such as the analysis of specific bridges and bridge designs 
from the standpoint of the movement of military equipment, the 
capacity of specific highways, interregional highways, access-road 
needs, maneuver-area road needs, and airway-highway clearances at 
military airports. 

In making these studies the Department of Defense has received 
the full cooperation of the Commissioner of Public Roads and in 
turn the State highway departments. This, however, is what is most 
important: All studies and improvements made are with the view to 
coordinating the civil and military needs so as to insure maximum 
public benefit from Federal funds spent on public highways. I know 
of no better way to guarantee these benefits. I believe the Congress 
has wisely delineated the principal responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Bureau of Public Roads, and I recommend 
that the designated responsibilities be continued. 

I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, since the question has been raised 
on the interstate highway system and it is so vital to the Department 
of Defense, that Mr. Chacey show you in part the basis of our inter- 
est and concern about this particular system of highways. 

Mr. Cuacry. The principal considerations include the location of 
our defense installations. This overlay, on a base map of the national 
system of highways, has located on it the unclassified installations and 
clearly shows the pattern of the defense installations in relation to the 

routes of the national system of interstate highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. If there are any questions by any of the members I 
hope they will feel at liberty to ask. 

Mr. Cuacey. This overlay is designed to show the relationship of 
the interstate highways to what the Department of Defense considers 
the major transportation centers of the United States. 

This overlay shows the pattern of major industrial areas important 
to the national defense ir relation to the routes of the national system 
of interstate highways 
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Other considerations, of course, are the routes considered strategic 
in the defense of the United States, which of course we have not shown. 

This is a restricted classification. 

Mr. McGreecor. General, do you feel we should make an extra effort 
to take care of the road system in some of the areas you have specified 
on those charts? 

General Yount. We do, sir. We feel this road net is vital to the 
national defense. Also we feel in pointing it up as an important area 
of interest to the defense they are also pointing up the life lines of the 
country economically, so that the interests of the Department of De- 
fense are in no way distinct from or contrary to our sound economic 
development within the country, and to the development of a sound 
n ohway system to serve the entire public. 

Mr. \ g 
Y blic Road relative to specificati hs for road construction that will 

idequate to take care of the mobile units you now have? 

General Yount. Yes. Mr. Chacey handles all of the engineering 
and design matters, and I think he can answer that. 

Mr. Cuacrey. We furnish the Bureau of Public Roads the charac- 
teristics of the vehicles which we propose to use predominantly. There 
are a few experimental vehicles which exceed the practical capability 
of some of our highways. 

Mr. Dempsey. Isn’t it your desire to eliminate as rapidly as possible 
the 9-foot lanes? 

Mr. Cuacey. Definitely. 

Mr. Dempsey. You are going to 12 feet at a minimum ? 

Mr. Cuacey. That is the standard for the national system of inter- 
state highway S. 

Mr. McGrecor. We do not have any 9 feet in the specifications now, 
do we? 

Mr. Dempsey. No: but we have a lot on the roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. Oh, on the roads. 

Are there any other other questions from the general? We have 8 
to 10 minutes yet. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Mr. Chairman, I think the general’s showing of the 
map there certainly indicates that if there are additional funds ap- 
propriated that they should be appropriated on a different formula 
than the one we are working on now. They should be appropriated 
on the basis of populat ion and nec essity. 

Mr. McGrereor. May I inquire if your installations are not located 
in populous areas? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. On the other hand, the na- 


onal yst m of interstate highway s has more to do than just with 


1 


Greeor. Have you been cooperating with the Bureau of 


Oe ity 


our installations. It has to do with the movement of materials from 
suppliers and manufacturers and covers the whole supply system. In 


he most difficult areas of the national system are in 


a war some of t 


the urban areas, and in the States we have pointed out it is our opinion 
more emphasis should be placed on population in arriving at a for- 
mula. It isa matter which is certainly worthy of your study in com- 
ing up with a new formula better to distribute the funds amongst the 
claimant States. 

Mr. McGrecor. General, some organizations have suggested that 
the financing program should be changed. That would mean the 


complete elimination of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Would you be in favor of the elimination of the Bureau of Public 
Roads? 

General Yount. We would not. Our relationship and the com- 
plete cooperation we have had with the State and local governments 
through the Bureau of Public Roads makes us very strong supporters 
of the Bureau, and we consider we have had full cooperation in the 
results of the essential needs of the Department of Talons which 
have been met through the present instrument of the Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Mr. McGrecor. And the Bureau of Public Roads located here in 
Washington has been a great help to you in your defense program 
in coordinating the program, including roads, throughout the United 
States. Would that be correct? 

General Yount. It would be completely impossible without it, Mr. 
Chairman, because we are not in the highway business. We have a 
need and take our needs to the Bureau and the Bureau has done a 
superlative job of bringing together the States, counties, and munici 
palities, and coming up with a solution which has been extremely 
helpful to the defense establishments. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you say it would be practically impossible 
for the Department of Defense to be c ompelled to negotis ite with each 
State or with each local political subdivision in order to do the work 
you are now doing? 

General Yount. It would certainly be es) costly and would 
represent duplication in Government, which I beheve you gentlemen 
are interested in eliminating. At least we do not believe we have any 
role to play in the business of dealing in details with the State highway 
departments. There is a Federal agency that has been given that 
responsibility. They have done a magnificent job and we desire to 
stay out of it. 

Mr. Scupper. Mr. Chairman, just one question. 

General, you stated that the formula should be changed. In listen 
ing to your statement and noting the points on the map, it would ap- 
pear the discussion is centered on defense roads, and the construction 
of roads to critical installations. It would seem to me we should be 
very careful in the way we plan our economy, because, God grant it, 
I hope we are not always going to be at war, and our entire economy 
should not be tied into a war program. 

General Yount. It certainly should not. 

Mr. Scupper. It seems to me there should be two categories for road 
construction. One to service vital installations relative to prepared- 
ness and the war effort, and another to care for the normal and peace- 
time requirements. The great percentage of taxpayers who buy gas 
and travel are doing so in their regular vocations and activities, and I 
believe a program of road improvements should take into considera 
tion both of these categories. 

We have a civilian or a normal requirement for roads and on the 
other hand we have another which is definitely tied in to war. If by 
any chance we should have some settlement whereby the war and the 
threat of war could be satisfactorily settled, then these improvements 
which we are making today may be growing up to grass, and of no 
political use. 

I feel we will always have to have defense production, but I do not 
believe our economy should be entirely geared up to war. 
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General Yount. Mr. Scudder, the point or thought I wanted to 
leave with you gentlemen was that the national interstate system con- 
tributes just as much and is just as vital to our normal peacetime 
economy as it 1s to our war needs since industry is such a major part. 
And considering that it represents only 1 percent of the Federal-aid 
— age, or a little over 1 percent, and handles 20 percent of the traffic, 

I do not think we can say 20 percent of the national traffic is the 
result of the present war situation. 

So I believe the figures will substantiate the fact that these are the 
highways that the American public wants to use and will use, and 
unfortunately they are using them, improved or not improved. I 
‘hink that is about the size of it. 

Mr. Scupper. I am sorry I did not hear the first part of your pres- 
entation, as I am very much interested in the access roads program. 
As you know, access roads as we know them in the West are the roads 
necessary to get out critical material such as lumber, minerals, and so 
forth. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. I do not like to see these roads confused with the 
access roads that serve military installations. I believe these pro- 
grams should be brought under a different category. 

I feel that our interstate system of 40,000 miles should be improved 
to the extent that it would serve both the military and the use of 
civilian traffic. 

General Younr. As far as the access roads are concerned, sir, the 
requirements for agriculture and forestry and also for defense mate- 
rials are actually far ahead percentagewise in their certifications as 
against those certified by the Department of Defense to include the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Roughly their total of certifications is 
$11 million, of which they have rece ived $8,500,000; whereas of the 
total requirement of the presently certified amount of $24 million there 
is only $2,500,000 of that that was certified outside the De ‘partment of 
Defense 

Actu: ally, in the functioning of this at the working level there has 
been very close working rel: ationship with Agriculture and also the 
General Services Administration for their defense materials, so that 
we have maintained throughout this period a very close working 
relationship in establishing relative priorities. We have felt that 
we have given and they have given in coming up with a sound, work- 
uble solution to represent the national interests rather than the inter- 
ests of any single service. And certainly that has been true within the 
Departme nt of Defense. 

Mr. Scupprer. Do you believe that the 40,000 miles now designated 
as defense or interstate highways are properly located ? 

General Younr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scupper. To our best interests? 

General Younr. We participated with the Bureau of Public Roads 
in arriving at those recommendations. In all of it, however, there was 
a close working relationship and a complete understanding as to the 
designation of the 37,800 miles that have been designated thus far 
within your authorized 40,000. 

Mr. Scupper. Do you have any opinion as to whether or not this 
mileage should be increased for the overall benefit of the country ? 

General Yount. We have not made any such recommendation. 
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Mr. Scupper. Then your testimony is that we should proceed as fast 
as possible to bring the present designated roads up to full usability ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Your installations are not all on the interstate sys- 
tem; are they? 

General Yount. They are not. 

Mr. McGregor. We also would have to improve the feeder roads up 
to the interstate system if we want them to play a major part in the 
defense program ¢ 

General Younr. Our basic concern, Mr. Chairman, is, and our basic 
recommendation would be, that we work toward meeting the standards 
laid down for the national interstate system, which is a tremendous 
job. We recognize it and we understand the financing of it. We 
know that it can’t be done overnight. However, it is a very sound 
program, in our opinion, and it should be one which we work toward. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes Congressman Fallon. 

Mr. Fatiton. General, I think we had this problem before this com- 
mittee once before, several years ago. It was decided by the com- 
mittee at that time that we make two separate authorizations: One, a 
Federal-aid highway program to the States under the formula we 
previously operated on, and then a separate bill for defense highways, 
to be designated by the Department of Defense in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Public Roads. Don’t you feel that is a better way to 
approach it than to change the Federal-aid highway formula? In 
other words, we keep our basic formula intact and authorize addi- 
tional money for Saleaes highways—with you cooperating with the 
Bureau of Public Roads—with the thought that after the emergency 
is over a great peacetime economy will have roads that were built 
for defense. 

General Yount. We feel that the interstate system is actually only 
a designation of the most important routes in the country. 

Mr. Dempsey. General, I want to ask you a question. The 37,800 
miles of interstate roads were selected by the Department of Defense 
and the Bureau of Public Roads and the 48 respective States? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Demrsry. They came to the conclusion that these roads should 
be designated because they were the most important roads in the 48 
States ? 

General Yount. That is correct, sir. Basically the element of 
State interest is a prime affair in the designation of these roads. 

Mr. Dempsey. On that small 1 percent of the highways of Amer- 
ica they carry 20 percent of the tr alfic 

General Youn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, General. We appreciate 
having you with us. 

General Yount. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. I would like consent of the committee to incorporate 
in the hearings of yesterday a statement of Mr. George H. Smith, the 
assistant managing director of the American Gas Association, and 
three other statements of representatives of the gas industry. They 
will appear in the record of July 8. If there are no objections, it is 
so ordered. 
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I also would like permission to incorporate in the record of today 
following the general’s statement a statement of J. T. Corbett, the 
assistant grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement of Mr. J. T. Corbett, assistant grand chief engineer 
of the Brother hood of Locomotive Engineers, is as follows :) 


My name is J. T. Corbett and my office is at 10 Independence Avenue, Wash 
ington, D. C. I am assistant grand chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Loco 
motive Engineers. I serve as national legislative representative for that organi 
ation and am appearing here as its representative 

The members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers have an interest 
in the subjects on your agenda which is over and above that of other groups of 
citizens who also own and drive ordinary automobiles upon the streets and 
highways As employees of railroads, engaged in the business of transporting 
freight and passengers in trains operated cver their own rails laid upon their 
own ground, in competition with trucks and buses operated over paved roads 
rrovided at public expense, we are interested in the establishment of equal, 
ompetitive conditions between railway and highway transportation. Our inter 
est in this result springs not only from a sense of fair play but also from our 
special concern with the job s irity of our members However, we are even 
more importantly concerned with certain very serious hazards to our members 
which arise from the manner in which public highways are used 

There are obvious dangers inherent in the nature of certain commodities 














handled by truck Dangerous explosives and bulk gasoline, propane, and butane 
moved in large quantities for great distances are principal items of a long list 
of extremely dangerous products being trucked over the public highways in 
steadily growing volume 
Put yourself, if you wi in the position of the locomotive engineer. While 
collisions at grade crossings between trains and motor vehicles of any kind are 
ric enough, imagine the positio f the men in the locomotive bearing down 
upon a tanker or truck which suddenly appears at a crossing loaded with 6,000 
or 7,000 gallons of gasoline or with some 15 or 20 tons of high explosives 
Collisions between trains and t rucks hauling soline are frequent occur 
rences and thet ts are a Ly rrible Freight trains and entire passenger 
trains have been burned and both t engineer and firemen are usually victims 
of fire if not of explosion You ma ell remember the incident of a couple of 
vears } vhen 33 peo} were burned to death when the streetcar in which 
the were riding down a ngested Chic o business street lided with a tank 
led } 10 6.500 ns of i 117 
\ y also remember tl tic incident a few years ago when a truck 
with danger ; chemi nvolved it dent near the iddle 
H ( 1d »N y K ( ' 
Literally thousands of tons of dangerous explosives are being moved by trucks 
t | lic higl VS at 1 the Department of Defense of the 
ederal Government is the shipper Commercial ex sives manufacturers also 
this pr : : 
What will happen when a trail one of these trucks—as it surely will? 
And wl ha ippene f nany a lents in \ trucks loaded 
pl es have been volved in fires or in collisions with other motor 
vel or e | way nd s Natio 
Stree 1 highways we er intended for the long-haul movement of 
ng S exp es cl S While it is cle recognized that the 
ds of * automotive age require that motor fuel be moved extensively in 
trucks, there certa j no genuine need, ¢ nomie or otherwise, for its move- 
ment in vast quantities for long distances The nly inducement for the long- 
i ent of commodities of tl haracter is the paltry savings that may 
ve made by truck shipments in competition with rail and pipeline. Such savings 


cannot possibly justify the hazards to which the public is exposed as a result. 

There is great concern with highway traffic safety. But millions can be spent 
in engineering and construction cost to build safety into a highway and it will 
not be safe so long as it is crowded with trucks transporting gasoline, butane, 
propane, and explosive and other dangerous chemicals. It is inconsistent for 


i 
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the Federal Government to spend billions to promote interstate highways with 
out assuming any responsibility for their safe use. 

While it may not be feasible for Federal traffic officers to patrol the interstate 
highways within the individual States, it would be feasible and desirable for 
the Federal Government to regulate the transportation over the public highways 
in interstate commerce of commodities which are inherently dangerous. In 
doing so it could prohibit the trucking of commodities, such as explosives, except 
under circumstances of extreme need and under effective control. With other 
dangerous articles, such as gasoline, propane, and butane, it could limit the 
quantity which might be moved in a single truckload. 

Until it was repealed in response to Federal pressure during the war, my home 
State of Wisconsin had a statute limiting gasoline shipments by truck to 2,000 
gallons per load. I understand that the city of New York and some others limit 
such cargoes by city ordinance. In the alternative a Federal act might prescribe 
reasonably limited zones within which such products might be moved so that 
the trucking might be carried on to accomplish distribution, rather than long- 
haul transportation. By reducing the radius, or scope, of such movement the 
aggregate quantity of such products upon the public highways could be effectively 
reduced without materially interfering with their supply or increasing their 
cost 


Serious consideration should be given to legislation of this character. 


Mr. McGrecor. The committee will stand adjourned until July 14, 
(The following material was submitted for the record :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 19538 
Hi J. Harry McGREGOR, 
Che nan, Subcommittee on Roads 


Committee on Public Works, House of Re prese tatives 


DeaR Mr. McGrecor: Reference is made to hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Roads of the Committee on Public Works, House of Representatives, July 9, 
1953 

During these hearings the Department of Defense witness was asked how 
much of the first $10 million authorized to be appropriated for access roads 
(by the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1950) was used for those to Atomic Energy 
Commission installations. 

Review of Department of Defense records indicates that the estimated access 
road funds required for the first improvements certified important to national 
defense, the cost of which will total approximately $10 million, were for the 
following agencies in the amounts listed. 


Estimated funds required for certifications covering the rst $10 million 
authorization 
Agency 


Army S932, S20 
Navy 1, 722, 505 
Air Force 4, 174, 516 
Atomie Energy Commission ai 3,557, 695 


Total ‘ 10, 388, 536 


At various times during the current access-road program the estimated access- 
road funds required for Atomic Energy Commission installations has ranged 
from 30 to 50 percent of the total. At present the estimated access-road funds 
for all Atomic Energy Commission projects amount to approximately 37 per- 
cent of the total estimated funds required for all access roads certified by the 
Department of Defense. 

It would be appreciated if you could arrange to have this information included 
in the official record with the Department of Defense testimony. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL F. Yount, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, Acting Chief of Transportation. 
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NATIONAL RuRAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1953. 
Tie J. Harry McoGrecor, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, Public Works Comiiittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. McGrecor: At our national convention, January 26-29, 1953, the 
lected delegates from the rural electric systems passed a resolution regarding 
he problem of relocating utility lines along Federal-aid highways. A copy of 
hat resolution is attached for the information of your committee. We will 


ppreciate your making it a part of the record. 
We are also attaching a copy of a statement for your committee submitted 
by Milton T. Potts, manager of the Sam Houston Electric Cooperative, Inc., 


Livingston, Tex. 

We would appreciate your consideration of the resolution and the statement 
yy Mr. Potts. At such time as an actual bill on this problem is introduced, we 
lan to request time to be heard in more detail. 

Sincerely, 
Criype T. ELLs, 
Executive Manager. 


RELOCATION COSTS 


Whereas federally directed interregional and strategic highway projects fre- 
quently require relocation of utility facilities, which relocation results in no 
benefits to the owner thereof, but require substantial expenditures which should 
be allocated to, and be a part of, the cost of the project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend the enactment of legislation to authorize the 
nclusion of the costs or relocation in the road projects, and that the owners of 
such facilities be reimbursed for the net cost of removal and relocation of their 


facilities 


STATEMENT OF MILTON T. Porrs, MANAGER, SAM Houston ELectTrIC COOPERATIVE, 
Inc., LivrinGsTon, TEX 


On May 20, 1949, a bill was signed by Governor Shivers, of the State of Texas, 
giving the cooperatives and power companies the right to place their poles along 
State highway rights-of-way to facilitate and encourage the distribution of 
electric energy to the inhabitants of small towns, villages, and rural areas of the 
State of Texas. It was pointed out by Governor Shivers at the introduction of 
this bill to the State legislature this right-of-way was necessary so it would be 
possible to serve thinly settled areas not now receiving electric service. Since 
many of the cooperatives have used this right and constructed lines on a sub- 
marginal basis to serve these people, they now find themselves in the position, 
due to the extension of road-widening programs and the construction of Federal- 
aid roads, of having to go back and move these lines at considerable additional 
expense without receiving any additional revenue from lines that were already 
submarginal and now being supported by the more thickly settled area of the 
cooperatives, in some instances jeopardizing the pay-out status of the cooperative 
by this additional expense and causing a hardship on all the members of the 
cooperative who are receiving electric service for highway facilities that are used 
by all the people of the United States. In many instances these lines are located 
outside the highway right-of-way limits by 1 foot on private property, but due 
to widening of these roads to conform to United States highway standards, it is 
necessary to again move these lines even though they are on private rights- 
of-way. The cooperatives find themselves in this position: The State highway 
department requires the commissioners court to obtain the rights-of-way for the 
new roads. The commissioners court in turn requests the cooperative to remove 
their poles to a location suitable to the State highway department. In many 
instances the counties are in such financial shape they are not in a position to 
make these payments. If the cooperative refuses to remove its poles without 
idequate compensation and reimbursement for the moving, the State Highway 
Department immediately says they will not release this road for construction 
until such time as rights-of-way are secured, and if they are not secured by a 
certain length of time, the money will be transferred to some other county where 
the right-of-way is clear 
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In effect, the position of the cooperative is this: We move the lines at the 
expense of the cooperative, which is quite an expense, or refuse to move them 
until adequately compensated, then suffer the consequences the next time we 
appear before the county board of equalization on taxes and be charged addi- 
tional taxes that would offset the cost of moving the lines as well as suffering 
adverse criticism by using this method of obtaining payment for the moving of 
the lines. It could be said of this approach the cooperatives still would be bur 
dened with the expense of moving these lines for this improvement. We do not 
feel this is a cost that should be borne by the cooperative members where these 
improvements are being made since they are being made for the general use of 
all the people of this great country of ours 

It is possible a large portion of this expense could be alleviated if the State 
highway department would take a little broader view of the moving of poles and 
wot request all poles to be moved within 1 foot of their right-of-way limits, for 
in many instances the 1-foot State requirement would be far beyond the con 
struction limits of the highway proper. If it was possible to write such language 
into the law where Federal-aid money is used giving us and other utilities com 
panies the right to leave our line within these rights-of-way where it does not 
interfere specifically with the construction of the highway proper it would greatly 
reduce the cost of line relocation regardless of who pays for it. 

Your careful consideration of the points above mentioned will be greatly 
appreciated at such time as the committee deems it advisable to be acted upon. 


(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned until 10 
a.m., Tuesday, July 14, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTrEE ON PusLic Works, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

_The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in room 

302, New House Office Building, Hon. J. Harry McGregor (chairman 
‘a the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. McGregor. We are meeting a 
highway problems. 

W ith the consent of the committee I would like to include in the 
hearings a letter from the Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power 
Co. of Baltimore, over the signature of R: ilp hh L. Thomas, vice Pp resi- 
dent and executive engineer. 

Another letter from the American Gas Association, over the signa- 
ture of George H. Smith; as well as a statement by the Syracuse 
Suburban Gas Co.. Ine., which Mr. Smith submits. 

[ would also like to incorporate in this hearing a letter from the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, over the signature of George Flint, 
chairman of the tire-manufacturers division; also, a statement from 
the General Outdoor Advertising Co., from Mr. Trester, the vice pres- 
ident of that organization, together with a statement from Mr. Trester. 
At the same place in the record I would like to include a statement 
from the University of Notre Dame, from Edward N. Hurley College 
yf Foreign and Domestic Commerce; also at the same place in the 
record a letter from the Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
Inc., from Mr. Myles Standish, chairman of the board of van organi- 
zation, together with a pamphlet whic h they submit for the record. 

Also to include in the record of the hearings today o statement 

f Roland J. Lehman, chairman of the committee on the economies of 
re aril and highway tr: ansport: ition and general attorney and commerce 
counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., on behalf of 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Also like to include a statement of Jose ph H. Hays, counsel of the 
Association of Western Railways, on bel half ot the Association of 
American Railroads. 

I would also like to include a statement of John W. Wheeler, execu- 
tive assistant to the vice president of operations, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co., on behalf of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

| ask permission to include in the hearings of July 9 the statement of 

Hyde T. Ellis, executive manager; and the statement of Mr. Milton T. 

Potts, of the Sam Houston Electric C ooperative, Inc., Livingston, Tex. 
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gain this morning to consider 
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Also I would like to request permission to include in the record of 
the hearing on the railroad and utility commissions on the same sub- 
ject a letter from the Michigan Consolidated Gras 0: citing their 
position. 

Also permission to include other letters and statements that will be 
presented to me. 

No objections to these requests, so ordered. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


THE RupeeR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York 22, N. Y., July 13, 1953. 
Subject: Linkage of Federal Automotive Excise Taxes and Highway Aid. 
Hon. J. HARRY McGrecor, 
Chairman, Roads Subcommittee, Public Works Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: At a recent meeting of this association’s tire-manu- 
facturers division, the undersigned was requested to register with you tire 
manufacturers’ opposition to the suggestion made at hearings before your com- 
mittee that Federal highway aid to the States be directly related to the Federal 
automotive excise-tax revenues originating in the various States. 

Our tire-manufacturers division respectfully submits that Federal automotive 
excise taxes have not in the past and should not in the future have any direct 
bearing or effect upon the continuance of the Federal highway-aid program or 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

Historically there has been neither an actual nor a theoretical relation between 
Federal automotive excise taxes and Federal highway-aid appropriations. Con- 
gress has always acted independently on each of these. In the division’s opin- 
ion the Federal highway-aid program represents the endeavor of the Federal 
Government to fulfill its constitutionally imposed obligations (to establish post 
offices and roads, provide for the national defense, regulate interstate commerce, 
and promote the general welfare). 

Federal automotive excise taxes were originally levied in 1918 as war emer- 
gency revenue measures and were repealed in the early 1920's. During the 
course of depression in 1932, Congress reenacted the Federal automotive excise 
taxes but purely as a temporary economic emergency measure to secure needed 
general revenue. 

Heretofore revenues from emergency Federal automotive excise taxes have 
never been related to Federal-aid expenditures. In fact, Federal aid has been 
continued in periods when there were no such Federal automotive excise taxes. 
Also, during World War II when Federal highway aid to the States decreased, 
Federal automotive excise taxes were greatly increased. 

It is respectfully submitted that if Federal automotive excise taxes were 
“linked” to the Federal highway-aid program this would tend to impose the 
total road cost on highway users despite official findings that benefited par- 
ties, including the Federal Government, should help to defray this burden. 
“Linkage” would place the Federal Government's rightful responsibility upon 
those who have already paid at least their equitable share. 

It is also the belief of the tire-manufacturers division that if revenues from 
Federal automotive excise taxes were applied to Federal highway aid only, the 
States which really need such aid would suffer since the richer and more 
populous States in which a greater proportion of the revenues orginated 
would expect and demand a greater proportion of the automotive excise tax 
moneys. 

In view of the foregoing tire manufacturers respectfully suggest that Federal 
automotive excise taxes should be independent of and not “linked” with the 
Federal highway-aid program. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE FLINT, 
Chairman, Tire Manufacturers Division. 
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GENERAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING Co., LNC., 
DireEcToR OF PuBLIc POLIcy, 
Washington 8, D. C., July 13, 1953 
Hon. J. HArry McoGrecor, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McGrecor: Since time does not permit my appearance before 
your committee, I appreciate your offer to place into the record of proceedings of 
the Subcommittee on Public Roads the statement attached. 

Sincerely, 
L. W. 'TRESTER, 
Vice President. 


STATEMENT BY LEONARD W. TRESTER, VICE ’RESIDENT, GENERAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING Co., INC. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcommittee on Public Roads, my company 
and many other outdoor advertising companies have become quite concerned over 
the development during the past few years of the policy of many State high- 
way departments in securing control of private property abutting our highways. 

This contro] has been in the form of easements secured from the property own 
ers at the time of purchase of the right-of-way. The deeds to the property pur 
chased contain provisions whereby the property owner will not permit the use 
of his land for certain purposes and waives his rights usually to “air, light, and 
view.” 

In some cases, these easements are secured without specifically mentioned pur- 
chase prices, and in other cases by the payment of a specified sum of money. It 
is reasonable to assume, however, that acquisition of private property rights such 
as this does increase the normal costs of rights-of-way. 

I am calling this to the attention of the committee because it is my belief that 
the acquisition of such property rights was not the intent of Congress. Section 2 
of Public Law 521, 78th Congress, states in part: 

“Provided, however, That the Commissioner of Public Roads shall not, as a 
condition of approval of any project for Federal aid hereunder, require any State 
to acquire title to, or control of, any marginal land along the proposed highway 
in addition to that reasonably necessary for road surfaces, * * * and sufficient 
width to provide roads for adjacent property to permit safe access at controlled 
locations in order to expedite traffic, promote safety, and minimize roadside 
parking.” 

This policy of securing easements is being sponsored by a few individuals and 
small minority groups who, by this method, hope to prohibit or control roadside 
use and occupancy for aesthetic reasons only. 

If the Federal Government, through any of its administrative agencies, is 
recommending either directly or indirectly the control of private property along 
our highways, we believe that should be of concern to this committee. 

The legislative power is so well known and the constitutional rights of the 
individual so little known that a brief statement of the common law and constitu- 
tional rights of the individual and private property, as they have stood for ages 
and as they stand today, in the words of a recent decision of a distinguished 
jurist may prove of value. 

“* * * The right to acquire and own property, and to deal with it and use it 
as the owner chooses, so long as the use harms nobody, is a natural right. It does 
not owe its origin to constitutions. It existed before them. It is a part of the 
citizen’s natural liberty—an expression of his freedom—guaranteed as inviolate 
by every American Bill of Rights. * * *” 

These rights are subject only to the reasonable regulations of the police power 
“* * * whenever they are necessary for the preservation of public health, safety, 
morals, or general welfare, and not unjustly discriminatory, or arbitrary, or 
unreasonable, or confiscatory in their application to a particular or specific piece 
of property. 

“* * * Both our Federal and State constitutions provide for and guarantee to 
every citizen certain inalienable rights and liberties ; and with respect to property 
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it the paramount right of the sovereign State to take an owner's land for a 
public use only, and even then, only if it pays the owner just compensation. * * *” 

“* * * A strong public desire to improve the public condition is not enough to 
warrant achieving the desire by a shorter cut than the constitutional way of 
lieving the change.* * *’ 

* * all property is held in subordination to the right of its reasonable regula- 
tion by the Government clearly necessary to preserve the health, safety, or morals 
or general welfare] of the people. * * *” 

There is one matter that is quite certain, the power to thus regulate does not 
extend to an arbitrary, unnecessary, or unreasonable intermeddling with the 

e ownership of property, even though such acts be labeled for the preserva- 
tion of health, safety, and gener welfare. * * While such regulations may 
not physically take the property, they do so regulate its use as to deprive the 
owner of a substantial right therein without compensation. * * *”1? 

We, therefore, respectfully submit to this committee that the securing of private 
property rights without adequate compensation is a dangerous condition to be 
permitted and is the acquisition of private property without due process of law. 

Since many of these easements are secured to control roadside business, and 
sometimes outdoor advertising, it may be helpful to this committee to have some 
brief results of a public-opinion survey recently completed. 

Between the dates of August 20 and 26, 1951, a group of organizations in 
Virginia induced the Virginia Department of Highways to spend taxpayers’ 
money and inconvenience the motoring public by setting up roadblocks to conduct 
i public opinion survey on outdoor advertising. 

Although the questions asked were not unbiased, slightly over 70 percent of the 
notorists questioned stated they had no objections to outdoor advertising 

Of the approximately 30 percent who did object, only 15 percent objected to all 
types of outdoor advertising. Even this figure is high compared to other surveys 


















conducted by unbiased organizations where the number of people objecting to 
outdoor advertising have consistently bee nsignificant 
It is interesting to note from this survey, however, that 16 percent of all people 
iestioned were directly influenced in their purchases by outdoor advertising. 


his is a high percentage when compared to returns from other recognized forms 
of advertising 
] 


In conclusion, we submit that the thousands of small businesses dependent upon 








the traveling public for their livelihood ire entitled to the use of outdoor advertis- 
ing available to them And we further submit, that these small businesses are 
entitled to the earnest consideration of this committee to protect them against 


rts of small minority groups in their desire to prohibit or severely limit all 
oadside use and occupancy. 


UNIVERSITY OF NoTRE DAmMti 
EKpwarp N, HURLEY COLLEGE OF FOREIGN AND DoMESsTIC COMMERCE, 
Notre Dame, Ind., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. J. HArry McGReEGor, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Deak Mr. McGrecor: Had I known the scope of the hearings being conducted 
by your committee, I would have solicited an opportunity to appear personally 
and to tell you something of our relationship with the outdoor advertising in- 
dustry. 

Since time and circumstance have blocked off any prospect of my being in 
Washington before the conclusion of your committee hearings, I wonder if you 
would be good enough to incorporate these observations in the committee pro- 
ceedings record. 

In October 1941, the Outdoor Advertising Association of America created a 
Foundation in Outdoor Advertising at the University of Notre Dame. 

Basically, the Notre Dame Foundation was created to train annually a group 
of selected college students for careers in outdoor advertising. And as im- 
portantly, each summer the university maintains a 1- to 2-week professional work- 
shop for outdoor advertising plant operators; serves as a central source for the 
eollection and maintenance of historical data relating to the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry and counsels with the responsible officers of the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry as to the true ethical means of promoting the industry welfare and 
the common good. 


——_—_ 


Appeal of Lord, Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 81 Atlnutic Reporter (2d) 53: 
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So far as I know, the outdoor advertising industry is alone among major ad- 
vertising media in the United States, in cross-fertilizing its activities via the 
medium of an university affiliate. 

For our part, we did enter into the foundation arrangement until we had 
probed and explored the nature of the industry; its place in the economy; the 
essentiality of its service, and the kind and character of the people who com- 
positely constitute the outdoor advertising industry. What we found was ever 
so pleasing. 

It is not often that one can write a letter such as this without some mis- 
givings or some sort of mental reservation. But, on the basis of all the evidence 
to date I can, in all sincerity, testify that during all our 12-year affiliation we 
have found the outdoor advertising industry a good neighbor and an essential 
partner in the business community, motivated by a sense of social responsibility, 
and lending a helping hand whenever it may be called upon to do so. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. McCarray, 
Dean, College of Commerce, 


OuTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., July 9, 1958. 
Hon. J. Harry McGrecor, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Roads, 
The House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: In lieu of a personal appearance, on behalf of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America, Inc., I would like to have the attached stat 
ment read before your committee and appear in the records. 
Very truly yours, 
MyLes STANDISH, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America, Ine. 


S {} O! HE OurTpoor ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, IN¢ 
It is an old habit of certain individuals and various groups to persistently 
portray outdoor advertising to the American people in the most unfavorable light 
These vocal minorities have falsely charged the outdoor advertising industry 
with almost every fanciful offense which wishful thinking and a complete dis 
regard of facts and economic reality could devise. 
In order that the Subconimittee on Roads may have the authentie inform: n 


Al 
in this matter, it is the desire of the Outdoor Advertising Association of Amer 


ica, Inc., to present this statement. 


\dvertising has been said to be the disseminati of information for 
purpose of creating desire. This desire may be to obtain a service, to qu 
land, or a product, to travel, to acquire knowledge, or any of thousands of pos 


sessions which may be good and desirable 
Advertising has, and can have, no independent existence of its own. It is 


a fundamental and essential part of the process of mass production | distri- 
butior It exists only because producers must disseminate information to con- 
sumers concerning the goods and services they produce and conversely, because 


consumers must have information concerning the products and services of indus 
t1 By this process a constant flow of goods from producer to consumer is 
maintained and thus we have the basis for mass production and continued 
mass employment. 

Only five major, nationwide means of communication have been developed 
during the entire evolution of the modern American mass production system, 
which have proven beyond doubt their effectiveness in economically dissemi- 
nating information vital to the consumption and production of goods. 


These five nationwide channels of communication between producer and 


consumer are newspapers, magazines, television, radio, and advertising. Each 
of these media serves important segments of business and industry which have 
found the peculiarly effective and adaptable to their needs and purpose. 
No one of them can be unreasonably regulated or restricted to the point of 
affecting the efficiency of their service without immediately adversely affecting 
sales, production and employment. 
Outdoor advertising is the only medium which is directly aimed at the public 





durin s outdoor hours and the only medium with any serious claim to effec- 
tiveness during that period. 
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The changed living habits of the American people have constantly increased 
the hours per day spent outdoors. The automobiles, good roads, the decentraliza- 
tion of cities, growth of suburbs and suburban living, enormous growth in sports 
and organized amusements of all kinds, and the complete freedom to come and 
go conferred by the automobile, have taken Americans out of doors in such num- 
bers and during such a large portion of the available leisure hours, as to make 
serious inroads upon the indoor hours available for the communication of adver- 
tising messages. Hence, increasingly important segments of business and indus- 
try find it necessary, if they wish to deliver their messages to prospective pur- 
chasers, to communicate with them where they are—outdoors. 

In addition to its national characteristics, outdoor advertising has a special 
value for most businesses in the smaller cities and towns, where many stores, 
hotels, motels, restaurants, and garages rely exclusively on outdoor advertising 
to call attention to their facilities. America’s roadside business establishments, 
representing an investment estimated at more than $10 billion, find outdoor adver- 
tising along the highways indispensable in reaching the travelers and informing 
them of the availability of their products or services. 

The vast majority of individuals and businesses competing in the economic 
processes of this country would be without a means of economically disseminating 
information about their business and their services were it not for outdoor 
advertising in one form or another. 

Of what value is a newspaper or a magazine advertisement, or a radio or tele- 
vision anouncement, to the owner of a hotel, a restaurant, a service station, a 
garage, a store, or an automobile agency, who wishes to guide a traveler on a 
highway to his establishment here and now, at this very instant? The answer 
is—none whatever. 

The sign performs a function and meets a need that no other form of advertising 
can ever hope to replace. 

Outdoor advertising, of all the major media, is particularly adaptable to the 
dissemination of information on a national basis for the largest and most wide- 
spread industry and business; on the other hand, it is equally adaptable to the 
smallest merchant who wishes to reach only the people of his immediate neighbor- 
hood, or any particular segment of the public that may be of interest to him. 

We have pointed out the place of outdoor advertising in the economic structure. 
It is not an independent phenomenon but a part and a parcel of the system of 
mass production and distribution. When it is unfairly portrayed and unjustly 
attacked, a major disservice is rendered to industry and production which, after 
all, constitute the vehicle which carries the load of our economy 

In addition to the vital need which outdoor advertising fills in the economic 
existence of the Nation, it is also a social force of great importance. This has 
been demonstrated to the American people beyond any question of doubt in time 
of defense, in time of war, and in its participation with patriotic, charitable, 
civic and religious organizations in furthering the work of these groups. 

Voluminous evidence exists, including the commendation of three Presidents 
of the United States, that this industry, through its display of hundreds of 
thousands of posters, aided immeasurably in war and defense efforts. 

Outdoor advertising operators are keenly conscious that their facilities are 
an integral part of every community in which they operate. Because they 
have always considered public service one of the responsibilities of doing busi- 
ness, and of good citizenship, it has been their policy to make available to the 
greatest extent practical, without charge, as a public service contribution, the 
facilities of the medium for the furthering of the constructive purposes of civic, 
patriotic, social, charitable and religious organizations. 

To further this purpose, the Outdoor Advertising Association of America, Inc., 
is a sustaining member of the Advertising Council, which organization for more 
than 10 years has spearheaded the tremendous task of mobilizing public opinion 
and large-scale voluntary action by the American public for a concerted attack 
on the most urgent national problems of our time. 

There is hardly a major civic, patriotic, social, charitable or religious organi- 
zation in existence in the United States which, either directly or through the 
Advertising Council, does not annually appeal to the medium for support, and 
secures that support. Their names are legion and almost too numerous to 
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mention. To recite a few which can be contacted for direct substantiation from 
their officers, we cite: 
The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
Setter schools ’* 
The American National Red Cross 
The American Cancer Society ’* 
Student nurse’ 
Young women in the Armed Forces’ 
The National Blood Program’ 
The Community Chests and Councils of America 
The Crusade for Freedom ’ 
Religion in American Life’ 
American Lutheran Publicity Bureau 
International Society of Christian Endeavor 
test Seller Publicity 
“The Family That Prays Together, Stays Together” (Family Theater) 
“Seek Peace of Mind in the Church” 
United Jewish Appeal 

Complete details of our public-service activities are included in our annual 
public-service reports. A copy of such report for the year 1952 is attached hereto 
and marked “Exhibit A.” 

TRAFFIC SAFETY 


The appalling loss of life and injury caused by traflic accidents is a challenge 
to all governmental and private agencies. Safety authorities agree that the 
general public must be effectively informed of the necessity for practicing greater 
caution while driving or walking on the public streets and highways. 

This places upon all forms of publicity and all media of advertising a tremen- 
dous civic responsibility and by the same token an opportunity to be of real 
publie service. Acting on this conviction, the outdoor-advertising industry for 
many years has joined with safety authorities, law-enforcement officials, and 
civie organizations in a cooperative effort to minimize traffic deaths and accidents. 

The particular value of the outdoor medium to the traffic-safety campaign 
is that it presents its message to the driving and pedestrian public when they 
are ac tually on the streets and highways. For this reason, members of the out 
door-advertising industry have always considered traffic safety as a cause in 
which they have a particular interest. The campaign for traffic safety is now, 
and for many years has been, a continuing campaign in which members partici 
pate month after month. 

The Outdoor Advertising Association of America, Inc., is a member of the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety, and one of its officers represents the 
association on the executive committee of that organization It is also a member 
of the National Safety Council and is directly represented on the Public Info 
mation Committee of the President’s Highway Safety Conference. 

For the 3-month period of December 1952, and January and February 1953, 
the outdoor-advertising industry, in cooperation with the National Safety Coun 
1 and the Advertising Council, inaugurated a program known as Operation 
Impact, whereby an intensive campaign was waged in behalf of traffic safety 
During these 38 months the members of this industry displayed in excess of 11,800 
posters. An enlarged and intensified Operation Impact campaign will be held 
during the months of December 1953, and January and February 1954. 

Hundreds of letters attested to the success of this campaign. Representative 
of these letters is the statement of Mr. Ned Dearborn, president of the National 
Safey Council, a copy of which statement is marked “Exhibit B.” 

The outdoor-advertising industry is very proud of its participation for many, 
many years in public-service activities of all kinds. It is, therefore, in a spirit 
of satisfaction that we are happy to recall the fact that the space contributed 
to public service last year exceeded $1,600,000, and that an approximate amount 
has been contributed to such causes year after year. 


i 
Cl 


1 Through the Advertising Council. 
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Despite established and irrefutable evidence that outdoor advertising is a most 
effective medium in the process of distribution, in the promotion of worthy 
public service, and in reducing street and highway accidents, ce rtain individuals 
and voeal minorities continue to make the claim that outdoor advertising is a 
i ce to traffic safety. No proof has ever been brought forward to substantiate 
this charge, yet the technique of consistently repeating the charge is used, 
apparently in the hope that if it is repeated frequently enough it may be believed. 
According to the rules of American debate, a charge gratuitously made may be 
ist as gratuitously denied; but the outdoor advertising industry is not satisfied 
to merely deny the charges which have not been proven. It has gone far beyond 
and is prepared, on the other hand, to prove that it does not contribute to traffic 
accidents. Further than that, there is some evidence to indicate that its very 
resence serves as a stimuli to the driver and thus tends to increase highway 


It was our belief that insurance companies who pay claims resulting from 
traffic accidents and are constantly on the alert to determine the causes of 
accidents, should be an excellent source to determine what, if any, relationship 
outdoor advertising has to traffic accidents, and we, therefore, propounded the 
l ig questions to the leading insurance companies in the United States: 

“Do the experience and records of your company disclose that any claims in 

onnection with automobile accidents on highways have ever been filed against 

our company in which it was proved or alleged that the accident involved arose 
from signboards, billboards, or advertising structures having been the basic 
cause of said accident, either by blocking the view of the road ahead or distracting 
the attention of the motorist?” 

Not one insurance company could find in their records a single case where 
rr advertising was the cause of an accident. 

Attached hereto, and marked “Exhibit C, D, E, and F” are copies of letters 
from four insurance companies which are typical of the replies received. 

In addition, the opinion of traffic safety experts was sought, and characteristic 
of such replies is the following excerpt from a letter received from Mr. Ear] F. 
Cal pbell, director of field organization, National Safety Council: 

“Periodically we have heard charges that outdoor display advertisements divert 
driver attention and thus contribute to highway accidents. We have made a 
thorough check and have been able to find no reliable data to support the con- 
clusion that outdoor advertising panels, properly placed according to the standard 
practice of the outdoor advertising industry, constitute a traffic hazard. On 
the contrary, a mass of evidence has been accumulated which establishes 
conclusively that properly planned and well-executed public information programs 
utilizing outdoor advertising have contributed materially to the reduction of 
tral accidents.” 

Markel Service, Inc., a firm of highway safety specialists and ins) 


outdor 





‘ance under 
writers, in an article appearing in Collier’s magazine on November 15, 1952, made 

e following statement: 

“Not long ago, an alarming upturn in accidents was reported by a company 
after it had routed its trucks over a newly opened superhighway. One driver 
had been killed—his truck went off the road and overturned—and four others 
had piled up in the rear of slow-moving autos. The truth emerged when a Markel 


‘ 


engineer, following a line of tractor trailers, found himself drowsing at the 








wheel It was a plain case of ‘highway hypnosia,’ induced by a straight road 
unrelieved by attention-catching signs or advertising billboards. The accidents 





ceased as soon as the trucks were switched to a route flanked by signs which 
kept drivers awake and alert. 

“Highway hypnosis, a grave danger on such billboardless speedways as the 
Pr sylvania and New Jersey Turnpikes, is so prevalent that it overshadows the 
unusual number of accidents that occur on roads leading off the turnpikes.” 

Dr. A. R. Lauer, professor of psycholog director, driving research labora- 
tory: Industrial Science Research Institute, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 
has ce ied on intensive research for many years as to the causes of traffie ac- 
cidents. We submit herewith an excerpt from a statement made by Dr. Lauer the 

tt part of June 1953: 

Yo o doubt know that the driving research aboratory at Iowa State Col- 

e has as one of its main purposes the investi: 


ommendation for elimination of such 








ion of causes of accidents. and 





uses aS Well as research con- 

ing the improvement of driving conditions 
“During the past 25 years we have investigated practically every known cause 
ent. The scope of our investigations includes examination of accident 
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records, case histories, laboratory experiments, and extensive road tests in prac 
tically every State in the Union. 

“It is our confirmed opinion that advertising signs do not contribute to traffic 
accidents—and barring an exceptional case where an advertising sign may be 
placed in such manner as to obstruct the normal view of traffic at intersections 
or where its copy or embellishments may be confused with a traffic signal—out- 
door advertising has no relation to accident-causation whatsoever. 

“Our research has developed considerable evidence to indicate that outdoor 
advertising and other roadside objects serve as stimuli to the driver and actually 
tend to increase highway safety by keeping him alert and preventing him from 
becoming a victim of highway hypnosis.” 

The files of the association contain literally thousands of letters from governors, 
judges, highway commissioners, police officials, traffic safety coordinators, and 
others, attesting to the value of outdoor advertising in helping to prevent traffic 
accidents, but no point would be gained by further accumulation of exhibits to 
attach to this statement 

‘or many years most of the same individuals who have repeated the traffic 
safety charge, have included esthetic objections in their attacks 

Esthetics are important to all people. A concept of esthetics, however, is a very 
personal thing and must be weighed with other considerations The very necessi 
ties of life compe! disagreement with the concept that the economic requirements 





of the people as expressed through commerce, agriculture, and industry, must 
invariably give way to the esthetic point of view 

Were esthetic considerations to become the chief criteria by which we determine 
the continued existence of the means of production, industry, and distribution, 
it would indeed be a sad plight for the continuance of our entire economy. 

All enlightened business strives t j 
sistent with the public interest and it is the constant aim of the members of the 
Outdoor Advertising Assoc 
in such condition and repair that they will be pleasing to the greatest number 


o carry on its activities in a manner con 


ation to so locate their structures and to keep them 





of people. To that end the industry has promulgated a code of governing policies, 
copy of which is attached and marked “Exhibit G.” 
Finally, we should point out that outdoor advertising is a lawful business in 





all of the 48 States. That its structures are located on property leased or 
owned by the operators. That its members are reputable and responsible citizens, 
interested in and participating in the civic and sccial life of their respective 


communities. 


More than 12,000 people are employed directly in the organized outdoor adver 
tising industry, and a greater number are engaged he various other forms 
of outdoor advertising. Many thousands of other people in related lines of 
ithography, paint, steel fabrication, and erecti | the outdoor advertising 
departments of advertising agencies owe theil vi ood indirectly to this 


industry 
In 1952 the total annual payroll of the outdoor advertising industry and its 


affiliates was considerably in excess of $100 million 
The outdoor advertising industry seeks no specia rivilege It desires only 
to receive the same fair treatment that is accorded to other businesses 
Respectfully submitted 
Mytres STANDISH, 
Chai n of the Board 


(Excerpts from an advertising folder submitted with the state- 
ment, in the files of the committee:) 


Serving you 

Every many, woman, and child in the United States, directly or indirectly, 
receives some benefit from one or more of the public services listed herein. 
It is this realization that prompts the members of the outdoor advertising 
industry to contribute their facilities, without charge, to these worthy causes. 


Throughout the year 

Each and every month, throughout the year, the outdoor advertising industry 
allocates a portion of its space to at least one worthy public service campaign. 
This activity has been an integra] part of the outdoor advertising industry’s 
program for many years. 


34172—538—pt. 2——20 
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iround the clock 


Every hour of every day the messages of these outdoor posters are brought 
home to the American public. Thus, in a very special way outdoor advertising 
is the tireless advocate of better living in a safer, healthier, and happier 
America. The inside of this folder dramatically demonstrates the consistency of 

tdoor advertising’s interest in worthy causes. 


“THE ADVERTISING COUNCII A PUBLIC SERVICE PROJECT” 


Posters bearing this imprint were displayed in cooperation with the Advertis- 
ing Council, of which the Outdoor Advertising Association is a member. For 
more than 10 years the Advertising Council has spearheaded the tremendous 
task of mobilizing public opinion and large-scale voluntary action by the Amer- 
can public for a concerted attack on the most urgent national problems of our 
time. 

“GREEN CROSS FOR SAFETY” 


Posters bearing this imprint were displayed by the outdoor advertsing industry 


as a part of the “Stop accidents” program of the Advertising Council and the 
National Safety Council. 


Total contributions to nationally promoted traffic safety campaigns 


24-sheet posters- ; E 15, 947 
Advertising impressions - ae _... 3, 013, 794, 000 
Estimated space value_- cman ae $398, 650 


Total contributions to promote sale of United States Savings and Defense Bonds 


24-sheet posters__- ‘ : pid ‘ -— 10, 422 
Advertising impressions és 2, 023, 379, 00O 
Estimated space value ‘ ; $231, 465 


Total contributions to nationally promoted public-service campaigns 





t Advertisir Estimated 
t r I ace ilue 
l 7, 478 113, 342, 000 $16 
ter 7 13, 000 
} ( 071 l 6, 419, 000 
( 12 797, 013, 000 
4 2, 5 472, 689, 000 
& R49 47, 702, 000 5 Da 
] Re ‘ 2, 632 197, 448, OO 56, 877 
4 ed } Bl Progra 02 71, 725. 000 65, 370 
Get Out Vote 2 1, 157, 814, 000 132, 38: 
Che 760 521, 640. 000 59, 644 
} F 687. 01 wn) 78. 552 
R i i 5 OO a4 O00. OU 108, O50 
Grand totals 
sheet posters aman 8, 849 
24-sheet posters ; a 74, 130 
Advertising impressions 15, 711, S893, 000 
Estimated space value_-- $1, 697, 645. OO 


Exurir B 


STATEMENT BY NED H. DEARBORN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 
CHICAGO (11), ILL. 


The National Safety Council is grateful to outdoor advertising and the Out- 
door Advertising Association of America for one of the most important contribu- 
tions to safety made by any medium in the Nation. 

We have been delighted and gratified to see the continuing anu expanding 


support and leadership of safety demonstrated by the outdoor advertising indus- 
try 
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We feel that no appeal to the motorists could possibly be more timely than 
that presented through the medium of outdoor panels. And we hope that the 
energetic traffic safety program now being conducted through the outdoor adver- 
tising industry, featuring the operation impact project, continues and grows 





EXHIBIT C 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY Co., 
Hartford, 15, Conn., May 28, 1947. 
Mr. FRANK BLAKE, 
Director df Public Policy, Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Deak Mr. BiaKeE: In reply to your inquiry we can say that our claim exam- 
iners here at the home office can recall no instances where a billboard was alleged 
to have been the cause of any automobile accident in which our policyholders 
were involved. 
Sincerely, 
A. W. SPAULDING, 
Vice President. 





ExHIsit D 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CASUALTY INSURANCE Co., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., June 13, 1947. 
Mr. FRANK BLAKgE, 
Director of Public Policy, 
Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

DEAR Str: We have been asked whether automobile accidents reported to us 
which occurred on rural highways were in any cases caused by billboards or 
advertising structures. 

Of the many rural highway accidents reported to us, we do not believe in 
any single instance was it ever claimed that the accident was caused by bill- 
boards either blocking the view of the road or distracting the attention of the 
motorist. 

rom our records and experience, we do not believe that these outdoor Dill 
boards are an accident hazard. 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. ENGELL, 


Claims Manager 


ExHIsit bb 
THe TRAVELERS, 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, 
Hartford 15, Conn., May 28, 1947. 
Mr. FRANK BLAKE, 
Director of Public Policy, Outdoor Advertising Association of America, 
24 East Washington Street, Chicago, Il. 

Dear Mr. BLAKE: As you know, the Travelers Insurance Cos. were one of 
the first commercial organizations to conduct a campaign in an attempt to 
arouse public opinion to the needlessness of most automobile accidents. Since 
1930, we have published and distributed more than 25 million copies of safety 
booklets, accident analyses, and other literature in which we have pointed out 
the causes of accidents and the methods of their prevention. 

At no time have we ever seen enough evidence that signboards or poster panels 
are an accident hazard, to even mention it. Neither in the accident reports 
which we obtain from the various States, nor in our own claim files, do we find 
any cases where accidents were actually caused because signboards or poste 
panels blocked the view of the road, or distracted the attention of the motorists 

I have personal knowledge of the considerable assistance which the billboard 
industry has given to local safety campaigns in many communities, and it would 
seem that this praiseworthy civic help would certainly more than balance out 
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any slight onvenience—if there is such—which the billboards might cause 
to the motoring public 
Very truly yours 
HARRY BARSANTEE, 
Supervisor, News Bureau 


ExHrsirT F 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Co., 
Chicago 4, Ill., June 19, 1947 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
29 East Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
(Attention Mr. Frank Blake, director of public policy. ) 

GENTLEMEN : This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 3d, whereby, 
with copy of letter of April 27, 1987, you propounded the following question : 

“Does the experience and records of the Continental Casualty Co. disclose that 
any claims in connection with automobile accidents on rural highways have 
ever been filed against you, in which it was either proved or alleged that the 
accident involved arose from signboards, billboards, or advertising structures 
having been the basic cause of said accident, either through blocking the view 
to the road ahead or distracting the attention of the motorist?” 
We can say that it is impossible for us to review all of the claim files for the pur- 
pose of answering this inquiry. However, we have discussed the question with 
our supervisors and they can recall of no instances wherein the approximate 
cause of an accident arose out of the blocking of the view, or distracting the 
f a motorist, as a result of signboards or advertising structures. 


Very truly 


attention 
yours, 
D. C. ANDERSON, 


GOVERNING POLICIES, OUTDOOR ADVERTISIN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC, 


The governing principles and policies are here presented by the association 
to ike clear its position regarding the conduct of the industry and its relation 
to the ] ibli nterest 


FORE WORD 


Outdoor advertising, as one of the major mediums of advertising, is an essential 


part of the process of distribution which makes possible the American system of 





mass production and the high standards of living it has created. 

rhe il portance ¢ f the function and the value of the contribution of outdoor 
dvertising are fully attested by its s essful and continuous use by the country’s 
eading manufacturers, distributors, and merchants 

Outdoor advertising is only one of the many uses of private property located 
ary arteries of travel developed by the evolution of traffic and the 
ls increase in the daily use of the automobile 

As a part of a basic readjustment of the facilities of distribution, outdoor 

vertising is necessarily influenced and controlled by the same economic factors 

ich inevitably determine and control the proper placement and location of all 

ymmercial enterprise. 

rhis association, recognizing the several interests of the traveling public, 
owners of property, and the operators of business, and being desirous of exercising 
ts rights in a manner fully consistent with the best interests of all, promulgates 
these principles and policies of operation binding upon its members as a condition 

membership: 








OBJECTIVES 


1. To provide an economical and efficient means of communication between 
producer and consumer. 

2. To insure, through standardization of structures and operating practices, 
a scientifically planned advertising medium. 

5. To conduct the industry with due consideration of the public interest and 
welfare. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 


1. Members of this association will erect and maintain advertising structures 
only: 
(a) upon property leased or owned by the members ; 
(0) in accordance with association standards of construction and mainte- 
nance; 
(c) consistent with established principles of safety, as defined by traffic 
and engineering authorities; 
(d) in such a manner as to recognize and respect the public interest in— 
(1) natural scenic beauty ; 
(2) parks, parkways, and their immediate approaches; 
(3) historical monuments, shrines, and places; 
(€) so as to respect the rights and interests of owners and occupants of 
property in fact residential. 
2. Members of this association will display copy only in conformity with 
association standards, and will display no copy which 
(a) induces a violation of Federal or State laws; 
(0) is offensive to the moral standards of the community ; 
(c) is false, misleading, or deceptive. 
Furthermore, the Outdoor Advertising Association of America will support 
the enactment of nondiscriminatory legislation for the reasonable regulation of 
the use of land abutting public ways, providing such legislation has the support 


of a majority of the owners of property and business in the area to be regulated 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND J. LEHMAN, GENERAL ATTORNEY AND COMMERCE COUNSEI 
AND CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON THE I] [ICS ¢ RAIL AX HIiGHwa [TRANS 
PORTATION, THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA FE Rariway Co N BEHALI 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


My name is Roland J. Lehman I am general attorney and commerce counsel 
of the Santa Fe Railroad and chairman of its committee on the economies o il 
and highway transportation. The following statement is made on behalf of the 
Association of American Railroads 

Pursuant to the provisions of sections 2450, 3412, and 3413 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, the Federal Government presently levies various so-called motor 
fuel taxes consisting of an excise tax of 2 cents a 
gallon on lubricating oils, and 2 cents a gallon on diesel oil For the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1952, these motor-fuel taxes produced the following 
revenues: 


gallon on gasoline, 6 cents a 





Gasoline $S51 O71 
Lubricating oils 92, 288, 893 
Diesel oil 14, 682, TS5 

Total 958, 509, 749 


‘he continued levy and disposition of these taxes by the Federal Government 
is the subject of several proposals on the agenda of the Subcommittee on Roads 
of the House Committee on Public Works Under one proposal, the Federal 
Government would relinquish such taxes in favor of the States, i. e., the Federal 
Government would cease to levy such taxes and the States would impose equiva 
lent rates of tax in addition to those now levied by them. Repeal of the Federal 
taxes would not be made contingent upon the imposition of like amounts of taxes 
by the States since such a requirement doubtless would be unlawful and entirely 
ineffectual. Whether or not equivalent rates of tax would in fact be levied by 
the States would be wholly a matter of choice on their part Moreover, the 
taxes would be expended by the States exactly as they desired without any 
Federal supervision. 

Under the other proposal, the Federal taxes apparently would be deposited 
in a Federal-aid highway trust fund and apportioned among the several States 
iu the manner now provided by law for expenditure on projects on the Federal- 
aid primary and secondary highway systems The taxes would be distributed 

1In the absence of legislation providing otherwise, the tax on diesel oil and gasoline 


will become 1% cents a gallon on and after April 1, 1954. 


?From information inserted in the record by the chairman of the subcommittee See 
> 


p. 2 of transcript of hearings, vol. I, Wednesday, April 15, 1953 
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to the States on the basis of factors such as area, population, and mileage of 
post roads in accordance with the formula now applied rather than in proportion 

) the respective State contributions and no amounts could be used by the States 
for maintenance or for highways other than those comprising the Federal-aid 

ighway systems. Presumably Federal supervision would continue. 

The precise nature of the proposals is not entirely clear. However, both appear 
to be predicated upon the assumption that the Federal motor fuel taxes should 
be expended wholly for highway purposes since they presently exceed Federal 
aid highway appropriations by a fairly substantial amount. For example, the 
Federal motor-fuel taxes now levied totaled $815,580,056 in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1952,.° whereas Federal highway-aid authorized in the same fiscal year 
amounted to $500 million.* 

The fact is that the Federal taxes on motor fuels were levied for the general 

support of Government rather than for highway purposes and the amount 
thereof is entirely unrelated to Federal highway aid. In its report on public aids 
to domestic transportation, published September 18, 1944, the staff of the Board 
of Investigation and Research, created pursuant to the Transportation Act of 
1940, stated that Federal taxes on gasoline and lubricating oils were first enacted 
n 1932 as emergency measures; that they have remained in effect with altera 
tion in rates of tax from time to time in accordance with general revenue needs : 
and that they have been continued in response to general fiscal needs rather than 
to the coincidental Federal program for extending highway aid.’ 
“* * * these and various other excises originated as emergency measures, 
under conditions when the manifest purpose of the Government was to find 
additional] temporary sources of general revenues. Subsequent repealers, re- 
enactments, and changes in tax rates have likewise been made in response to 
general fiscal needs rather than to the coincidental Federal program for extend 
ing highway aids. * * *” 

“The decisive weight of the evidence is against the conclusion that the Federal 
automotive excises as presently constituted can be treated as road-use taxes. 
They are to be considered, rather, as parts of an expanding list of miscellane 
ous excise taxes adopted by the Federal Government to provide greater revenues 
in the face of rapidly rising expenditure and Federal debt.” 

The staff of the Board of Investigation and Research further pointed out 
that various highway user groups have vigorously opposed these Federal excise 
taxes in the past, and that, in urging their repeal, some of the affected groups 
have explicitly denied that such taxes are to be associated with Federal highway 
expenditures Spokesmen for the American Trucking Associations, Ine., in 
1947 and again in 1950, appeared before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, in support of the repeal of these excise taxes and in 
each instance characterized them as “a contribution to the general revenues 
of the Government for which no special benefits whatever are derived.”* Fur- 
thermore, in a pamphlet reprinted in February 1950, the National Highway 
Users Conference, in urging repeal of the Federal automotive excise taxes, 
stated: 

“They bear no relationship to Federal aid, either in purpose or amounts, 
and it was never intended that they should (p. 1) 

* a x . * x > 

“Neither historically nor practically, has the Federal highway-aid program 
depended upon or been connected with, Federal excise taxes (p. 8).” 

The Federal motor fuel taxes, as declared by the staff of the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research, are excise taxes levied for the general support of 
Government. They are not highway-user taxes and have no relation to amounts 
appropriated by the Federal Government for highway aid. Neither the States 
nor highway users have any valid claim upon any portion of such taxes. There 
is no more reason why such taxes should be used to defray the cost of con- 
struction or maintenance of the highways than liquor taxes should be used 
for the construction of distilleries or taxes on jewelry should be used for the 
mining of precious metals. They merely represent contributions to the general 


From information shown on p. 60 of Supplement to 13th Edition of Tax Systems, pub 

shed by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., under date of February 1, 1953 P 

* Public Law No. 769, September 7, 1950, 81st Cong., 2d sess.. 64 Stat. 785 

®* Public Aids to Domestic Transportation, H. Doc. No. 159, 79th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 288 
290. See, also, report of the staff of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation, entitled 
“Pnblie Aids to Transportation.” vol. IV, pp. 53-54 

*John W. Lawrence, managing director American Trucking Associations (1947), and 
Harry FE. Boot, attorney, American Trucking Associations (1950) appearing hefore the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives 1947—transcript of hearings 
pt. I, Excise Taxes, p. 714: 1950—hearing held February 17, 1950 F 
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support of Government by the manufacturers and users of the products taxed. 

The proposals under consideration by the subcommitee contemplate imposi- 
tion of approximately the same level of motor-fuel taxes as now. Neither pro 
ducers nor users would be relieved of the present tax burden. Under one pro 
posal, these excise taxes would be levied by the States rather than by the 
Federal Government. Under the other proposal, they would continue to be 
levied by the Federal Government but would be deposited in a Federal-aid 
highway trust fund. The only real change in the present situation would be 
that these taxes would be withdrawn from the general support of the Federal 
Government and that they would be expended either by the Federal Government 
or by the States wholly for highway purposes. 

With the exception of the tax on diese] oil, which became effective in No 
vember 1951, the Federal motor-fuel taxes have been in effect for more than 
20 years, and have been applied all that time to the general support of Govern 
ment. Whether the Federal Government can now afford to relinquish them is a 
fiscal problem as to which the railroad industry does not express any opinion. 
Determination of this question depends upon national income, budgetary re 
quirements, domestic and foreign, and a host of other factors. But the rail 
road industry does desire to register a most vigorous objection to the diversion 
of the Federal motor-fuel taxes from the general support of Government to 
highway purposes. 

Conversion of the Federal motor-fuel taxes from excises for the support of 
the Federal Government into road-user taxes to be expended either by the 
Federal Government or the States solely for highway purposes would substan- 
tially increase the disproportionate share of the highway-tax burden already 
borne by the passenger automobiles. 

Recent State studies establish that the gasoline tax, which is the principal 
form of highway-user charge in effect in the various States, does not result in 
the payment by the large and heavy trucks of their fair share of the cost of 
providing and maintaining the highways. Unless supplemented in some way by 
substantial additional taxes more directly related to vehicle weights and mileage 
it has the effect of subsidizing the large commercial vehicles at the expense of 
the passenger automobiles and light trucks.’ 

In a report published September 23, 1950, Dr. James C. Nelson, economic 
consultant and professor of economics, the State College of Washington, stated: ° 

“Several highway finance studies have shown that on the average automobiles 
tend to pay for highway services at a gross ton-mile rate (in mills) greater than 
most other classes of motor vehicles, particularly the heavier busses and trucks. 
* * * The basic reasoning for this result is that the heavier vehicles do not 
increase their consumption of motor fuels in direct proportion to their increase 
in weight over that of the passenger car. Thus, a highway-user-tar structure 
which places sole or principal reliance upon motor-fuel tares at a rate per gallon 
equal for all classes of motor vehicles is inherently regressive.’ [Emphasis 
supplied. ] 

The fact that motor fuel taxes bear more heavily upon lightweight vehicles 
such as passenger automobiles, farm pickup trucks and delivery trucks than 
upon heavy commercial vehicles has been again confirmed in a report published 
November 1952 on the Financing of California’s Highways by Mr. Richard M. 
Zettel, economic consultant and executive secretary of the Joint Fact-Finding 
Committee on Highways of the California Legislature. 

Because of the fuel-consumption differential coupled with the weight differ- 
ence, the motor-fuel tax per ton-mile of passenger vehicle is substantiallly in 
excess of that for the heavier commercial vehicle. In report prepared by the 
Citizens Public Expenditure Survey, Inc., of New York State in February 1950 
jriffenhagen & Associates, consultants in public administration and finance, 
stated that, “The light passenger vehicle pays 314 times as much in motor fuel 
taxes per ton-mile as the heavy truck pays” (p. 151); and, in a brochure pub- 
lished in August 1952, entitled “Motor Vehicle Taxation in Illinois,” the Illinois 
Division of Highways of the Illinois Department of Public Works and Buildings 
stated, “For $1 in motor-fuel tax a passenger car uses the highway system to the 





7 Statement by David I. Mackie, general counsel, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, on behalf of the railroad industry, on April 18, 1950, before Subcommittee on 
Domestic Land and Water Transportation of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, held pursuant to S. Res. 50, 8ist Cong 

® Report entitled ‘Taxing Washington's Motor Vehicles Equitably for Highway Services,” 
submitted to the Joint Legislative Fact-Finding Committee on Highways, Streets, and 
Bridges of the State of Washington on September 23, 1950 
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extent of 659 ton-miles, while for the same charge a large truck uses the highway 
system to the extent of 1,965 ton-miles, or about 3 times as much” (p. 14). 

Confirmation of the fact that passenger automobiles pay about three times as 
much per ton-mile in motor-fuel taxes as do heavy trucks is found in datd 
recently published by the United States Bureau of Public Roads. The April 1953 
issue of Public Roads (vol. 27, No. 7), a journal of highway research published 
by the Bureau, contains an article entitled “Road-User and Property Taxes on 
Selected Motor Vehicles, 1953.” From data in table 2 (p. 129) of the article, 
an automobile designated as vehicle No. 1 is said to have average characteristics 
as follows: 


6-passenger club coupe: 


Empty weight... _-- pounds__ 3, 059 
Gross weight__--_- els ; a0... o. So» 
I a nell erica miles__._ 9, 500 
Gasoline used per year at 16% miles per gallon___- ___gullons 576 


Table 2 shows the following characteristics for a four-axle tracter-semitrailer 
combination, designated as vehicle No. 8: 

Maximum gross weight with load, 50,000 pounds. 

Average gross weight, 38,485 pounds, or 19.24 tons 

Annual travel per year, 65,000 miles 

Gasoline used per year, at 4 miles per gallon, 16,250 gallons 

\ssuming an average gross weight for the automobile of 3,000 pounds or 1.75 
tons, and a gasoline fuel tax rate of 5 cents per gallon, calculations show that the 
automobile operator pays 0.173 cent for each ton-mile of transportation.’ Similar 
calculations show that the operato! of the 50,000-pound combination pays 0.065 
cent per ton-mile of transportation. Thus, with a gasoline fuel tax of 5 cents per 
gallon, the operator of the heavy combinations pays only about one-third as much 
per ton-mile as the automobile operator 

Motor-fuel taxes have been supplemented by various types of higher-user taxes 
predicated upon the weight of the several classes of vehicles operated on the high- 
ways Nevertheless, in 1951, State motor-fuel taxes constituted $1,812,624,000, 
2 percent of total State motor-vehicle taxes amounting to $2,866,804,000.% 
As long as motor-fuel taxes constitute so large a proportion of total highway-user 
taxes, the average motorist and the operators of farm pickup trucks and light 
commercial vehicles will continue to pay a discriminatory and unwarranted share 
of the cost of construction and maintenance of the highways and the operators 
of heavy trucks will continue to benefit at their expense. 

This discriminatory situation should be remedied rather than aggravated and 
the subsidy enjoyed by the heavy commercial vehicles should be eliminated by 
less emphasis upon motor-fuel taxes and more emphasis upon weight-distance 
a basis for highway-user taxation. Federal gasoline taxes amounted to 
16,000 in 1951 If these taxes had been added to the State motor-fuel 
taxes in 1951 and applied wholly to highway purposes, as urged before the sub- 
committee, fuel taxes would have comprised 69.7 percent of the total State motor 
vehicle taxes paid in that year. Segregation of the Federal gasoline taxes in a 
trust fund and their expenditure solely for highway purposes would have had 
substantially the same effect. Thus, the motor-fuel taxes which authorities agree 
fall most heavily upon passenger automobiles and light commercial vehicles would 
have been increased to more than two-thirds of the total under either of the 
proposals before the subcommittee 

Diversion of the Federal motor-fuel taxes from the support of Government to 
the construction and maintenance of highways would be exceedingly unfair to the 
vners of the millions of passenger automobiles and light commercial vehicles 
comprising approximately 99 percent of the vehicles operating on the Nation’s 
highways. Furthermore, the deficiency in Federal revenues caused by repeal of 
the Federal motor-fuel taxes or their segregation for highway purposes would 
aggravate the already grave problem of Government finance. 
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Che weighted average rate of motor-fuel tax in 1952 was 4.83 cents per gallon. Table 
19 issued by the Bureau of Public Roads in May 1953 
High y Statistics, 1951, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, 
pp. 32—34 
Highway Statistics, 1951, U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, 
p. 37 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH H. Hays, COUNSEL, THE ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN RAIL- 
WAYS, ON BEHALF OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


My hame is Joseph H. Hays and my office is at Chicago, Ill. I am counsel, 
the Association of Western Railways. I appear here on behalf of the Associa 
tion of American Railroads. That association is well-known to most of your 
committee. It includes in its membership almost all class I railroads. Its 
members operate more than 95 percent of the class I mileage and their revenues 
amount to more than 95 percent of the class I railroad revenues. 

At the outset I wish to say that the railroads are now, and traditionally have 
been, in favor of good roads. In the early years of the century they helped to 
promote the good roads movement as a means of developing the various areas 
they served and they have always adhered to that policy. A large part of every 
thing the railroads haul moves part of the distance over the public highways. 

Che topics upon which you invite comment indicate concern with the broader 
aspects of Federal aid and raise questions of Federal policy fundamental to our 
national economy. ‘These questions concern the extent to which the Federal 
Government should spend funds to build roads or to encourage the States and 
other local units of government to do so; the character of highways to be built; 
the manner in which they may be financed. They necessarily require considera- 
tion of the purposes for which, and manner in which, such highways are to be 
used 

The railroads are interested in many of the subjects on your docket including 
proposals for the extension of turnpikes and transcontinental superhighways ; 
increase in funds for the interstate system; segregation of Federal motor-fuel 
taxes for highways; inquiry as to the effect of heavy vehicle traffic on highway 
specifications and construction costs; and related subjects. They are, of course, 
concerned with the effect of these proposals upon railroad efficiency and economy, 
and the ability of the railroads to maintain themselves as completely self-sustain 
ing institutions of private enterprise. 

Their concern is not primarily with the use of public highways for the move 
ment of passenger automobiles, farm trucks and others of ordinary weight, but 
rather with the extent to which highways are to be built and used for the move- 
ment of freight in heavy vehicles. 

There is a valid distinction, and an important one, between highways designed 
and built for the general purpose of accommodating passenger cars and light 
trucks and those of a design necessary to accommodate the movement of large 
numbers of heavy trucks engaged in the transportation of freight which may be 
termed “freightways.” The different characteristics of these types of vehicles 
produce marked differences as to design, cost of construction, cost of mainte 
nance and useful service life between the general-purpose highway and the 
freightway. There is also a marked difference in the economic effects of high 
way use for these separate purposes. The concern of the railroads with Federal 
policy as to highways is mainly with the underlying questions of national policy 
which grow out of these distinctions 

The overwhelming majority of all vehicles registered as trucks are used in 
performing local transportation service, in most cases incidental to the operation 
of some other line of business, and can be accommodated by general-purpose 
highways without extraordinary increments of strength in pavements and 
bridges.’ With these trucks railroads are in no real sense competitive 

But with the remaining heavy trucks there is a very different story. 

They constitute less than 5 percent of all vehicles registered as trucks and 
less than 1 percent of all motor vehicles, yet it is those within this limited 
class which cause the problem for those who must finance and build the roads, 
for the great majority of highway users, and for the railroads. 

Highways and bridges capable of accommodating these vehicles in intercity 
service, without excessive maintenance expense or premature failure, require 
extraordinary increments of strength and consequent higher construction cost. 
When highways which have not been provided with such extraordinary incre- 





1Thomas H. MacDonald, when Commissioner, U. 8S. Bureau of Public Roads, estimated 
that more than 95 percent of all trucks weigh less than 24,000 pounds wnen fully loaded 
Testimony on Senate Resolution 50, reprinted as A Factual Discussion of Motortruck 
Operation, Regulation, and Taxation, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, 


p. 64. 
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ments of strength are used by such vehicles (which is the case with many thou- 
sands of miles of existing highways) increased maintenance cost, or shortened 
service life, or both, are the direct results. In either instance the extra costs 
required are affected by the magnitude of individual loads and the number, or 
volume, of heavy trucks in the traffic stream. 

Another witness, Col. John W. Wheeler, will deal with this subject in his dis- 
-cussion of the effect of heavy vehicle traffic upon the specifications and con- 
struction costs of highways. There is overwhelming evidence to prove that the 
additional road cost incurred for the sole purpose of accommodating these ve- 
hicles in intercity service is tremendous. Moreover, in carrying on such inter- 
city movement this limited class of motor vehicles is performing a service which 
largely duplicates a service already available by rail or other means. 

In dealing with these questions, considerations even broader than those pertain- 
ng strictly to highway policy are involved. Basically highway problems are 
transportation problems, and cannot be dealt with properly without giving at- 
tention to other aspects of transportation as well. The point was well put by Mr. 
Joseph B. Eastman at the time he was Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 
when he said (Report on Transportation Legislation, H. Doc. No. 89, 74th Cong., 
Pp. 32): 

“The transportation system is a unit and must be dealt with as such. The 
various agencies interlock and react, one against another, in a multitude of 
ways.” 

The declared national transportation policy of Congress looks to the develop- 
ment, coordination, and preservation of a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail, as well as other means, adequate to meet the needs 
of the commerce of the United States, of the postal service, and of the national 
defense. This objective is to be attained by fostering sound, economic condi- 
tions in transportation and among the several carriers, and by recognizing and 
preserving the inherent advantages of each form of transportation. Economical 
and efficient service is to be promoted. This declared policy clearly contem- 
plates that each form of transportation will take its proper place, no more and 
no less, in the overall national transportation system. Highway transportation 
has had, and will have, profound effect upon transportation by rail as well as 
other means and Federal policy as to public highways greatly influences develop- 
ments in the entire field of transportation. 

But that commendable declaration of policy, spelled out by Congress in the 
Interstate Commerce Act, has not been adhered to in the promotional activi- 
ties of the Federal Government. There is no express statement of policy in 
Federal-aid road legislation It is readily apparent that it is illogical and unwise 
to plan and promote the further expansion of highway transportation without 
taking into account the effect of that action upon other forms of transportation 
and upon the adequacy, efficiency, and cost of all transportation. Whatever 
the decisions may be as to promotional activity, they should be based upon an 
understanding and a wise and impartial evaluaticn of all of the pertinent 
factors. These include the differences in design, cost, capacity, safety, and 
economic effects between highways built to carry large numbers of heavy 
vehicles and the kind of highways which are entirely adequate for traffic gen- 
erally. They also include questions as to the sufficiency of existing highways, 
railways, and other means of transport, and the effect upon them of the promo- 
tion and building of new freightways. It is only in the light of such pertinent 
considerations that decisions should be reached. 

Fifteen years ago, in its 1988 Report to Congress, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made an observation which is pertinent to the present situation. It 
said (p. 17): 

“The extraordinary development of highway transportation could not have 
heen accomplished, save for the expenditures of billions of Federal and State 
funds in the construction and maintenance of a network of paved highways 
covering the entire country. * * * The vast increase in the supply of transporta- 
tion facilities thus accomplished was made without any general plans, prevision 
of results or attempt to shape or control them on the part of the Government.” 

In view of the current unprecedented demand for huge new expenditures for 
highways this comment made 15 years ago is even more pertinent todav. 
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Students of transportation for many years have urged the Congress to recon- 
cile its promotional and its regulatory activities with respect to the several 
forms of transportation—to adopt and to adhere to a well-integrated program 
designed to carry out and make really effective its stated national policy as to 
transportation. We repeat that recommendation and urge this committee to 
cooperate with others to hasten its adoption. No complete and fully integrated 
program in the entire field of transportation has been undertaken. 

The desirability of such a program admits of no debate. The immediate prob- 
lem is to shape current Federal policy as to highways without the aid of an 
overall program or the factfinding machinery essential to its execution. 

In arriving at a determination of the character of highways which should be 
built, these unanswered questions stand out: 

Would the further expansion of highways to be used as freightways reduce 
or increase the overall cost of transportation? Would it impair the ability of the 
railroads and other existing forms of transportation to serve he needs of com- 
merce and of the national defense? 

Is it wise to use Federal funds to further expand the mileage of highways 
built as freightways requiring extra increments of cost necessary to accom- 
modate 1 percent of all vehicles when, with the same money, more miles of less 
expensive highways could be provided to serve the needs of the remaining 99 
percent? 

In any rational program for the promotion of public highways, serious problems 
of finance are immediately confronted. There have been listed for discussion 
various proposals as to the Federal tax on gasoline and diesel fuel. Another 
witness, Mr. R. J. Lehman, will discuss those subjects. There ure, of course, other 
questions as to finance which merit attention. 

What provision should be made to assure an equitable distribution of the 
highway tax burden among various classes of highway users? 

A further field of inquiry requiring careful attention is the protection and 
care of the pavement and bridges now in use. If the highway problem is to be 
solved, effective steps must be taken to prevent waste and destruction of the 
existing highway plant as well as the roads that are to be built in the future. 
There is abundant evidence to the effect that highways generally are being over- 
oaded both in their structural and volume capacity An eminent engineer, Mr 
Samuel C. Hadden, who was until April 1, 1953, chairman of the Indiana State 
Highway Commission, summarized the situation with these remarks: 

“A greatly augmented and still increasing number of heavy trucks and trailers, 
operating for long distances at high speeds, is destroying our roads faster than 
we can find the money with which to replace them.” 

It is also important to understand that although repetitive loading of highways 
by heavy axles has a serious deteriorating effect which increases with the mul 
tiplication of numbers of heavier trucks, no method is suggested or utilized 
by any State by means of which the volume of traffic by heavy trucks is regulated 
or controlled as a method of highway protection. 

Size and weight limits for motor vehicles have been successively increased 
after the building of the great majority of the mileage of pavement and bridges 
(appendix A). Montana, Nebraska, Iowa, Connecticut, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina have increased such limits in one manner or another this year. We 
need not argue the common sense inherent in a stable and proper relationship 
between vehicle weight and the capacity of roads and bridges. 

Demands for money for highway improvement are unprecedented. In the 
face of these pressing demands waste is inexcusable. Something must be done 
to make existing roads last longer. 

What responsibility has the Federal Government to prevent overloading of 
highways? Should the power to grant or withhold Federal aid be employed to 
encourage the States to maintain load limitations within the limits of highway 
and bridge capacity and to stimulate eifective and consistent enforcement of load 
limit laws? 

All these and many others are questions which present themselves in the cur 
rent inquiry. We commend them to your careful attention 
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APPENDIX A 


Number of changes made by States increasing truck-weight limits during the 
period 1942 to 1952, both inclusive 
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Increases in legal weight limits of commercial motor vehicles, 1940-52, by States 
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Increases in legal weight limits of commercial motor vehicles, 1940-52, by 
States—Continued 
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Increases in legal weight limits of commercial motor vehicles, 1940-52, by 
States—Continued 
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or combinations, other than tractor-semitrailers, axle limit is 18,000 pounds 
953 session of the legislature increased the maximum gross weight of combinations to 76,800 pounds, 
Axle limit for buses is 18,000 pounds 
* 47,500 pounds allowed for vehicles with drive on 2 rear axles; otherwise limit is 40,000 pounds 
Buses allowed 22,500 pounds net weight 
hese weights include 5 percent tolera 








72,000 pounds may be permitted by highway commission with approval of Governor; otherwise limit 
s 54,000 pounds. Petroleum haulers allowed 5 percent tolerance or maximum of 75,600 pounds 
§ 76,000 pounds allowed by continuing highway-commission permits; otherwise limit is 60,000 pounds 
20,000 pounds per axle limited to 2-axle vehicles and tractor-semitrailers; otherwise 18,000 pounds 
Greater weights may be permitted to serve communities formerly served by rail 
I it 195. “s ft c leg siature incre Ss ithe n Xl im ross weight to 55,980 pounds 


Buses limited to 30,000 pounds gross weight 
Net payload 
* Tolerances for e1 


nation, 68,000 pounds 





forcement purposes permit the following: Axle load, 19,500 pounds; maximum combi- 


Sources: H. Doc. No. 354, 77t 


Federal Regulation of the 


g., Ist sess., a report by the Interstate Commerce Commission entitled 
Weight of Motor Vehicles’”’ and Digests of State Laws Pertaining to 
Vehicles, compiled by the Association of Western Railways and the 
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Number of changes made by States increasing truck-size limits during period 
1942 to 1952, both inclusive 














Lenetl acai 
Vs wted He t gk } \ wted ht ] j 
t m t 
tio tio 
4 I 2 1949 lO 7 
M5 4 19. 1 
1947 2 6 
Changes include actio some States for benefit of special classes su bile carrier ‘ 
No tota ire shown because some Stat il ised some nit is man time 1 ing the period 
e = l u } 
lables show year changes became effective Ch immary show which the lk lat “ 
r te 
Increases in size limits of commercial motor vehicles, 1940-52, by States 
Lengtt t 
State ) Heigl ingle n 
ban 4 12 4) 4 
v4 3 $ 
1950 12 
1952 $F 
Arizona 1940 4 
1946 35 
LOA 40) 
Arkansas 1940 2 35 t 
1950 $5 
1952 12 ‘ 
( rnia 1040 
1950 
1952 
Colorado 1940 1) 
iv4t il 
Connecticut 1940 4) 40 
1948 45 { 
Delaware 1940 $3 
1946 $5 
Florida 1940 12 3 45 
1942 $12 
1v-4t 12! ) 
1950 12 40) 
Georgia 1940 12 40) 
1942 13 $5 
1952 $5 
[}linois 1940 , 40 
1946 42 45 
indiana 194 12 40 
1948 
° 1950 12 ‘i 
lowa 1940 12 33 
1946 12) $5 
1048 $5 
1952 1214 
. Kansas 1940 35 4 
1950 $5 4 
Kentucky 1940 11 26 ; 
1946 12 $ 45 
Louisiana 1940 12 33 t 
1046 $5 60 
1950 124% 
Maine 1940 40 10 
1048 45 45 
Massachusetts 1940 QR 40 
1043 $3 
1946 35 45 
1952 35 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ly CORES WV ize imits of commercial motor vehicles, 1940-52, by States—Con. 
Length Length 
Ye Height ingle combina- 
unit tions 
4 2 
1948 
We 
4 40) 
4t 45 
40) 2 
150 9 
194 33 i 
y4¢ 5 4 
40 3 
148 5 
4 4 
48 0 
40) ; 
{ 8 
46 ¥ 
18 { f 
{ 45 
1s 
4() 
144 { 
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J el I le ba infor ting to these problems, the staff of the 
I I I é tinent facts from all of the State 
d | prepared them for dissemination” (p. 1). 


g é f design practices the Board reported: 
s g pare to highway engineers and administrators that, if 
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damage has become even more alarming. Damage has occurred on all types 


The Truck Weight Problem in Highway Transportation, Highway Research Board 
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g I S Bitun gl i 1 
Kx pl ove kine ‘ ( re ve 
ul ed ] | t owed a L 
he ! x 
| f Ame ( Aut ymobile Assoc hews s§ ite! \ I £ D 
February 17, 1949, said: 
s lollars’ worth of the N ( t hig] \ ire be 
eces by overweight and overloaded ce ne il vebicl 
| wing fr he | s D ion of Hig! ys 2 d n pol 
1. ives : 
Man uses are recognized as contributing to the destructio pave 
ent It has been the observation of the div however, tha 
causes operating separately are of serious consequences Rather 
bination of heavy loadings accompanied by « ol t 
finences which account for stresses of destructive mag lat 
. has been very well established * * * that those routes used 
heavy vehicles are more expensive to maint that the by which such traffic 


is not significant 
Mr. C. M. Hathaway, chief highway engineer, Illinois Division of Highways, 
lisclosed on November 19, 1949, in the Springfield State Journal, that a road 
comparison survey demonstrated a widespread destruction of Illinois highways 
wrought by heavy truck traffic. Hathaway accumulated detailed data on 2 se 
ns of Dllinois highway 30 miles apart and identical in construction, 1 of 
which has been subjected to a high volume of truck traffic since its construct 
929, while the other, built 2 years earlier, has carried little of this type of 





id with the greater truck-traffic count is a section of Route 66 south of 
Glenarm in Sangamon County. This road, Hathaway’s survey disclosed, has 
required patching of approximately 12 percent of its surface in order to keep 


l service 





The second road is Route 123 east of Tallula in Menard County Although 
placed in service 2 years before the U. S. 66 section, this pavement has required 
no patching up to the present time with the exception of a few small blowups, 

iused by hot-weather expansion, which involved less than one-fourth of 1 ] 
ent of its surface. 

I ther wo! Hathawa isserted e forme \ 

hed after 20 years of service, whereas the latter is still in perfect shape 
22 years serv ; 

47, Mr. Hathaway’s ummary howed { ( tie had i rag 
daily count of 490 trailer trucks, while Route 123 had ha ) Of t type 
Bot! oO have h ul wid 1 thi of f irface 
} v 1, I ! I n } 1 

. < 1? ‘ 
} a : ; i ; 
f I ( IT vd i 
ng rl) l t | 
I I ir ( Hi ( 
‘ ( I i] ‘ 
} 
he 
‘ C ¢ "¢ } 
nsid OI h hig cit if 
ere l of tl 1 f moving ty I we 
created Increasing numbers, however, are of ! ( ensior nd of 
ht rl r mixt e into the traffic ré l t ime of pa noe 
reduces highway capacity, and also affect truct desigi f highways 
an bridges * ae 
In addition to the distribution of trucks and trailers by weight and carr g 


k combinations, and the 
trend in average gross weight of vehicles of various types have a direct bearing 
on highway design required to support these loads.” 

The report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Highway 
Canals, and Revenues, 1952, contains the following 


capacity, the frequency of occurrence of trucks and i 


2 





2 Report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committes «n Highways, Canals, and 
Revenues, 1952. 





highway} S are l to rigid 

have proven most practical for 

y highways are to be built to carry 
hat hauls for profit, then more dollars 


AVY DIRECTIONAL TRAFFIC ON CONCRETE SLAB 


“United States Highway 81 between Salina and McPherson, built in 1935, of 
concrete slab, is a favorite north and south route for certain heavy trucks. It 
carries a large volume of ‘tanker’ (petroleum products) traffic 


Highway Problem, by Roy W. Cox, director, State Highway Commission 


lary 1951 
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“Empty southbound tractor trucks and semitrailers travel this road headed 
for the refinery at McPherson and points south. There they get their cargo and 
then return northbound heavily loaded. 

“The fact that joint displacement is occurring predominantly on the north- 
bound traffic side of the highway is incontestable proof that traffic, not the weather 
or soil, is the main cause for early deterioration of this stretch of fine highway. 

- + # a * * * 


“Good construction and adequate maintenance are vital factors in determining 
the usable life of the highway. But they are not a panacea for the ills caused 
by too heavy truck traffic. Equally important is the sensible restraint of heavy 
axle loads and gross weights that tend to prematurely tear down our highways. 

“Wise road use not only prolongs the life of a highway but has the added ad- 
vantage of eliminating much of the cost of maintenance made necessary by too 
heavy commercial truck travel.” 

The foregoing statement concerns highways that have been subjected to heavier 
loads than those for which they were designed. It just happens that my highway 
experience along this line goes back to an early era in the building of concrete 
pavements. Over a third of a century ago, or to be exact, 37 years ago this 
month, I was a project engineer on what was then the largest concrete road job 
in the Nation—141 miles of 10-foot concrete pavement in Vermilion County, Ill. 
This was built under a county bond issue and it composed a network of country 
roads connecting the towns and villages of that county. Concrete roads were 
quite new at that time and the specifications used were not anywhere near as 
rigid as they are today. Quantities of cement and aggregate were not accurately 
measured. Water-cement ratio had not been heard of. The concrete slab was 
6 inches thick on the edge and 7 inches thick in the center, without reinforcing, 
and cost $9,200 per mile. This was built on the heavy fine-grained plastic soil 
of Vermilion County, and no attempt was made to treat the subgrade. I am con- 
fident a test would prove this subgrade to be in the A-6 bracket which predomi- 
nated under the Maryland test road. 

The greater portion of this network of concrete roads, 37 years old, is in good 
shape today because it receives only the traffic for which it was designed. It 
was not a through artery nor a transcontinental highway. It was merely a sys- 
tem of farm-to-market roads, and the loads that it has received during these 
37 years have been of normal farm traffic of automobiles, light trucks, livestock 
trucks, and occasionally a heavy truck hauling cement, lumber, gasoline, and 
such products; but these heavy loads were infrequent and at no time was the 
pavement subjected to frequent repetition of overloads, except on one section 
leading from the stone quarries south of Fairmount. This section has received 
over the years an increasing number of heavy trucks and has failed. I inspected 
this project May 8 of this year and had these photographs made at that time. 
Photographs 1 to 6, inclusive, show the section east and west through Jamesburg 
and south of Henning. This is a section which has had very little heavy-truck 
traffic. You will note the absence of corner breaks at the expansion joints and 
the excellent condition of the edge of the pavement. The edge is the weakest 
part of a pavement slab, and after 37 years of use these pictures show a very 
good pavement. Now, looking at photographs 7 to 12, inclusive, we see another 
section of this 141-mile system of roads, built at the same time, 1916, under ex- 
actly the same specifications, Just off this road is located the Fairmount Quar- 
ries, and over this section of pavement the stone trucks from the quarries have 
traveled. The frequency of heavy loads has destroyed the pavement. Photo- 
graph 7 shows a section which has failed and has been resurfaced with a bitu- 
minous mixture, and further shows the failure of the resurface. Photographs 
8 to 12, inclusive, show the results of corner-break and free-edge failure. 

This section, used by numerous heavy trucks, is under contract for rebuilding 
with 22-foot wide, 10-inch reinforced concrete pavement with a 6-inch granular 
material subbase, and the 4mile contract was let for $408,000, or $102,000 per 
mile. This 37-year-old 10-foot pavement which cost $9,200 per mile will be re- 
placed by a 22-foot heavy-duty pavement at $102,000 per mile. 

It is not my intention to advocate 10-foot pavement, but this is an actual and 
glaring example of the great increase in cost necessary to accommodate the 
heavy axle load. On the Jamesburg section the people are still quite well served 
by a 37-year-old pavement which cost $9,200 per mile. On the section which has 
to be rebuilt to accommodate heavy axle loads, it is costing $102,000 per mile. 

Later, many miles of 6-inch pavement were built in Illinois which have been 
broken up and entirely rebuilt, because those roads happened to be on the main 
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routes and were subjected to loads for which they were not designed and to a 
frequency of overload which destroyed them. 

The American Automobile Association in Policies, a compilation of policy 
declarations in effect January, 1953, stated : * 

“Nonetheless, abuses of highways and highway use by small minority of the 
trucking industry continue to cause heavy road damage, produce serious acci- 
dents, interfere greatly with other traffic movement, and irritate and terrify 
motorists. The greatly increased use of tractor-trailer combinations has mate- 
rially added to these problems by further increasing the hazard to other vehicles” 
(p. 12). 

The following is taken from narrative from motion picture Road Test One 
MD, a study of the road effects of various heavy axle loadings, presented by 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads which this committee has 


seen ;° 
“Broadly speaking, practically all of the pavement cracking resulted from 
undermining, by pumping of the subgrade, and repeated load application to the 
undermined slabs. 
r of single or tandem axles, the fewer were the 
1 more rapid the prog- 
f unde ng the greater ft nerete stresses developed, and the earlier 
nore extensive the crack formation. 
For existing pavement of similar design and strength, laid on fine-grained, 
ils susceptible to pumping, the test shows— 
hat some pumping may be caused by single-axle loads no heavier than 
1 4 


18,000 pounds, but that progress of slab undermining and cracking from such 


loads will be reasonably slow. 


“2. That single-axle loads of 22 yunds may cause cracking damage at a 


rate approximately 7 times as great as 18,000-pound sing 
with the same frequency 
tandem-axle lo; of 44,800 pounds may cause cracking damage 


approximately 1: nes as great as 32,000-pound tandem-axle loads 


le-axle loads applied 


t+, That $2,000-pound tandem- » loads may be expected to cause cracking 
lamage at a substantially greater rate than 18,000-pound single-axle loads, and 
at about the same rate as 22,400-po1 gle-axle loads 

“In fir su . existing pavements, like that of Road Test One laid on 
; ife expectancy. * * * 
‘If subjected to single-axle loads of 18,000 pounds maximum. The tandem 
axle load equivalent to an 18,000-pound single-axle, in its effect on such roads, 
IS les than 32,000 pounds 

“Single-axle loads of 22,400 pounds and more, and tandem-axle loads of 
32,000 pounds and more, applied with frequency to such roads, may be expected 

horten substantially their service life—and in a degree increasing with the 
weight of the axle loading. 

“These are findings of great importance to the protection of our large invest- 

nt in existing concrete pavements. We have learned much from Road Test 

It was a completely objective test and its results may be accepted 
I ontidence.” 

Up to this point in my presentation I have set forth statements of highway 
iuthorities which show that our highways are damaged and destroyed by loads 
heavier than those for which the pavement was designed. 

I continue by showing that a very small percentage of all highway vehicles 
causes a very high percentage of all highway damage; that the operation of 
these relatively few heavy vehicles causes excessive construction costs, and 
excessive maintenance costs; and hence, that private motorists, farmers, and 
local light-truck operators are burdened with heavy costs for construction and 
maintenance of expensive roads which they do not need but which are built 
for a few operators of extremely heavy trucks and trailer combinations who 
use the public highways as a place of business. The burden of these excessive 
highway costs upon the average motorist and upon the general taxpayer is 
fantastic when compared with the cost of building and maintaining the less 
expensive roads which would be wholly adequate for their needs. 


pumping soils so widely prevalent, have a reasonable | 


*American Automobile Association, Policies, compilation of policy declarations in effect 
January 1953 ; 

* Narrative from motion picture Road Test One—MD, a study of the road effects of 
various heavy-axle loadings, presented by Department of Commerce, Bureau of Public 
Roads, 
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The Highway Research Board recognized specifically the close relationship 
between highway loads and structural design of pavements when it said: 

“It is apparent that further information on the relations of phy sical proper- 
ties of pavements to magnitudes, frequencies, and speeds of moving wheel loads 
must be secured. The proportion of heavy vehicles on many miles of highways 
has increased to the point where principles of design must be reexamined and 
rational methods for design of new pavements and for reappraisal of existing 
pavements developed.” : 

On October 15, 1948, the California senate directed its standing committee on 
transportation to investigate and reappraise the highway situation in California 
and determine the progress made under recent legislation. In response to this 
direction the subcommittee of the standing committee on transportation of the 
senate made its report to the 1949 legislaure.® The following is quoted from 
page 39 of that report: 

“Furthermore, a special study made by the division of highways at the sug 
gestion of the joint factfinding committee revealed that the provision of high- 
ways adequate for heavy commercial vehicle use increased costs of highway 
construction substantially. All construction projects designed and let to con- 
tract during 1947, amounting to $48,600,000 in total cost, were analyzed It was 
found that the cost would have been $35,700,000 had the highways been de- 
signed for light vehicles only. Heavy vehicles were direct!y responsible for 
$7,900,000 of the costs on these particular projects. In addition, they should, 
of course, bear a fair share of the ordinary joint costs of highway construction 
Allocating these joint costs to heavy vehicles according to relative use as re- 
flected by ton-miles of operation made them responsible for $16,065,000 in addi- 
tion to the direct costs of $7,900,000, or a total of $23.965,000 

“It is concluded that heavy vehicles may reasonably be held responsible for 
55 percent of the costs of constructing State highways. Obviously, they should 
also Share in the joint burden of highway maintenance and administration. On 
the ton-mile basis, they would be assigned 45 percent of these costs. For all 
expenditures, then, heavy vehicles would be held responsible for about 52 per- 
cent of the total costs according to this study AS W hall indicate later, their 
estimated user payments under the present tax system amount to less than 
35 pe recent of the total.” 

The term “heavy vehicle” as used in the quoted statement included all ve 
hicles having an axle load in excess of 8,000 pounds. If the study had dealt 
separately with the heavier vehicles, it would necessarily have found their 
responsibility per vehicle for highway costs to be relatively much greater than 
that stated for all vehicles having an axle load in excess of 8,000 pounds taken 
together. 

The Honorable John J. Dempsey, Member of Congress, New Mexico, recognized 
the effect of heavy vehicles on the capital cost of the highways when he said 
n his address before the annual meeting of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials last December :' 

“Another factor that is one of the most detrimental to our highway system 
of today is the enormous increase in the use of heavy-tonnage trucks. From 
1935 to 1951, the mileage of truck vehciles virtually tripled. This was due in 
a great degree, to production of high-powered trucks with great load-carrying 
capacity. Many of the highways in our present system were not constructed 
to stand the terrific impact of these vehicles. As a result, deterioration has been 
so rapid that funds made available for construction were not sufficient to replace 
the highways destroyed, let alone to add to or improve the highway system” 
(p. 31). 

The citations submitted above show the effect of heavy vehicle traffic or high- 
way specifications and construction costs. The construction costs treated in 
these citations have been mainly those occasioned by buildings roads to aeccommo- 
date various loads without shortening their life through greater distress caused 
by heavier loads. However, when heavier loads cause greater distress, which 
results in a shortening of the usuable life of the road, then the capital invest- 
ment or the construction cost is dissipated to an extent which requires an earlier 
replacement and a consequent untimely increase in construction costs through 














* Report of the subcommittee of the standing committee on transportation of the senate 
to the California Legislature. 1949, regular session (report dated December 31, 1948). 

™The Honorable John J. Dempsey, address before the 88th annual meeting, American 
Association of State Highway Officials, at Kansas City, Mo., December 10, 1952, American 
Highways, January 1953. 
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reconstruction. The damaging or distressing effects of heavy loads are thus of 
considerable importance as has been attested to by various highway authorities. 
Some of their statements are submitted herewith. 

Mr. Charles M. Ziegler, commissioner of the Michigan State Highway Com- 
mission, and the present president of the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, testifying before this subcommittee last year said: 

“The great increase in traffic, and especially the 85-percent increase in truck 
traffic is pounding our highways to pieces, and that has caused annual depre- 
ciation to rise sharply” * (p. 77). 

Mr. Paul B. Reinhold, president of the American Road Builders Association, 
at the January 1953 meeting held in Pittsburgh stated: 

“The trouble with heavy trucking is that heavy axle loadings, the engineers 
say, are pounding our highways to pieces. This point has been kicked around, 
but more and more highway engineers have had to concede that our present type 
of highway construction would last many times longer if used exclusively for 
passenger cars.” 

The United States Bureau of Public Roads published a document in 1951, 
Highways in the United States, which has a timely statement on this subject 
on page 12 as follows: 

“* * * even if the total weight of a truck is less than the legal limit, one or 
more of its axles may be so heavily loaded as to cause damage to the pavement, 


* * * = * * * 


“A single occurrence of an unduly heavy load on a road surface is not usually 
serious, but such loads often repeated are very damaging to the pavement. So 
the frequency of very heavy axle loads is important. Axle loads of 18,000 pounds 
to 20,000 pounds were found 7% times as often in 1950 as in 1936, 8 times as 
often for axle loads of 20,000 to 22,000 pounds, and 9 times as often for loads 
of 22,000 pounds or more. In 1950, 67 trucks out of every 1,000 on the main 
highways had axle loads or gross loads that were heavier than the State laws 
allowed, and 27 of them were more than 10 percent overweight.” 

The Automotive Safety Foundation in its report to the Ohio Program Com- 
mission said: ® 

“Observation of the failure of pavements subjected to repeated heavy axle 
loads leaves no doubt but that this increase in recent years has contributed to the 
early deterioration of many miles of pavement not designed for such repeated 
heavy axle loads.” (Pp. 74-75.) 

The Honorable William B. Umstead, Governor of North Carolina, in his annual 
message to the 1953 legislature said: 

“In addition to the overall traffic load, the tremendous increase in heavy com- 
mercial traffic is taking its toll and adding tremendously to the cost of main- 
tenance of our primary roads.”” (P. 90.) 

The Honorable Henry F. Schricker, former Goevrnor of Indiana, in his fare- 
well message to the 1953 legislature on January 8, said: 

“The annual destruction resulting from heavily loaded commercial vehicles is 
something appalling, and we cannot ignore the fact in our future planning.” 

The Honorable Elbert H. Carvel, former Governor of Delaware, addressing the 
116th General Assembly of Delaware on January 2, 1951, said: 

“It is certainly false economy to spend millions of dollars for highway con- 
struction on the one hand, and then authorize an increase of axle weights which 
will cause prompt and serious deterioration of these fine roads on the other hand. 
I consider that I would be remiss in my duty as Governor of this State if I were 
to approve any increase in the axle weights of commercial trucks.” 

The following is section 1 of an act to amend the tax law, to provide for the 
imposition of a highway use tax on certain motor vehicles and making an 
appropriation to the department on taxation and finance, passed by the 1951 
Legislature of the State of New York, effective October 1, 1951: 

*Charles M. Ziegler, commissioner, Michigan State Highway Commission, hearings on 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952, Subcommittee on Roads of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 2d sess., February 6, 1952. 

*An Engineering Study of Ohio's Highways, Roads, and Streets, presented by the 
Automotive Safety Foundation to the Ohio Program Commission and the Highway Study 
Committee, December 15, 1950. 

%# Council of State Governments, State Government, March 1958, Governors’ messages 
to the 1953 legislatures. 

1 Sec. 1 of an act to amend the tax law, to provide for the imposition of a highway-use 
tax on certain motor vehicles, and making an appropriation to the department of taxation 
and finance, passed by the 1951 Legislature of the State of New York, effective October 1, 


1951 (Laws 1951, ch. 74, par. 1). 
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“The legislature hereby finds and declares that the operation of heavy motor 
vehicles upon the highways of this State greatly increases wear and damage 
on such highways; that there is a direct relationship between the weight of the 
vehicle using such highways and the damage done to them; that the period of 
usefulness of such highways is shortened by such use; that the effect of such 
use is to create and augment hazards to pedestrians and other traffic and to im- 
pose on the State a heavier financial burden for highway construction, mainte- 
nance and policing than does the operation of smaller vehicles; that the pro- 
visions of this article are therefore necessary and are hereby enacted to dis- 
tribute more equitably this financial burden and to compensate the State in 
part for the privilege granted to such heavy vehicles of using the highways of 
the State and for the cost of administering State traffic regulations.” 

The Ohio Incramental Study, by D. F. Pancoast, Ohio Department of High- 
ways, and staff engineer, highway study committee, Ohio Program Commis- 
sion, a paper presented at the thirty-second annual meeting of the Highway 
Research Board, January 14, 1953; to be published in proceedings of Highway 
Research Board states: * 

“* * * the costs and methods of construction and the characteristics of 
traffic have changed greatly in the last 10 or 15 years. For example, the (Fed- 
eral) Coordinator’s Report * * * used 4 inches of concrete for the basic 
vehicles and only 6% inches for the heaviest combinations. Now, 10 inches must 
be used. His heaviest combinations averaged 32,000 pounds gross weight and 
28,000 miles a year. Those figures are more than doubled today. 

“The incremental method can be used in analyzing historical costs, those of 
the immediate future, or * * * those of a long-range program of highway 
development (p. 2). 

“The present study is in the last category. Its purpose was to determine a 
fair allocation of the motor-vehicle share of a 20-year program of highway im- 
provement in Ohio (p. 3). 

“* * * Type A pavement was determined to be capable of sustaining large 
numbers of repetitions of 19,000-pound axle loads, type B of 14,000-pound axle 
loads, type C of 8,000-pound axle loads, and type D of 4,000-pound axle loads 
(p. 3). 

“In determining the incremental costs of pavements, the design engineers of 
the highway department reported that, due to climatic conditions in Ohio, a 
satisfactory road for large numbers of the lightest vehicles should be either 
3 inches of asphaltic concrete on 5 inches of waterbound macadam, or 4 inches 
of Portland cement concrete, either of which would cost about $29,000 a mile 
if 22 feet wide. Such pavements will sustain indefinite numbers of repetitions 
of 4,000-pound axle loads. 

“This determined our basic vehicles as those having axle loads of not over 
4,000 pounds. 

“To keep the necessary computations within reasonable bounds, it was decided 
to use only 4 increments of thickness, and hence 4 increments of cost for type 
A pavement. These were taken at thicknesses suitable for axle loads of 4,000, 
8,000, 14,000 and 19,000 pounds. 

“Costs for these increments were decided after studying all the contracts 
awarded during 1 year by the highway department, and consulting with State, 
county and municipal engineers and contractors.” 

* 7 * * * ~ * 


Pancoast’s paper includes numerous tables and charts, among which is table 2, 
Increments of Costs Which Vary With Vehicle Weight or Size, significant data 
given in table 2 are submitted. 

Thus we see that the cost per mile of type A pavement for the various axle 
loads is as follows: 


i iitetrnccicntetasccrin oviischnainndinceniinaiinestonanitiantn $29,041. 

OI caisson bepiiebenivues anaegeuabingn $46,464, an increase of 60 percent. 

14,000-pound__-__- Simegehn bacco aguapraid $59,840, an increase of 113 percent. 
LBP iitiarcinbnameddid bananas $66,880, an increase of 130 percent. 


In a report released in January 1951, by Mr. Roy W. Cox, director, State 
Highway Commission of Kansas, the following statement appears: * 


* See footnote, p. 558. 

2% The Ohio Incremental Study, by D. F. Pancoast, Ohio Department of Highways, and 
staff engineer, highway study committee, Ohio Program Commission, a paper presented at 
the 32d annual meeting of the Highway Research Board, January 14, 1953; to be pub- 
lished in proceedings of Highway Research Board. 
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“An outstanding example of how directional movement of heavy axle loads 
and gross weights have affected maintenance costs on a flexible type road is 
shown by a survey on a section of Highway U. 8. 77, 1144 miles long. 

“This stretch of road, of bituminous asphalt, is heavily traveled by tractor- 
truck semitrailer combinations hauling petroleum products from the refineries 
at Arkansas City, El Dorado, Augusta and Potwin. 

The east lane of this section of road bears heavy traf 
lighter traffic as shown: 


lic, the west lane, 








4rle eight f quencies 
Ract | 
f Y 
, 1 
7 1 i nance costs, accurately kept throughout the months of April, 
Miy and June of 1950, amounted to $4,179.60 to keep the east lane, the heavily 
traveled lane, in repair. During the same period required only $1,490.77 to 
laintall e west jane propery 
Governor Forrest Smith of Missouri, : juoted in the Kansas City Star under 
] e of { tobe! 1949, said 
rhe ighway department has made surveys as to the effect of these heavy 
trucks upon roads. One is in Phelps County. There were two sections of high- 
way built at the same time fhe maintenance over a 17-year period on one sec- 
tion of Highway 638, north of Rolla, has been $56 a mile per year. The other 
section is east of R : Highway 66, over which there is almost a steady 
flow of trucks. The averag ntenance cost per mile per year there is more 
than $900. It has been necessary to resurface that section on Highway 66 
Chere is very little tn lic over Highway 63” (maintenance cost on Route 66 





18 times the cost on Route 63) 

Governor Duff, of Pennsylvania, at the governors’ conference in Colorado 
Springs, on June 2, 1949, said: 

We have been trying to find out in Pennsylvania, as accurately as we can, what 
damage has been done to our highways by heavy trucks. Here is one example 
hat our highway department has cited to me of a prominent road that meets 
our Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

“This road leads to Harrisburg in one direction, and to a city by the name 
of Carlisle in the other. I might say that this route, known as Route No. 11, was 
built at one time, by one contractor, under identical road specifications. As the 
truck traffic and the heavy traffic from the turnpike goes over this highway 
toward Harrisburg, the upkeep of the highway department is $4,900 per mile 
per year, and on another part of the same road, which has ordinary traffic, built 
at the same time and by the same contractor, the upkeep is $350 per mile per 
year. In other words, the ratio is about 16 to 1. 

“On the turnpike itself, where the heavy vehicles use the outside lane, the 
deterioration of the turnpike on those lanes is marked as compared with the 
inside lanes 

“Our highway department is definitely of the opinion that overload trucks are 
unqualifiedly producing a major deterioration to our highways, even the first- 
class highways.” 

Commissioner MacDonald cited the following example in an address at the 
46th annual meeting of the American Road Builders Association (February 7, 
1949) : 

“Here are some examples taken from the studies made by other agencies. 
Last year it became necessary to detour traffic from United States Highway 66 
over 30 miles of Missouri State Route 30 between St. Clair and St. Louis, Mo. 
This detour is in a hilly section with silty clay soil, and normally carried local 
traffic which includes a number of trucks. It was paved with concrete 15 years 
ago. Prior to use as a detour, the pavement was in excellent condition and the 
maintenance costs were low. 


“| 
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“The detoured traffic included 1,200 to 1,500 trucks per day. The majority of 
the axle loads were over 14,000 pounds, and a small percentage exceeded the 
legal limit of 18,000 pounds. Within 2 months of use as a detour, pumping 
started at the joints in the concrete pavement. At the end of 6 months required 
to complete the construction on U. 8S. 66, the pavement damage on Route 30 was 
extensive. Necessary repairs cost $5,000 per mile, but did not restore the pave- 
ment to its initial condition.” 

State Senator Randolph Collier, chairman of the joint fact-finding committee 
on highways of the California Legislature, in a statement to his committee at 
San Francisco on August 28, 1952, said: 

“One of the chief reasons that causes me to believe that truck taxation should 
be increased is the fact that there can be no doubt that the heavy trucks con- 
tribute extensively to the maintenance costs of our highway system, which are 
steadily rising. One of the best evidences of this fact is the following statement 
made by Mr. George T. McCoy, State highway engineer, at the annual statewide 
meeting of the California State Chamber of Commerce on November 30, 1950.” 

“Mr. McCoy said: 

“*While many arguments to the contrary have been advanced, California 
has had some very conclusive demonstrations of the damaging effect to highway 
pavements by heavy-vehicle use. A very conclusive demonstration was observed 
on that portion of the approach to the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge be- 
tween the toll plaza and the bridgehead, where truck lanes are entirely separated 
from those lanes reserved for passenger vehicles. Even though the truck lanes 
were originally surfaced with a heavier design than the automobile lanes, the 
truck lanes were damaged to the point of almost entire failure in 7 years and 
it became necessary to reconstruct with a higher and heavier type of pavement. 
During this same period, automobile traffic, reaching a maximum of 80,000 
vehicles per day, had not damaged in any way the structural condition of the 
pavement reserved for their use. During construction of the new truck lanes, 
it became necessary to divert the truck traffic onto the automobile lanes, and, 
within 2 days, the heavier traffic had so damaged the pavement as to require 
maintenance repairs, and, at the completion of the work, it was necessary to 
resurface the entire automobile roadway.’ ” 

The conclusions of these distinguished authorities have been confirmed by the 
Maryland road test. This test, as you may know, was conducted for the purpose 
of determining the effect of continued applications upon standard cement con- 
crete highways of 18,000-pound and 22,400-pound single-axle loadings, and 
32,000-pound and 44,800-pound tandem-axle loadings, respectively. Without 
repeating the technical findings, I quote one conclusion drawn by Mr. Henry 
W. Jordan, chairman, North Carolina State Highway and Public Works Com- 
mission, in a paper presented at the Southern Regional Conference of the Council 
of State Governments on May 8, 1952, in which he said: 

“We could continue with the Highway Research Board's findings into the tech- 
nical fields of subgrade, soil, pumping, stress-strain relationships, etc., but such 
a procedure would become quite involved and complex. It may be said that all 
the findings are in general conformity with those listed above, and we may 
simply say that—in my words—the greater the azle loading, the greater the 
damage to the pavement. We could go into dozens of aspects of the matter and 
this fact would remain.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

Statement of Mr. Ross Keeling, chief engineer, Kansas Highway Department, 
before the chamber of commerce, Stockton, Kans., May 7, 1952: 

“T mentioned to you the increase in traffic on our highways. Commercial 
vehicles have increased at a more rapid rate than cars, and in this increase each 
unit also has increased in size, and much greater axle loads over our highways 
are being experienced. In a 14-year period, from 1936 to 1950, axle loads from— 


Percent 
8,000 to 15,000 pounds have increased____-__--_---__ ee ee ee 205 
15,000 to 18,000 pounds have increased sesilin it s aavin Rati iaciliiaiahiitiaiaa 1, 206 
18,000 pounds and above have increased_._......-......-...-..-... 800 


In closing on the subject of the effect of heavy vehicle traffic on highway 
specifications and construction costs, let us reflect for a moment on the increased 
cost we are forced to put into a mile of highway to accommodate a few vehicles. 
How much, over and above what it costs to provide an adequate facility for a 
basic vehicle, does it cost to provide a facility for a vehicle of maximum size and 
weight? And what is a basic vehicle? 
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The passenger car may logically be accepted as the basic vehicle, and most 
people recognize it as such. All States recognize the difference between pas- 
senger cars and trucks in scheduling taxes. The passenger vehicle represents a 
distinct-use class. It is a homogeneous class within a reasonably narrow gross- 
weight range, rarely, if ever, exceeding a maximum of 6,000 pounds when fully 
loaded 

Let us take Illinois for example, to show that we may with justification take 
the passenger car as the basic vehicle. Passenger cars in Illinois represent 86.3 
percent of the total number of vehicles (passenger cars, trucks, and buses regis- 
tered). If trucks of a gross weight of 6,000 pounds and less are included with 
passenger cars, all of which are less than 6,000 pounds, this weight group will 
include 90 percent of the vehicles registered. 

If the passenger car is accepted as the basic vehicle, an estimate can be made 
of the additional cost involved in providing an adequate surface for a vehicle 
carrying the maximum load the law will allow—say an 18,000-pound axle load. 

The present design for a modern 2-lane pavement in Illinois to carry an 18,000- 
pound axle load is a 24-foot concrete pavement, 9 inches thick, reinforced with 
steel mesh and with 4 to 6 inches of granular subbase material, and is estimated 
to cost $85,000 per mile without grading or structures. 

While no standard design or estimate is available for a road to carry the basic 
vehicle, or passenger car and light truck of 6,000 pounds gross weight, enough 
data is available to make such a design and estimate. Such a road would need 
to be only 22 feet wide, instead of 24 feet, and would consist of 6 inches of 
crushed stone base and 2 inches of bituminous concrete top, and would cost at 
prevailing unit prices about $30,000 per mile without grading or structures. 

This design of the highway to take the basic vehicle of 6,000 pounds gross 
load is my own. From the experience of 22 years of building roads of this type 
as an engineer, and later a contractor, I am certain that this design is adequate. 
The estimate of the cost of this road is a composite or average of 5 estimates— 
2 by State highway engineers of adjoining States, 2 by contractors building 
Similar roads, and my own. The average of the 5 figures came to $27,700 per 
mile. 

The road designed for the 18,000-pound axle load costs $85,000 per mile, or 
nearly three times as much as the road for the basic vehicle. 

For many years we have witnessed a continuing cycle of competition between 
the highway builder and the operator of heavy commercial vehicles, with the 
latter always in the lead. As trucks were made heavier, roads were made 
stronger and more expensive, and in turn trucks were made heavier still. The 
result of this self-perpetuating cycle is constantly increasing truck weights and 
steadily increasing highway construction and maintenance costs. Certainly, 
from the standpoint of the public interest, we cannot continue to employ public 
funds to finance this race between the highway builders and the heavy-truck 
operators. 

You have heard the statements of many of the highway engineers of the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the State highways departments that heavy loads do destroy 
highways. You have heard the statements of these and other eminent highway 
engineers and administrators concerning the increased cost of building roads for 
the small percentage of heavy trucks—between 2 and 3 times as much as for 
ears and light trucks. You have heard statements from State officials that the 
maintenance of these heavily traveled truck roads costs from 3 to 18 times as 
much as for similar roads without this heavy-truck traffic. You have seen the 
film Road Test One-MD, which ends with a stop sign—saying “Stop increasing 
axle loads.” 

The evidence is conclusive that the effect of heavy-truck traffic on highways 
is to add to the cost of construction, to increase the expenses of maintenance 
and to shorten the service life of the public road. These facts are of the greatest 
importance in considering a long-term policy for highway construction and high- 
way use—a policy which will assure the most economic and generally beneficial 
employment of funds for construction purposes and a reasonable protection 
against undue and untimely destruction for those highways now existing and for 
those to be built. How to accomplish these results is a subject deserving of the 
most careful and extensive study. 


Mr. McGrecor. I believe I have been granted permission to incor- 
porate other statements that might come to the attention of the com- 
mittee. This is the last day of our hearings. 

Mr. Dempsey. When are these records going to be printed? 
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Mr. McGrecor. We are going to have them printed as soon as we 
can. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you think they all will be included in the record 
so that we do not discriminate against anybody ¢ 

Mr. McGrecor. We will make every attempt to get them in. 

Mr. Demrsry. We are not charging so much per page for it. 

Mr. McGregor. No, I do not think we are. 

The Chair understands that Mr. Robert M. Reindollar, president of 
the American Road Builders’ Association, is here, and would like to 
present a brief statement. 

Mr. Reindollar, we are glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT M. REINDOLLAR, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Retnpooiiar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. I am 
impressed that your subcommittee is conducting this extended hearing 
and study of the perplexing problem of providing roads for the Nation 
that may adequately meet the increasing dem: inds of modern traffic. 
Indeed, whether you look at it in terms of lives, manpower, industry, or 
dollars, the Nation is confronted with a major transportation chal- 
lenge—a challenge that, at even great cost, must be met. 

Your decision to look into 14 important segments of this immensely 
complex problem is bound to result in a gathering of expert current 
opinion on the subject, to stimulate new thoughts, and to contribute 
generally to the aim of developing ways and means to bring our high- 
ways into more reasonable conformity with the demand of traffic and 
the requirements of service. 

I have been living closely with highway matters for many years. 
Phere is no doubt that presently we are making progress in spots 
but I fear that nationally we are falling behind at an alarming rate. 

The States, through the governors and legislat ures, are keenly aware 
of conditions at State and local levels. Fifteen States, almost one- 
third of the Union, since the war have completed, under statutory 
authorization, special highway factfinding studies; 13 States have 
completed comprehensive engineering studies of roads and streets, and 
11 States have made compre shensive finance studies. In most of these 
States, the studies have led to laws for administrative improvement 
and pointed the way to sounder fiscal policies. 

This year at least one-fourth of the State legislatures have author- 
ized new, or continued former, legislative studies of various phases 
of highway needs. 

Mr. Chairman, there is abundant evidence this year—for example, 
by a flood of State legislative proposals dealing with highway trans- 
portation—that many States are hard put to maintain their present 
highway systems and to schedule even modest new projects or improve- 
ments to their existing systems. 

State legislators, in setting up interim study committees, particu- 
larly to study highway financing, have evinced increasing concern but, 
at best, they can tackle the task only on a piecemeal basis. A national 
transportation problem requires a national inquiry which can only be 
effectively conducted by the Congress. 

Aside from military and defense requirements for safe and efficient 
highway movements, the economic drain, caused by the casualties and 
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congestion of traffic applying to all the States, makes this an appro- 
priate and urgent matter for the Congress to examine. 

[t isa pleasure to know you are undertaking a preliminary study of 
th character. 

Uur joint Federal-aid arrangement directed by the United States 
B rea i of Public Roads, | jy which State r’é sponsibilities are held para- 
mount, has been a landmark in Federal-State cooperation. Through 
the Bureau there is available a wealth of experience, of engineering 
knowledge, and of scientific research facilities to help guide any de- 


sirable expansion of the prog 


ram which the Congress has been au- 
thorizing these many years. 

General Reybold, who as you know is an executive and engineer of 
oreat experience, is present and W il] suggest that the Congress expand 


its study of the Nation’s acute highway problem. 


} , } 
an leased to ar before this committee and vill be elac 
I 1 pleased to appear before tl ( imitt U1 I will | lad 


to the best of my ability to answer any questions you desire to ask me 
in connection with the highway program, but if there are not ques- 


tions to be asked at the present time I would like to present to you 
Gen. Eugene Re ybold, exec itiv -Vv1Ce president ot our association, who 
will present the situation as we see it from the American roadbuilders’ 
oOlnt of view 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much, Mr. Reindollar. Are there 
any q estions by membe1 ; of the committee of Mr. Reindollar, the 
president of the American Road Builders’ Association ? 

Mr. Donpero. Just one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGregor. Yes, Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donvero. What can you tell this committee as to the question of 


+ 


whether to build our r ls heavier or should we put a restriction on 
the we ont of the trucks that use them ? 

Mr. Rernpotiar. I must answer that in this way: I don’t know 
whether most of you know my background or not, but I started in the 
highway field back in 1910 as a rodman on a survey party, and have 
worked continuously in the highway field since that time. 


] have traveled all ove1 t} country and have driven an automobile 
in every State of the United States. I have seen the highway system 
developed from a few roads into the modern facilities that we have 
today, and I have seen transportation by automotive power develop- 


ing from the horse-drawn vehicle to the original truck and now to the 


heavy vé hicles we have on the highways. 

We made a road test in the State of Maryland known as the Mary- 
land road test. In connection with that te t we selected a road 8 or 
iad been built under the specifications used at that 
time for construction. It was built under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in its construction and was probably typical 
of the type of road that was ben ¢ constructed over the country at 
the time it was built. In those years we balanced grades while taking 
the material from a cut and placing it in the fill without any particular 
selection of stable subgrade materials to give greater supporting 
power to the slab. There are many miles of road that have been 
built by that method and which are giving service over a number of 
years. We know from the knowledge we have gained in connection 
with stabilization of subgrades and building greater or stronger slabs 
either of concrete or bituminous type of construction, that we can 
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build roads to carry any load that is required or determined to be the 
maximum load that will be carried over a highw: ay. 

The test has been criticized, but the tests very definitely demon- 
strated that when you had heavier axle loads applied to a road 
surface at . and repeated intervals, that those heavy-axle loads, 
as they increased in weight, did a greater amount of damage to the 
highway and aval the road to break up in a shorter interval of 
time. 

[ think in connection with the enormous amount of money that 

st be expended properly and adequately to provide a system of 
lighways 3 for the ultimate transportation of this Nation. that the 
determination as to the ultimate weight which will be carried is one 
of the prime factors which must be considered. I do not care whether 
it is in 16,000 pr und dual-axle loads. as reeommended by the Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, with an 18,000-pound single-axle 
load, or a 22,400-pound load, which is the maximum load permitted 
now in any of the States, and there are a half a dozen States that do 
permit that: or wh ‘ther it 1s a 30,000 pout axle load, which the 
trucking industry isking fo 

We must auedendine what this ultimate load is voing to be so 
that the highways Ses now on ean be cesigned to carry that axle 
load. , . 

The engineer has the ability to desion and construct a road that 
will carry some given and specified load limits, but we must know 

it is because we canine continue to build highways which 5 or 
10 or 15 years from now will become obsolete in their design by not 
having determ ned at this time what the ultimate load Is going 


Does that answer your question? It is something that has got to 
be given very serious consideration 
: 


\ir. Donvero. Is there a limit to the extent the States could go 
in the building of highways, looking at it from the standpoint of 





economics ¢ 


Mr. Rernpoiiar. I think there is. It is a question that could only 
be determined by scientific study. We made the Maryland road test, 
and there is a road test going on In Idaho now, and a test known as 


the Illinois test, which will develop a great deal of additional in- 
formation. But certainly a very decided effort should be made to 
conduct those tests and bring that information up to date as r¢ ipidly 
as possible, so that we do not con tinue to work in the dark. That 
is what we are doing today. I don’t think anybody can sit here 
and give you very definitely the ultimate answer. I think more study 
has to be made in order to determine just what the answer is. But 
it is paramount in the issue of developing an adequate system of 
highways that we determine what the axle load is going to be, or 
what the gross weight and combination axle load and gross weight 
will be, so that desions from now on can be made for it and from 
now on we will build a road that will meet all of the demands to 
which it is going to be subjected. 

Mr. Anceti. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question ? 

Mr. McGreaor. Yes, Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Ancetu. Mr. Reindoller, do you not think in view of the fact 
of the heavy increase in traffic on the highways by trucks, and par- 
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ticularly the heavy types of trucks on our trunklines and transcon- 
tinental lines, that ultimately if this trend continues there must be 
a separation of roads for trucks and other traflic? 

Mr. Rernpoiiar. I must answer that in this way: As I have seen 
the highways develop, and the demand for cuaienclaied and motor 
transportation increase so much more rapidly than the highway in- 
dustry has been able, or those responsible for the construction of 
highways have been able to provide adequate highways to meet the 
situation, I cannot conceive at the present time, with the enormous 
expenditure that is necessary, the possibility of building 2 systems of 
highways, 1 for trucks and 1 for passenger cars. You may be able 
to do it in a limited system ee large centers of population, but 
generally you have to have all-purpose highways, for both the trucks 
and passenger car traffic. 

I do not think there is enough money available to build separate 
roads for trucks. 

Mr. McGreceor. Congressman George. 

Mr. Grorce. Have you given any particular thought as to how 
much you think this committee should provide in Federal aid to the 
States if we determine that we should have an expanded highway 
program ¢ 

Mr. Rernpotiar. Yes,sir. Ihave. My thought in connection with 
the highway program is that it is the responsibility of the legislature 
to provide necessary funds for the construction of highways. You 
ore represent the States on the national level. However, as I 
see it, as I ride the roads, I do not know and I do not realize, even 
though I have been a highway official for 40 years—I do not realize, 
gentlemen, when I go through a State, whether I am on a State high- 
way, a Federal highway, or a county road. AlJl I know is I am riding 
on a road adequately and properly designed and safely handling the 
traffic, or that I am not riding on such a road. 

If I am stuck in the mud, I am stuck whether it is a Federal road or 
a State or county read. So we must look at the problem from a view- 
point national in scope, embracing all characters of roads. 

It is estimated by those who have attempted to work out figures in 
connection with what is necessary at this time that there must be an 
expenditure of some $50 billion to $70 billion to bring the highways 
today up to a standard of perfection which is adequate to provide 
transportation that we must have to accommodate the volume, size, 
weights, and so on, of vehicles going over the road. It is certs uinly 
necessary to attempt to work out that program on a cooperative basis 
between the Federal, State, c ounty, : and tow nship governments, so that 
we can have a long-range program, let us say 10, 12, or 15 years, in 
order to accomplish it. 

You gentlemen are now making a study not only from the Federal 
point of view, but are going into what the States and counties and 
townships can do for themselves. In the overall program, however, 
as I see it, there should be something like $7 billion to $10 billion a 
year provided in order to make possible the development of the system 
of highways within a reasonable period of time which will adequately 
provide for the transportation going over the roads today. 

Mr. Grorcre. At the present time we are allocating about $550 mil- 
lion of Federal aid. 

Mr. Rernpoiar.: Yes. 
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Mr. Grorce. How much do you think we should increase that pro- 
gram, on the Federal-aid level which is the problem or area over 
which we have control ¢ 

Mr. Retnvoiar. I would say it should be at least twice that amount. 

Mr. Grorce. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. McGrecor. Are there any other questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McGreeor. I would like to ask this question: I noted you say 
we should build highways to take care of tomorrow’s traffic. We were 
told. that tomorrow we may have equipment carrying 50 tons. Do 
you think we can afford to build highways to take care of a load capac- 
ity of 50 tons? 

Mr. Rernpouiar. That, sir, is the question that I tried to bring out. 
In connection with highway loads and maximum loads that are pro- 
vided, the American Association of State Highway Officials and the 
Bureau of Public Roads working in cooperation have stated that in 
their opinion an 18,000-pound axle load is the maximum axle load that 
should be provided; and when you get into tandem axles that the com- 
bination should be 16,000 pounds. 

Some of the States have increased that loading up to 22,400 pounds, 
and I think there is 1 State that permits axle loads greater than that. 

The effect of the axle load is not only applied on the road slab itself, 
but it is something that is a vital factor in the design of bridge struc- 
tures. So that as we developed this new system of highways which is 
required and as we provide the funds and construction at this time 
it seems to me paramount that we must determine what that ultimate 
load you are talking about is to be. 

I do not know of any conclusive studies that have been made which 
determine the economic basis on which the maximum load should be 
established. I understand that methods are now being provided for 
a road test that will endeavor to attempt not only to determine the 
economics from the standpjoint of highway design, but also the eco- 
nomics of the operation of the vehicle itself, with the weights, and 
horsepower of motors, and the grades on which they will function. 

However, I think it has to be determined and we just cannot con- 
tinue to buil 1 and then 10 years from now find we should have pro- 
vided for a heavier vehicle. 

Mr. McGrecor. Would you be in accord with this statement: That 
we just cannot afford to build highways at this time that will take 
care of 30- to 40-ton equipment. 

Mr. RernpoinAr. At this time in connection with some of the roads 
that are being constructed as revenue-bond-financing projects where 
you have a concentration of traffic and you have to have the concen- 
tration of traffic—— 

Mr. McGrecor. You are getting away from that on your revenue 
bonds. We as the Federal Government, are not a part of that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Reinporiar. To answer your question directly, I think as I 
see it as a whole we cannot afford at this time to construct rover he for 
30,000-pound axle loads as a national system of highways. 

Mr. McGrecor. Do you think the Federal Government should yet 
into the revenue-bond program for roads? 

Mr. Rernpvotiar. As a State official I have recommended to the 
legislature on different occasions that we increase gasoline taxes to 








med 
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provide additional revenues for a highway program. Every time you 
go into a State legislature and try to increase, through gasoline taxes 
or regist 1 fees, your source of revenue, there is considerable ob- 
jection to St But when you seeoiiile the motorist with a facility of 
the expressway type, with denied access and no traffic lights and no 


cross movement of traffic, apparently the — is willing and they 
desire to use that type of road. They are willing to pay a toll at the 
f 1 cent a mile, which is equivalent to 15 cents per gallon in- 
rease on the gasoline tax. That ranges on the New decehg Turn- 
pike up to 4 cents a mile when you get near New York City, which 
s equivalent to a 60-cent increase on your gasoline tax, Serivinie that 
you get approx! lately 15 miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


Every time one of these facilities is constructed, the volume of 
traffic using it up to this time has been far greater than what the 
traffic engineers anticipated through their studies would use that 
facility. Therefore, the public by their evidence of their willing- 
ness to pay is demanding that type of service, and they are willing 


Yes, Ps I think in many instances between centers of popt ulation 
venerating areas of traffic that the adequate facility is desirable and 
must : provided ; and a ong as the public is cilities to pay the 
idditional cost that is embraced in revenue-bond financing to obtain 
that facility and obtain it within a short period of time, that it must 
be recognized as a source of revenue in connection with the general 
highway program. It can only take care of a very, very small per- 


centage of the total miles o > highway. 
McGreoor. I would ] e to get back to the subject of wi ights 
for one more question. Do you think it is necessary for the Fed leral 


Government to try to get a uniform weight standard on highways? 

Mr. Reinpouuar. | think with regard to State rights, the State 
should have the ultimate determination of what they want to pro- 
vide with their revenue within the respective confines of their own 
State, but I do feel that the Federal Government should take into 
consideration the problem of probably a maximum limitation. 

Mr. McGreeor. At least on the interstate system. 

r. Retnpouiar. At least on the interstate system. 
Mr. McGregor. Congressman Dempsey. 
Mr. Dempsey. I am very much interested in what the gentleman 


has said. I want to ask you this: Do you think this committee should 
defer the appropriation of additional funds, or recommend no appro- 
priation of additional funds until the ultimate is arrived at in highway 
construction ¢ | mean, until the plans or theories are developed ? 
Mr. Rernpoiiar. That is an awfully hard question to answer. We 


{' 

are in a situation today where the economic ¢ loss to the people or the 
users of the roads is such that something has to be done immediately. 
I do not th ink we can defer the program. I think an effort ought to be 
made to have those responsi! le for that determination, particularly 

connection with the Illinois study nos I think they are setting 
up, conclude that just as rapl dly as possib ‘le. The Army engineers, 
con! ect on with the tr: ansportation that is necessary in connection 
with military movemets, have stated that they can operate within the 
load limitations as established by the American Assoc lation of State 
Highway Officials, ex ept for the actual combat vehicle with the gua 
earriages, and so forth 
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I believe we have to go ahead with the program. I think we are 
reasonably certain that the ‘re is going to be some reasonable limitation 
put on axle loads, and on the ultimate size of the vehicle. 

Mr. Dempsey. You are very familiar with the number of deaths 
and injuries on the highways today. Did you know we have killed 
more than 38,000 people in this last year ¢ , 

Mr. Rernpouuar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsty. You also know there are about 10,000 bridges below 
standard on the . iterstate highway system / 


Mr. Rernpouiar. That is right. 
Mr. Dempsey. Do you think those things should be cared for or do 
you think we should wait until we know what weight limitations we 


ill eventually determine to be right? 

Mr. Retnpoiuar. No, sir. I think we have to proceed. 

Mr. Dempsry. Immediately ¢ 

Mr. Rermnpoiiar. Immediately. 

Mr. Dempsey. I agree with you. 

Mr. Rernpouuar. | think we have got to proceed immediately. In 
the construction of highways if we apply the science of construction 
we already know in the providing of stabilizing materials under the 
actual road slab itself we build up a stronger design. It has been 
demonstrated to my personal knowledge we have many roads that 
have been constructed ofa lhehter desigon, a the traftiec int reased over 
them we have been able to resurface and reinforce them by additional 
slab thicknesses to bring that road up to a standard SO that it will 
carry, and economically, the heavier load. 

In connection with that, we are confronted with the problem that 
the alinement and erades were not what th ey should have been and 
were not what we would provide if we were building a new facility 
today; but you can strengthen the existing slabs and it is being done 
in every section of the country. 

Mr. Dempsey. Another thing that is important is the widening 
from 9 to 12 feet, is it not? 

Mr. Rernpouiar. That is very true. If you had an ordinary net 


senger car you have a W idth of maneuverabil Cy for safety lL pass ng 

a 10-foot slab. Wh u intermingle truck, bus sseng 
on a 1U-Toot Lb. hen you Intermi ng truck, bus, and passenger 
cars you immediately have to provide for a 12-foot slab, So you have 


to provi ide an addi tions il width, oa you have to pro\ ide for an addi- 
tional thickness when you go into the truck movement over your 
highways. 

In addition to that, in the overall transportation you provide lesser 
OTs ades. In other words, you can ope rate a passenger car W ith a high- 
powered motor such as you have today, over a 6-, or 7-, or 8-percent 
orade, and it will maintain its speed. But in order to make for eco- 
nomical truck transportation you reduce your grades to 3 percent, 
so they can get maximum haul from the horsepower of their engine 
without going into second or lower gears. 

So when you take into consideration the entire truckers’ responsi- 
bility, you have to build wider roads and thicker slabs, and provide 
more economic al ors ades, all of which costs ad li tional money, 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Scudder. 

Mr. Scupp! R. Mr. Reindollar, when Congressman George asked 
you the question regarding the amount we should be eae in 
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addition to the $550 million per year now appropriated, your answer 
was about twice as much. 

Mr. Rernpvottar. That should be the minimum consideration at 
the Federal level. 

Mr. Scupver. That is right. I want to be fairly rational about this. 
We are collecting something over $900 million in fuel taxes. If we 
were to earmark all of the fuel taxes to be used in road construction 
and maintenance, would that not alleviate quite a bit of the hazard that 
now exists, and would it not step up the program? I am trying to 
think of some way that we might be able realistically to go about mak- 
ing a recommendation that would be acceptable. 

Mr. Rernpotzar. As I understand the figures, the Federal Gov- 
ernment now collects a 2-cent gasoline tax and at the present time each 
cent of gasoline tax brings in excess of $400 million annually, so 
that you have over $800 million collected from the gasoline tax. 

The total amount that the Federal Government collects from all 
sources in excise taxes on automobiles and accessories is about $214 
billion. All levels of government collect between $714 and $8 billion 
annually. If all of that money cot ild be ap yplied to highways, un- 
questionably it would improve it very, very materially. 

I think last year there was a little bit in excess of $4 billion spent 
for highways for construction and maintenance. About $1,800 million 
was for maintenance, so you had only about $2,200 million for all 
levels of government, and it is not keeping abreast of the nec essity. 

Mr. Scupper. But, Mr. Reindollar, to be practical about it, we have 
a terrific deficit and it is going to be difficult and I think impossible to 
take excise taxes for highway construction. I feel we would have a 
very legitimate and proper claim to ask the next Congress to provide 
for highway construction all of the money brought in from the fuel 
cA. That increase would be approximately d0 percent over the 
present allotment and would give us $925 million a year. 

Mr. Rernpotiar. That is true, sir. I do not — to sit here 
und try to advise you gentlemen in any way, shape, or form as to the 
method of financing which should be imposed to provide the money. I 
do know we have the necessity and that by some method the money 
should be provided to provide adequate highways. 

We not only have the e« ean loss from actual delay in traffic and 
from the enormous cost of accidents, casualties, and injuries, and the 
resulting damage to automobiles on the highways, but you have the 
insurance figure. The motorist at the present time is paying more for 
automotive insurance than is being expended for new highways. 

Mr. Scupper. Under the present financial distress of our country 
and the problems of finding matching money for highway construc- 
tion. your organizat ion would not be in favor. would it. of the Federal 
Government doing away with the 2-cent gas tax? 

Mr. Reinpoouvar. I think that the method of providing funds is 
something that the Congress must decide. It has been proposed, for 
instance, that the Federal Government go out of the gasoline-tax field 
and let the States pick it up. Whether they would all pick it up I 
do not know. That requires an individual act of every State legisla- 
ture. Some of them would and probably some of them would not. 

I think that the method of obtaining the funds is something Con 
gress is confronted with, and the State legislatures too. The only 
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thing I can speak on is the necessity by some means of taxation to 
provide adequate funds for an adequate highway improvement. 

Mr. Scupper. Of course, you realize that the Congress is continu- 
ally under pressure from groups at home to do certain things. Some 
advocate the elimination of the Federal gas tax. Your group, being 
one which is representing the roadbuilders of the entire country, 
should have a view in the matter, if the gas tax were repealed w here 
would we be in regard to this matching money? I would like to have 
your organization go on record as supporting the views of many of 
us who feel with the shortage of income that we cannot expect to 
raise money from taxes from some other source; we have run out of 
sources of taxing the people and we still desire to maintain our high- 
ways. 

Mr. Retnpouiar. I realize you are confronted with a most complex 
problem in connection with providing adequate funds not only for 
highways, but for the many other things that have to be taken care 
of by the Federal Government. I do feel, however, that the means 
of providing adequate highways is one of the prime considerations that 

have today. It means an awful lot to the Nation not only eco- 
nomically, but also from a military point of view. 

Mr. Dempsey. The foreign countries seem to be able to get funds 
for development overseas. I wonder if we could not get some such 
arrangement as that for our country sometime. 

Mr. Fatiton. Maybe if we could be considered foreigners we might 
be able to improve on it. 

Mr. Dempsry. Maybe we are. 

Mr. Fatton. I was not here when Mr. Reindollar was introduced, 
but I think many of us know he was chairman of the Road Commis- 
sion of the State of Maryland for many years. Mr. Reindollar, I 
guess you have followed the program since you left the State of Mary- 
land, or at least since you left their employment. I understand they 
have a $500 million road program for the next 10 years. 

Mr. Retnvoiiar. The State of Maryland applies all of its motor- 
vehicle revenues to highway purposes. We have done that for many 
years although we do not have a constitutional amendment which 
prohibits the use of road funds for other than highway purposes. 

Under the administration that just went out we started in on an 
accelerated program whereby we increased the amount of construction 
in Maryland from an annu: i] expenditure of about $7 million for new 
highways, up to $50 million, which gave us a $200 million program 
in a 4-year period, exclusive of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 

In the execution of that program, instead of building a continuous 
road we will say from Baltimore to Frederick, or Washington to 
Frederick, we started the construction of roads both between Balti- 
more and Frederick and Washington and Frederick, and Washington 
and Annapolis, so that the people riding over the roads in the State 
in all sections of the State would realize the advantages of modern 
highways as compared to the inadequate facilities we had all over 
the State. 

We realize $200 million would not completely rehabilitate the sys- 
tem to satisfactory standards. As a result of that policy, when we 
came into the last legislature with the impetus that had been put 
back of the highway Progr im by the demands of the people, after 
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adequate engineering studies were made they were able to determine 
the actual requirement was $568 million in a 12-year period to mod- 
ernize the State system of highways to meet desirable standards for 
the proper and safe movement of traftic. 

They now have a provision for the $568 million to be expended in 
a 12-year period. 

Mr. Fauion. The reason why I asked you that question is I want 
to know, how is the construction fund being financed ? 

Mr. Rernpoiiar. That is financed by an increase in the gasoline- 
tax rate; by an increase in the registration fee for auto mobiles: and 
by an increase in the registration for trucks. It is financed entirely 
by automotive revenues coupled with the authority to issue bonds 
guaranteed by the m« tor vehicle revenue, but which under the Con- 
stitution of the State of Maryland must be retired in a 15-year period. 

In connection ait the $568 million they will issue something like 
$300 million of bonds, during the program period which must be paid 
off from automotive sources over the period of the next 15 years, after 
the roads are put in service 

Mr. Greorecr. Will the ox ntleman yield? 

Mr. Faruon. Yes. 

Mr. Grorcr. That means the State of Maryland would be in a po- 
sition to match a greatly stepp yed-up Feder: il- ald program. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Retnpouuar. ag is correct. 


Mr. Grore E. And it also means at the present time the State of 
Maryland is doing a great deal more than just barely matching the 


Federal-aid program ? 

Mr. Rermnpotiar. While I was chairman of the Commission, the 
State of Maryland got a little less than 1 percent of the total Federal 
appropriation under the present method of allocation of Federal funds 
to the State. So when you had $500 million of program, we were 
getting $5 million. We had the ability to spend $50 million a year, so 
when we were spending $50 million, we got $5 million of Federal 
funds 

Mr. Grorce. If you will yield, I would like to go back to the ques- 
tion of load limits in this country. I always thought, and I think 
the evidence will show on these tests, that no road is any better than 
the subgrade which is under it, regardless of how thick the concrete 
is built. The subgrade eventually carries the load. Is that not right? 

Mr. Retnpoiiar. That is correct. 

Mr. Grorce. And geology, the amount of rainfall, freezing and 
thawing in the various States, and different types of materials avail- 
able in the various States, presents a tremendous problem in having 
a standard subgrade for roads across the United States. What would 
be an adequate subgrade in some States might be immediately avail- 
able or adjacent to that road. If we do not place some kind of over- 
all actual load limit, the cost of building adequate subgrade in a lot 
of sections and a lot of States would be almost prohibitive; would it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Reinpotiar. The cost of building adequate subgrades would 
increase materially as you find different climatic conditions and dif- 
ive rent subsoils that actually exist in the area where you are construct- 
ingaroad. But, once you prov ide ths \t adequate subbase, and once you 


provide a slab, you havea permanent structure. 
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It can be done. It costs more money. That is true. But I do feel 
we must determine the ultimate load capacity we are going to permit 
so that with the expenditure of funds from now on we do provide 
mn adequate subgrade. Although it is more expensive, it is not to 

1 poll it that will make the construction of proper roads impossible. 
1 mean, make the cost exorbitant to the point where you would not 
construct the road. 

Mr. Georce. In my own mind I am practically in agreement with 
the recommendation of the national association, that the 18,000-pound- 
axle-load limit, taking it clear across the country, is about the maxi- 
mum to which we should go. But it is a very controversial subject. 

Mr. Rernpouuiar. It is one of the most controversial issues we have. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Dondero. 

Mr. Donprro. Under the laws of the State of Maryland are you 
permitted to use any of the Federal funds allocated to the State for 
the purpose of amortizing the bonds which were issued by the State? 

Mr. Rernpotiar. Under the law, or under the provisions that have 
been made, we have not used Federal funds for bond retirement. 
Whether legally we can do it—I don’t believe you can at the present 
time. We have never been in a position where we would do it. 

Mr. Donpero. I had in mind the amendment which was added to 
the road law some 2 years ago or 4 years ago by which my State of 
Michigan issued some $80 million in revenue bonds, part of which 
would be amortized by the receipt of the Federal funds from year to 
year. It aided Wayne County, which is Detroit, in pe rmitting them 
to widen and Improve the main access highways through the e ity of 
Detroit. It was the only way they had of financing that particular 
improvement. 

I wondered whether the State of Maryland has a similar provision. 

Mr. Rernpoiiar. We have always had sufficient revenue from ou 
gasoline tax and motor vehicle registration fees to retire our bond 
issues: and the bonds are made so that the retirement of that bond 
becomes the p! imary lien on that fund. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair recognizes Mr. Watts 

Mr. Warts. I want to come back to the weight limit for a moment 
or two. The problem is not what the gross overall weight might be 
of a vehicle as much as it is what the axle weight is. Is that correct? 

Mr. Retnpoiiar. That is correct. 

Mr. Warrs. In other words, you cannot say 50,000 pounds, or 
70,000 pounds are too much unless you knew the type of vehicle 
and the number of axles and the spacing of those axles on the road. 

Mr. Rernpouuar. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. In other words, it is the pressure per square inch of 
tire surface that governs the damage, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Retnpoutar. It is the impact that is derived from that weight 
applied on the slab itself. If you put more axles under a vehicle then 
you reduce the impact from any individual axle. When you come to 
the bridges it is a combination of axle load and gross weight. 

Mr. Warts. A number of years ago I was out to the Maryland test 
and I gathered the impression from what I saw there that a straight 
truck with a front and back axle would do considerably more dam- 
age to the road, loaded to 22.400 pounds, than a trailer truck with a 
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double tandem axle under it that might be loaded to 70,000 pounds, 
where you had 30,000 over each tandem. 

Mr. Rernpoutiar. The straight truck with the 22,400 pound axle 
did not do as much damage as the dual axle with the 22,400 pounds. 

Mr. Warts. That is 44,800 gross. 

Mr. Reinpouiar. Yes. 

Mr. Warrs. But the 22,400 pounds single axle did considerable 
more damage than the 18,000. 

Mr. Retnpouiar. That is right. Seven or eight times as much. 

Mr. Warts. Or the 32 with tandem. 

Mr. Rernpouiar. That is right. 

Mr. Warrs. In other words, you can take a straight truck and 
load it to 22,000 pounds and drive it over your highway and do more 
highway damage than you could with a properly constructed vehicle, 
or semitrailer, with sufficient axles. 

Mr. Rernpouiar. That is correct. 

Mr. Warts. So, 1f the Federal Government ever moves into the 
field of setting a load limit on your roads, it ought to be set on an 
axle rather than on an overall weight basis. Is that mght? 

Mr. Rernpoiiar. It must be set on axle limits, spacing of axles, 
and the gross weight for your bridge load. It must be a combina- 
tion of both. But it must be axles and spacing of axles. That is 
right. 

Mr. Warts. You made the statement that you thought the Federal 
Government would do or might do well if they would double the 
amount of money now appropriated for road construction. I think 
it is a fine thought but I want to ask you this question: Would you 
find yourse Mf in a situation where under the present matching formula 
there are a good many States that could not match ? 

Mr. Rernpouiar. I think it is a matter of fact that some of the 
States are having difficulty with the funds to provide a matching for 
the Federal appropriations at the present time. This highway prob- 
lem is one, as I say, that has got to be looked at from an overall point 
of view, not only at the Federal level, but at the State level, the county 
level, and the municipal level. 

I do not know whether those States that are not providing the neces- 
sary funds to match the Federal allocation are doing everything with- 
in the se ‘ope of their own State which is possible to provide adequate 
funds. That is something I cannot speak on. That is up to the in- 
dividual State and to the legislature of that State to provide that 
money. It isa problem that is different in every State of the Union. 

Mr. Warts. I do not know a great deal about many States. I know 
we have a constitutional amendment that prohibits the diversion of 
any gas tax, or other related tax, like the vehicle tax, from the road 
funds. It all must be used. 

We have a rather high gasoline tax. I think it is 7 cents, or some- 
thing like that. It is way up there. I have been advised that if the 
Federal Government appropriated double the sum of money, or even 
half as much again, that we would find difficulty, even though we have 
a high gasoline tax and have a nondiversion statute, in matching an 
accelerated increase in the Federal funds. 

I just wondered if you had any thought on what would occur in 
cases of that kind where the State is making an honest effort and not 
diverting ? 
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Mr. Reinvotiar. In connection with the funds—and I am speak- 
ing only for the State of Maryland—we increased the gas tax from 
5 to 6 cents; we increased registration on the small passenger car from 
$13 to $20, and on the larger car from $23 to $30; and a $30 registration 
fee is really high on a pleas sure car. 

We doubled the amount of money being obtained from truck regis- 
tration. I feel every State should make an honest effort to provide 
the funds within the authority of the State to do what they can in 
connection wih the highway situation. I believe, however, when it 
comes to the requirement of the Federal Government of having the 
States match that money in order to earn the money and have the 
ability to spend it within the State, that the Federal Government 
should take into consideration the ability of that State, through 
normal methods that are recognized as providing funds for highways, 
to raise X amount of money; and if they cannot raise sufficient to 
match it on a 50-50 basis, then the Federal Government in providing 
funds should be more liberal in the application of their funds, and 
not make them match it on a 50-50 basis. 

Mr. Stavurrer. This brings up a very interesting point, in my opin- 
ion. In other words, the formula we are using now for these State 
grants seems in some cases to be very difficult to meet by the individual 
States. If we double the amount and use the same formula, it is quite 
evident that there are some States that cannot meet them. 

The point I want to make, Mr. Reindollar, is that in the opinion of 
some of us this formula has been satisfactory up to this time; but if 
we are going to double these grants-in-aid it seems to me that they 
should be given in those States in relation to the population of the 
States. 

Certainly you need more roads in Maryland than you need in some 
of the Western States that have a very low popul: ition. 

Mr. Retnpotiar. That is correct. In connection with your present 
formula, you have three factors now that are considered: Land area, 
road mileage, and population. Except on the urban money, which is 
population alone. Those towns with a population of 5,000 or better. 
It is certainly evident, and I think it should be, that where you have 
denser population you have a greater number of automobiles, which 
means greater usage and greater congestion. 

Mr. Sravrrer. And that is where the problem is today. 

Mr. Rernpo.ar. It is reasonable to expect that we should have more 
consideration given to the population of the automobile registration 
factor. There is the use factor that is not being given all of the con- 
sideration that is desirable at the present time in the overall allocation 
of funds. 

Mr. Warts. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. McGregor. Do you yield, Mr. Stauffer? 

Mr. Sraurrer. Yes. 

Mr. Warts. Where you have your dense population is where your 
States have no trouble providing the matching funds, because you 
have a much larger consumption of gasoline, and a greater number 
of automobiles and trucks registered. 

Mr. Rernvouiar. Yes. But at the same time you have the great ne- 
cessity for additional improvements. And those improvements to be 
adequate come in the category of very expensive improvements. 
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The biggest problem we have today is the congestion in the metro- 
politan areas. When you go into adequate improvements in the metro- 
politan areas you run into enormous sums of money required per mile 
of road constructed, as compared to what can be done in the lesser 
populated States. 

Mr. Warts. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Fation. As a matter of fact, I think this committee found, for 
example, in California there were some cases where it was costing $15 
million a mile. 

Mr. Rernvotxar. I think there is an article in Life magazine in the 
last issue that depicts the problem they have in the Los Angeles area 
at the present time where improvements on modern highways are con- 
sidered to be 10 years behind in adequately accommodating the enor- 
mous increase of traffic they have in that area 

Mr. Warts. The overall picture, though, is to provide an adequate 
system of roads throughout the entire country. 

Mr. Retnnoiiar. That is right. 

Mr. McGregor. Is that all. Congressman Watts? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Neal? 

Mr. Near. No questions. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Oakman. 

Mr. Oaxman. No questions. 

Mr. McGreeor. Congressman Small. 

Mr. Smauy. No questions. 

Mr. McGreeor. Congressman George has a question. 

Mr. Greorer. If we changed the formula of Federal matching, and 
let us say we eranted 60 percent or 75 percent Federal aid, would not 
that have a tendency to defeat the purpose of this legislation? If 
we grant increased aid on an expanded highway program on the 
national level it would be with the intention of seeing that we have 
more ade — roads built in the country. Some States might have 
a tendenc » let down a little bit on the local level and let the 
national nee vation an undue load. Is that right? 

Mr. Rernpotiar. That is a possibility, and that is something that 
has got to be given very serious consideration. The problem today 
is peer the public generally is demanding more adequate highways 
and, as I said before, they are indicating their willingness to pay for 
an adequate facility by the enormous amount of per mile basis of 
operation that they pay for the toll facilities being constructed in 
many parts of the country at this time. 

I think, however, there should be no effort, or no move made on the 
part of the Federal Government which in any way would permit the 
States to shirk their own responsibility which they have in giving 
adequate highways on all levels—regardless of whether it is a Federal, 
State, or county or municipal highway. 

In the problem of highway finance, and to obtain adequate funds 
for improvements at the various levels of government, it is necessary 
that each beneficiary should be assessed and required to pay, propor- 
tionate to the benefits derived from such improvements. 

Mr. Groree. Thank you. 
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Mr. McGreeor. If there are no other questions, thank you very 
much, Mr. Reindollar. We appreciate | your statement. 

Mr. Reinpotiar. Thank you, sit 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair would like to make a brief statement. 
This is the — hour of our hearings on road problems, which were 
beoun aA 

1 want ited my respects to individuals, private organizations, 
and all over inedi agencies for the splendid cooperation that has 
been given this comimtttee. We have not spent a dollar of the tax- 
payers’ money to get such a voluminous amount of valuable informa- 
tion. And we owe that fact to all of the people who were willing to 
appear before this committee and give us this information. 

[ also want to pay respects to the committee staff, as we have not 
hired additional hel lp and I recognize we have burdened our regular 
taff with some extra work. I think I speak for the committee when I 
say, “Thank Ss very much fora job well done.” Ialsothank eve ry one of 
the members of the sabnsities for such splendid atte ndance. It was 
excellent and I am sincerely grate ful to everyone of you. 

Che Chair recognizes the chairman of our full committee, Congress- 
man Dondero. 

Mr. Donpvero. Mr. Chairman. we who have served on this committee 
for a considerable length of time and have been here for many years— 
the older members in point of service—will remember very well that 
in the person of the next witness we have a friend who has come before 
the committee. I am sure they all join me in welcoming General 
Reybold back here in this room where he appeared many, many times 
when he was the Chis f of the Corps of Army Engineers of this 
Nation. 

General Reybold, we want you to know you are welcome here and 
we are glad to have you. We all respect and admire you. So I say 
again, in this committee you have many warm friends—those who 
have known you in years gone by, and we are happy to have you here 
again. 

Mr. McGrecor. I want to concur in the statement mede by our dis- 
tinguished chairman, and I want to acknowledge the fact that Con 
gressman Warburton telephoned to ms he had hoped to come by this 
morning to pay his respects, Genera | Reybok l, and was held up in a 
sautia with the Governor of Delaware and i not be here. He 
has asked me, as chairman, to convey his respects to you, General 
Reybold. He is very glad to have you with us. 

I recognize Congressman De ‘mpsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. I concur in everything that the Chair and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee said about the general. I have known Gen- 
eral Reybold for a long, long time. In my opinion, I know of no one 
in this Nation, or any other, who has a greater knowledge than he of 
construction. 

I have seen his construction and witnessed it at different times in 
different States, as well as in my own State. I have had dealings 
with the general from time to time as Chief of the Army Engineers 
long before I was on this committee, and I find him fair. When he said 
“ves” or “no,” it meant just that. I think this committee is honored 
tod: ay in having the general with us. 
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Mr. McGrecor. General Reybold, you are among friends, I think, 
with all of these statements that have been said about you. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. EUGENE REYBOLD, EXECUTIVE VICE 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


General Reysoip. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am deeply ap- 
preciative of the kind remarks that have been expressed here this 
morning. I can assure you that I have the very fondest recollections 
of my appearances before congressional committees on both sides. I 
was always treated with the greatest of respect, and I always enjoyed 
working to the mutual end of our many problems in the older days in 
connection with my work in the Army, and particularly in connection 
with our navigation and flood- control projects. Since retirement I am 
happy to find myself working with you in connection with our national 
highways systems. 

I have a written statement I would like to present, Mr. Chairman, 
with your approval. 

Mr. McGrecor. We are very glad to hear you, General Reybold. 

General Reysoip. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
Not many months ago it was my pr ivilege to appear before this com- 
mittee in connection with the then pending Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1952. At that time the American Road Builders’ Association 
endeavored to detail the structural and operational status of the Fed- 
eral-aid system, including interstate, primary, secondary, and urban 
highways. Concurrently we sought to appraise the adequacy of de- 
velopment of these all-important highways. With the exception of 
minor adjustments as to statistics, the facts, and conclusions then 
submitted are equally applicable to the present inquiry. (See hear- 
ings before Subcommittee on Roads of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Re »presentatives, 82d ane , 2d sess., on H. R. 6094, H. R. 
6180, and H. R. 6390, pp. 236-254. 

Your committee is Exina ‘l conanlin step in this present study. 
I intend to make my contribution brief and confine it largely to point 
14 of your agenda, dealing with suggestions for legislative proposals 
to improve the Federal- aid highway program. 

Your committee’s diligence in examining some of the baffling fac- 
tors involved in highways and highway transportation is certainly 
commendable. I intend to suggest that the inquiry by Congress be 
expanded and that an exhaustive, comprehensive investigation and 
study be undertaken. 

First, with your indulgence, I would like to briefly review con- 
gressional action that gave birth to the vastly effective Federal-aid 
highway program. It is important history not only because of the 
precedent established, but because it is an excellent example of the 
Congress fully meeting its responsibilities. My statement will be 
predicated on the assumption that this committee is fully cognizant 
of the great need for accelerating the present rate of improvement of 
our m: ajor highways. 

Based on this premise a most logical question is presented—to what 
extent is the Federal Government responsible in the establishment 
and prosecution of a rational program for the development of our 
major highways? Or, conversely—does the Federal Government 
properly have any responsibility in such development? In endeavor- 
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ing to find an answer to this all-inclusive question, a review of the 
early history of Federal aid for good roads will perhaps be helpful. 

Contrary to many modern concepts, the initial interest of the Fed. 
eral Government in the participation of highway improvement was 
by no means limited to the sole purpose of expediting the delivery 
of United States mail. True, improvement of the mail service was 
an important consideration. But, there were other and more impell- 
ing reasons. The most comprehensive and authoritative study on 
this subject during the formulation of what is now known as the 
Federal-aid highway program was made by a joint committee of the 
Congress of the United States. This joint committee, consisting of 
5 Members of the Senate and 5 Members of the House, was appointed 
in 1912, and after a long period of intensive study, submitted its re- 
port, Federal Aid to Good Roads, to Congress on January 21, 1915 
(H. Doc. No. 1510, 63d Cong., 3d sess. ). ‘ 

In an effort to find a solution to one of the paramount problems 
of the day, the joint committee conducted a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the importance of good roads on both a national and an inter- 
national scale. In contacting foreign countries, the joint committee 
placed emphasis upon the economic importance of good roads and the 
extent of assistance rendered by their respective national governments 
in roadbuilding. It is significant to note that practically all the for- 
eign countries reporting granted some form of national aid to the 
construction or care of roads. All countries indicated economic ad- 
vantages of good roads and several mentioned military significance. 

It is also significant to note that at the time of this investigation 
several foreign countries were far in advance of us in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of an integrated system of highways. It is thus 
evident that these foreign countries had taken occasion to establish 
policies linking national interests with the development of good roads. 

In approaching the question as to whether the United States had a 

responsibility in assisting the States in the building of good roads, 
the joint committee resorted to a review of precedents for Federal aid 
and determination of the constitutionality of such procedures. It is 
reported that as early as 1802, Congress passed an act for the admis- 
sion of the State of Ohio and included a provision that 5 pe reent of 
the proceeds of the sale of public lands in the State should be applied 
to the laying out and construction of public roads connecting the Ohio 
River with navigable waters emptying into the Atlantic. This was 
Federal money for the construction of an interstate road. Here we 
find the first definite indication of the Federal Government in recog- 
nizing its constitutional responsibility in roadbuilding—a significant 
step toward the promotion and as of interstate commerce. 

Subsequent acts of Congress for the admission of Indiana, [1linois, 
and Missouri carried similar provisions as to the expenditure of pro- 
ceeds from the sale of public lands and also carried authority for 
extension of the western terminus of the proposed road to Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

The first appropriation for this highway, known as the Cumberland 
Road, was made in 1806, and during the next 40 years over $6,800,000 
of Federal funds were spent for its development. As previously indi- 
cated, the development of this great road was predicated primarily 
upon the improvement of interstate and foreign commerce by linking 
our inland waterways with the Atlantic seaboard. 
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In dealing with the subject of constitutional responsibility, the joint 
committee of 1912, in its report on Federal Aid to Good Roads, had 
the following to say: 

.\mong those of legal training a technical discussion of the constitutionality of 
national highway appropriations would no doubt be interesting, but we believe 
the time has long sin passed when controversy over this question could be 
deemed appropriate. Even a cursory review of the ever-expanding activities of 
this Government, covering the purchase of Louisiana and Alaska, the improve- 
ment of harbors and interior rivers, appropriations for educational work, con- 


ruction of reclamation projects, purchase of private lands for the formation 
of public forest reserves for protection of watersheds, demonstrates that a 
discussion of the constitutionality question is purely academic. 

Federal aid to good roads will accomplish several of the objects indicated by 
the framers of che Constitution—establish post roads, regulate commerce, provide 
for the common defense, and promote the general welfare. Above all, it will 


promote the general welfare. 

That is the end of hs quotation, and it isa powerful statement. 

Although this statement was made almost 40 years ago, when motor 
transportation was in its infancy, the then enunciated criteria relating 
to the promotion of tlie general welfare as paramount in the considera- 
tion of Federal aid m L} well be given foremost consideration today 
when reexamining the question of Federal assistance to the States in 
the building of good roads. Casini welfare goes right to the heart of 
today’s problem and inseparably lirks the Federal Government with 
highways as an important and necessary function in support of the 
economy of the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask your indulgence for my repeated reference to 
the joint committee report Federal Aid to Good Roads. But, it is 
ndeed difficult to find a clearer analysis of today’s highway problem 
han the findings of this report. Through pronounced foresight, the 
members of this joint committee of Congress in 1915 laid down certain 
basic principles and guides which are as sound now as the day they 
were written. And, it so happens that the basic highway problems 
confronting us today closely parallel those of the 1912-15 period, when 
the role of the Federal Government in highway development was first 
determined. 

Today’s highway problem is fast reaching proportions where it 
becomes our No. 1 economic problem. In 1915 the joint report con- 
cluded that— 


* * * from an economic standpoint, the problem of good roads is not surpassed 
in importance by any other subject now before the American people. Better, 
cheaper, and additional transportation facilities in the United States must benefit 
every inhabitant and result in more development and greater productiveness of 
our national resources, neaning more and cheaper food and necessities of life. 
Large areas of territory must be developed, first by trails, then by roads, next 
steam railroads, then electric lines and finally by a system of intelligently and 
honestly constructed and maintained wagon roads which in this petrol age, with 
its motortruck and passenger bus, should vastly increase the happiness, pros- 
perity and comfort of our people and double the value of our agricultural lands. 

To me, gentlemen, that is another powerful statement. 

It is not necessary to follow the historic development of Federal-aid 
laws subsequently enacted and which were predicated upon this basic 
highway report. Suflice it to say that an integrated system of roads 
is now an accomplished fact. An integrated system but nonetheless 
woefully inadequate as to service. The Feder: l-aid system today em- 
braces 664,000 miles and while re presenting only 20 percent of total 
rural mileage, it carries approximately 80 percent of all rural traffic. 
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From that statement I would say that those highways are well chosen. 

It is indeed discouraging to note that the Federal-aid system, which 
consists of the major arterial highways of the Nation, is deficient to 
the extent of 424,000 miles, or approximately two-thirds of the entire 
mileage. Even more alarming is the fact that the deve lopme nt of the 
national system of interstate highways, which is of the utmost im- 
portance to the general welfare and defense of our country, has lagged 
to a point where today only 24 percent, or approximately one-fourth 
of the system’s 37,800 miles, meets required standards. 

To correct existing deficiencies on the interstate sy alone will 
require some $11 billion, while total cost of improv ing the entire Fed 
eral-aid system, including interstate, will in all probability approxi 

ite S40 billion, based on today’s cost. 

The tremendous volume of motor traffic now being carried on the 
Federal-aid system alone is evidence of the wisdom and foresight used 
in the establishment and developm« nt of this major network of high 
ways. ‘This outstanding accomplishment was made possible by the 
closest cooperation between the Federal Government and the several 
States. In its initial conce pt, the Federal-aid ae ee W as predic ited 
upon a joint kk ‘eder: il-State responsibi lity for hi ighway development. 
This basic concept has been followed faithfully and today there has 
evolved. through the outstanding administr: ition of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, a cooperative system under which this Nation has and 
can continue to develop an integrated system of highways so important 
to the general welfare of the country. 

It is our firm belief that the present cooperative Federal-State 
method of developing the Nation’s major highways under the pattern 
so wisely set up and ably administered by the Bureau of Public Roads 
is both bene ficial and essential to the continued economic crowth of our 
country. We cannot speak too highly of the sound and effective direc 
tion of the ede ral ald program by t he Bure Lu of Publie Roads. This 
outstanding example of teamwork is without parallel in inter-govern 
mental relationships in the entire history of the United States. 

It is therefore concluded that not only does the Federal Govern 
ment have a responsibility for participation in the development of 
good roads, but that the present administration of this responsibility 
under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1916 as amended and supple- 
mented, offers a sound and intelligent method of discharging this re- 
sponsibility. The only real shortcoming was anticipated at the very 
outset. Again referring to the study of the joint committee, the per- 
plexities of the problem at that time made it difficult to agree upon 
any particular plan for Federal aid to the good roads movement. 
However, certain vital principles were enunciated and recommended 
for serious consideration by Congress. Foremost of these was the 
belief, and I quote again from that report: 





That when the United States Government undertakes so important a problem as 
that of Federal aid to good roads it should undertake it in a large way. Probably 
the chief fault of highway methods in the past has been that either from necessity 
imposed by lack of local finances or through shortsightedness, highway construc- 
tion and maintenance has been conducted in a small and haphazard way 77 1 
undertake Federal aid to good roads in a small way means a continuation of 
the policy of patchwork and consequent waste of funds with slight permanent 
results to show for the expenditure. The adoption of such a policy would also 
within a few years subject Congress to the criticism of having established what 
is commonly called a pork barrel from which the several States would receive 
annually a small contribution of funds distributed over a large mileage of roads 
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and without producing the high class of public roads which are so much needed 
and desired. 

The forewarnings of these early days have now commenced to 
plague us. Because of the neglect to face squarely the problem of 
finance we find growing confusion in comprehension of the long- 
established philosophy of the Federal-aid highway program. There 
are charges to the effect that Federal aid is inconsequential; that the 
Federal Government collects more highway user taxes from certain 
States than the amount returned in the form of Federal aid; that the 
Federal-aid program no longer serves a useful purpose; that the time 
has come for the Federal Government to withdraw from highway 
participation; and that the Federal-aid program constitutes an un- 
warranted interference with State rights. 

Based on many years of close association with the Federal-aid high- 
way program, the American Road Builders’ Association is firmly of 
the opinion that charges tending to depreciate the basic soundness of 
the Federal-aid program are without foundation. There is nothing 
basically wrong with the Federal-aid concept of highway development 
but, unfortunately, the limitation of funds has precluded the develop- 
ment of the adopted Federal-aid highway system to a degree commen- 
surate with the requirements of national welfare. We therefore arrive 
at the unalterable conclusion that we have for many years been giving 
too much attention to superficial problems and not devoting sufficient 
thought and energy to finding a solution to the fundamental problem 
of finance. 

The question of adequate financing is not an easy one. Nevertheless, 
in this matter we are of the conviction that the problem of adequately 
developing the Federal-aid systems must be accepted as a national 
responsibility, the burden of which falls upon the people as a whole. 
Federal] highway finance should not be directly related to any specific 
tax receipts or any special class of highway users. The highway prob- 
lem can only be related to overall functions of government and as such 
must be supported from overall funds. 

Statistics show that highway transportation in all of its many facets 
accounts for approximately one-eighth of our gross national product, 

which in 1952 reached an all-time high of $360 billion. This means a 
contribati ion of some $45 billion to the general welfare of the Nation— 
a substantial contribution, to say the least, and strong indication that 
the wealth of our great Nation is sufficient to support an adequate 
highway program at all levels of government. The main difficulty 
lies in our failure to search out and develop financial techniques which 
will produce adequate revenue to meet the requirements. 

Piecemeal approaches to the problem will be of no avail. What is 
needed is a thorough overall investigation of the requirements of the 
entire Federal-aid system—interstate, primary, secondary, and 
urban—together with a study of highway finance embracing taxation, 
tolls, Federal grants, and the utilization of Federal credit through 
appropriate devices whereby public highway agencies may obtain 
construction loans on a long-term amortization basis. Such a study 
is believed to be a positive prerequisite to any solution of today’s 
highway dilemma. 

Many agencies, both public and private, are working on the prob- 
lem, but there is an apparent lack of coordination and unification of 
effort. It is our studied opinion that the necessary coordination could 
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best be achieved under congressional direction and procedures. In 
this manner public and private efforts could be brought together in an 
overall attack on the problem. By marshaling such resources, an 
answer can be found. 

The initial phase of the national highway problem was most satis- 
factorily handled by a joint committee of Congress which has been 
discussed previously. ‘The soundness of this procedure has been evi- 
denced over the years by the outstanding contribution of the Federal- 
aid program in the development of an integrated national system 
of highways. It now appears that the time hss come for a revaluatiton 
of the Federal-aid highway program and ‘he determination of its 
future role in support of the Nation’s economy and the national defense. 

In view of the demonstrated soundness of the procedures of the 
joint committee appointed in 1912 to investigate and report on Federal 
aid to good roads, it appears that this precedent offers a splendid 
avenue of approach in connection with today’s pressing highway 
problem. 

It is therefore respectfully recommended that the Congress author- 
ize the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and the House 
to conduct a thorough investigation of the adequacy of the entire 
national network of highways, including the Federal-aid system of 
interstate, primary, secondary, and urban lnglways, together with a 
concurrent study of ways and means of financing the determined 
requirements and the feasibility of establishing a 10-year program 
for the correction of deficiencies. The findings and recommendations 
of the committee should be reported at the earliest practicable date. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my profound gratitude for the 
privilege of appearing before your committee and conclude with an 
expression of high confidence that the Congress in its wisdom will 
find an early solution to today’s highway problem. 

Mr. McGreeor. Thank you very, very much, General Reybold, for 
a splendid statement and the fine manner in which you have pre- 
sented it. 

Congressman Dondero, any questions ? 

Mr. Donpvrro. I only wish to confirm what the chairman has said 
about the directness of your statement in pointing out what you think 
we ought to do in order to improve the Federal highway system of 
this country. We: apprec late your statement very much. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Fallon. 

Mr. Fatuon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to commend General 
Reybold on an intelligent and precise statement, and further thank 
him for the help that was given me when I was chairman of this 
subcommittee, not only by himself but his two assistants, Mr. Miller 
and Mr. Tom Keefe; and further to congratulate you on your wise 
selection of a man as president of your organization with the wealth 
of knowledge of both highway financing and construction in the per- 
son of Mr. Reindollar. 

Mr. McGrecor. The Chair concurs in that statement as I believe 
will most members of the committee. Congressman Stauffer, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Staurrer. I have no questions. 

Mr. MoGrecor. Congressman Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of this subcommittee. 
Mr. McGrecor. We are glad to have you here. 
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Mr. Davis. But when General Reybold is to appear I make an 
effort to be here. I know in one session I can get itall. I agree with 
all that has been said that is so complimentary to General Reybold. 
We are fortunate to have a man of his ability and his vision, and his 
industry and patriotism, and his knowledge, to come before this 
committee on a matter so im portant to the country. 

Mr. McGrecor. Governor Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. I would like to ask the general a question, if I may. 
General, I do appreciate your statement. It is one of the best state- 
ments I have ever heard having to do with the subject. 

As one whose opinion I value I want to ask you if, in construction 
work, when you undertake a specific job, there is any saving in extend- 
ing the time of completion, or is there a loss in such a program as that ¢ 

General Reryportp. Could I get you to ask that question again, 
Governor / 

Ir. Dempsey. What I am trving to find out is what hep pened in 
the Appropriations Comunittee and on the floo1 ol aS ongere in re fer- 
ence to our Central American countries. We have set up an amount 
of money which we would contribute as our portion of wl hat we sup- 
posed was a defense road. The Bureau of Public Roads estimated 
that they could use about $8 mailtaog a a for our share, and we are 
committed to $56 million of expenditure. Our contribution has been 
reduced to $1 million as a matter of economy. Is that economy or 
waste, In your opi ion ¢ 

General Rerrotp. I would not judge that to be very good economy 
mn a construction job involving an ultimate cost of $56 million to 
have such a piddling appropriation. 

Mr. Dempsey. Is it not your experience when you have a fixed 
amount of money to expend on a project that the quicker you get the 
job done, the less it costs ? 

General Reysorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dempsey. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Watts. 

Mr. Warts. I enjoyed the statement very much. I think it is a 
splendid statement and points up the fact that we should determine 
what we have to do and get started in the way of a road system. 

As you say, we have done a lot of talking about this, that, and the 
other system, but there ought to be an overall study made of the road 
requirements of the country and some progressive program formu- 

lated and quickly put into effect. 

That is what I gather from your statement. 

Mr. Dempry. I would like to ask one more question. General, in 
connection with our present appropriation having to do with the in- 
terstate road system, which amounts to $25 million for the next 2 
years, it is the first time the Congress ever appropriated directly any 
money for the interstate system. 

Would it be advisable—and I think it would be, but I want to get 
your opinion—to increase that amount so that we can do a major job 
rather than an extremely minor’job of widening these narrow lanes 
and widening these dangerously narrow bridges? 

General Reyronp. Yes, sir. Anything that will accelerate the work 
on our interstate system would be a great advantage. Probably you, 
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Governor, will recall we, in our testimony at the last Federal-aid 
gathering, recommended that $200 million be allocated to the inter- 
state system. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is what I would like to see done as early as pos- 
sible. I think this Congress, before it adjourns, can afford to make 
such an aerate. 

Mr. McGregor. Congressman Neal. 

Mr. Neat. I want to thank the general for that historic review. It 
puts a new light on road construction that I think is of value to us. 
Undoubtedly we are faced with a great problem in all these sugges- 
tions. I think the suggestion that we continue the committee’s study 
is a good one, and I presume from your statement it should be a joint 
committee between the Roads Committees of both Houses of Congress. 

General Rrysorp. I could find no better answer, Congressman, than 
that proposal. The magnificent work that was performed by your 
predecessors—a group of your own folks—was one of the most out- 
standing accomplishments, I believe, that has ever been undertaken 
by a joint committee. 

Mr. Neat. Thank you. 

Mr. McGrecor. Congressman Oakman. 

Mr. Oakman. No questions. 

Mr. McGregor. Congressman Small. 

Mr. Smauu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say as a new member 
I have listened to many statements at many meetings which I have 
attended, and this is probably as intelligent, concise, basic, and funda- 
mental a statement as I have heard since I have been here, on the con 
struction of roads and the part that the Federal Government should 
play in the construction of those roads, and the participation that the 
Federal Government should take. 

As a new member I have been a little confused by experts who have 
been here. There have been some who would advocate that the Federal 
Government get out of aid to Federal roads entirely, and that the 
Bureau of Public Roads be eliminated; that it had served its purpose 
and there was nothing more for it to do except scientifically with a 
little laboratory some pl: ice. 

The emphasis that the general has put on the importance of the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads is certainly enlightening to me. 
Coming from the vast knowledge that the general has, it has been one 
of the most interesting sessions I have attended. 

Mr. Sraurrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one statement 
here. I think this is a very comprehensive and a splendid statement, 
and I think if a joint committee is appointed that they ought to have 
the general come in and tell us how we are going to do this; whether 
we should increase the Federal debt, or where we are going to raise 
the money. 

You have touched on the needs here, but you have not touched on 
the economic side of it. I think you have plenty of thoughts on that 
and could come in and be very helpful to such a joint committee. 

Mr. McGrecor. Thank you very much. Thank you, General, very, 
very much. The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11: 30a. m., the committee adjourned. ) 
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